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1£ increasing number of articles 

n hypnosis published during the 

ast two decades is perhaps an 
lication that this subject has again 
me scientifically respectable. After 
clipse of almost half a century, 
which time it tol- 
rated as a phenomenon worthy of in 
vestigation, it has made a come-back via 
field of social psychology, which 


was barely 


now claims hypnosis as well as sugges- 
n as a legitimate social phenomenon. 
But whether hypnosis is investigated 


s a social or a physiological phenome- 





the eventual aim of the scientist 
be to explain it by showing how it 
is produced, what is the mechanism em- 


S ployed or the psychosomatic 


ployed 
induced whenever a hypnotic sugges- 
tion is carried out. Such an explana- 
tion has so far hardly been attempted. 


The older theories explain hypnosis as 


process 


i due to “dissociation,” “suggestion,” or 
5 “automatism,” without specifying the 
g Peychosoenatic process which in turn is 
responsible for these phenomena. 

Among the modern investigators, 
® Hull (3) assumes a reflex activation of 
neuromuscular processes by conditioned 
Thus 
hypnosis 1S produced by the condi- 
tioned-response mechanism, which also 


verbal stimuli during hypnosis. 


the process employed for carrying 
out hypnotic suggestions. He explains 
e} f “ 


a true suggestion response is one 





1 , sd 
in which the subject’s own symbolic 
processes . remain passive as far as 
the particular act suggested is concerned 

Chis withdrawal of the subject's 


symbolic activities would naturally leave 
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i Toronto 


his muscles relatively susceptible to the 
symbolic stimulation emanating contin 
(3, p- 


But why should the subject's 


uously from the experimenter” 
397). 
muscles be “naturally” more susceptible 
to outside symbolic stimulation in 
hypnosis, when the reverse is the case 
during sleep or a state of unconscious 
ness, in both of which the subject’s own 
are equally with- 
Furthermore, why should the 
emanating from 
the hypnotist be so much more effective 
than symbolic stimulation in waking 
life, initiated by the subject himself? 
Jenness (5), in a recent review, sug- 
gests that hypnosis is induced by using 
which the past 


conditioned to certain attitudes. 


symbolic activities 
drawn? 


symbolic stimulation 


been 
The 


experimenter, for instance, tells the sub- 


words have in 


ject that he is feeling drowsy, and as, 
“in the past, the subject has been drowsy 
when the ‘drowsy’ has been 
spoken, . . . the state of drowsiness has 
thereby become conditioned to the word 


wi rd 


‘drowsy.’ The word ‘drowsy’ repeated 
later the proper circumstances 
terids to elicit drowsiness” (5, p. 496). 
But such an explanation leaves us in 


under 


the dark as to why some subjects can 
be successfully hypnotized and others 
culture, 
most people are equally conditioned to 


cannot. Presumably, in our 
the word “drowsy,” or to any other 
words used in hypnotic procedure. 
There is one notable recent attempt 
to explain the mechanism of hypnosis, 
namely, R. W. White’s proposal to re- 


gard hypnotic behavior as “a meaning- 


ful, goal-directed striving, its most 
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general goal being to behave like a hyp- 
notized person as this is continuously 
defined by the operator and as this is 
understood by the subject” (12, p. 503). 
The peculiar character and surprising 
success of the hypnotic striving is due, 
according to White, to an altered state 
of the individual induced by hypnotic 
procedure with its attendant relaxation, 
restriction of sensory output, and con 
traction of the subject’s usual frame of 
reference. Once this altered state has 
been produced, it serves to increase the 
subject’s motivation because of the cre- 
ation of a “mono-motivational field.” 

This hypothesis has the undoubted 
merit of recognizing that the explana- 
tion of the phenomenon of hypnosis 
must be found in the psychosomatic 
processes induced in the individual by 
his own goal-directed striving, 2.¢., his 
own activity. However, to the present 
writer at least, White’s theory does not 
satisfactorily explain at least two out 
of the three factors which he insists 
have to be taken into account by every 
theory of hypnosis, #.¢., (1) that the 
hypnotized person behaves without the 
experience of will or intention and 
without the subsequent memory which 
under the circumstances one would 
expect, (2) that he can transcend the 
normal limits of volitional control, and 
(3) that these changes in his behavior 
occur merely because the hypnotist says 
so. 

White explains the first factor by 
pointing to the state of relaxation and 
drowsiness induced in hypnosis and in- 
sists that “the involuntary feeling, the 
literal, humorless manner, the unself- 
consciousness, inattentiveness and poor 
subsequent memory, can all be plausibly 
related to the changes which take place 
(12, p. This ex- 
planation may hold water for a rather 
passive hypnotic state or with passive 
hypnotic subjects, but why do these 


in drowsiness” sor). 








factors persist even during a very activ 
hypnotic state? How can they be ex 


plained by drowsiness when no physical 


tae 
= * 


symptom of drowsiness can be detected FR hypr 
after the initial production of hypnosis? } rease 

As to the second point, White assumes J meet 
that the subject’s striving, reenforced 4; for « 
it is by the altered state of the person, short 


may well result in increased or extended hypn 









control over voluntary as well as auto sc1ou 
nomic functions. With this statemen » hyy 
we are essentially in agreement. needs 
Finally, as an explanation of the third ject V 
factor, White assumes that hypnot mits 
phenomena are produced as the direct ject’s 
result of the subject’s striving “to bh light « 
have like a hypnotized person as this he w 
is continuously defined by the operator ali: “ 
and understood by the subject” (12, fails 
p. 483). This presupposes that the oper crite 
ator must at least be vaguely aware cal m 
the effect he intends to produce and duced 
also, that he must convey that intenti What 
to the subject. Whether or not this motiv: 
always happens in contemporary ex titude, 
perimentation, it is a historical fact thai degree 
hypnotic trance has been produced “Tt m 
peatedly contrary to the subject's ; the pr 
even contrary to the operator’s ex; p to rat 
tation. So Braid (1) asked his servan 7 whate\ 
to take part in a chemical experim ® after tf 
and told him to watch the rim of B the li 
bottle carefully—a procedure which B autom: 
sulted in the servant’s hypnotic tra freely 
within two and one-half minutes. A: p factors, 
even more impressive example is th P Whit 
accidental discovery of the hypnot p atism” 
trance by Puysegur (quoted by Hu! y cxplain 
3, p. 8), who one day attempted altered 
apply Mesmer’s magnetizing meth of the 
to a young shepherd, Victor, who, countes 
stead of showing the usual hyster striving 
convulsion, fell into a quiet sleeping person, 
trance. In these and similar cases () cween 
subject could surely not have beha\ | which 
according to his conception of the oj execute 
erator’s definition. and the 
In another publication (13, p. 160), coopera 
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White further explains that the subject 
exhibits the peculiar characteristics of 
hypnotic behavior merely because of the 
hypnotist’s sav-so, for the all important 
reason that the hypnotic procedure 
meets his latent or manifest needs (e.g., 
for deference, passivity, sex, etc.), in 
short, the subject acts as he does under 
hypnosis because consciously or uncon- 
sciously he wants to play the role of 
a hypnotized person. But even if these 
needs are present and therefore the sub 
ect wants to be hypnotized, White ad- 
mits that it will depend upon the sub- 
iect’s aptitude whether he will exhibit 
light or dec p hypnotic trance or whether 
he will actually become hypnotized at 
all: “. .. when the attempt at hypnosis 
fails... one is then left utterly without 
criteria for determining whether inimi- 
cal motives or absence of aptitude pro- 
duced the decisive effect” (13, p. 158). 
What is necessary, then, is favorable 
motivation combined with hypnotic ap- 
titude, which seems to consist in varying 
degrees of effectiveness of automatism. 
White, “that 


the positive power of needs is limited 


“It may well be,” says 
to ratification by simple majority of 
whatever the hypnotist proposes; there 
ifter the measure executes itself through 
the little understood machinery of 
160). Admitting 


freely the importance of motivational 


automatism” (13, p. 


factors, it would seem to us that what 
White calls “the machinery of autom 
atism” is the factor which has to be 
explained in greater detail before the 
altered state of the subject as the result 
of the hypnotist’s say-so can be ac- 
counted for. Given only the subject's 
striving to behave like a hypnotized 
person, we could never distinguish be- 
tween the genuine hypnotic state, in 
which the subject feels compelled to 
execute an act despite efforts to resist, 
and the situation in which the subject 
cooperatively complies but reports after- 
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wards that this time it didn’t “take,” 
that he knew what he was doing all 


the time but did it to oblige the 
experimenter. 

In the last analysis, the altered state 
of the subject under hypnosis remains 
the central riddle to which we 


find an answer. To try to solve it by 


must 


pointing to automatism, or dissociation, 
or suggestion merely 
riddle until the nature of these explan 
atory processes is explained in turn. To 


poses another 


quote White again: “Insight into the 
nature of automatism must obviously 
precede a more exact understanding of 
the role of motives, and such insight is 
not yet at hand” (13, p. 160). 

The purpose of this paper is to show 
that the evidence upon which such in 
sight could be based has been available 
for some time. A change in our as 


sumptions concerning psychological 
functioning will make it possible not 
only to formulate a consistent theory 
of hypnosis but to integrate it within 
our general psychological framework. 

Perhaps it is platitudinous to insist 
that there is one condition which must 
be fulfilled if the subject is to obey the 
hypnotist’s suggestion: he must literally 
think as the wants him to 
think. 


subject cannot be hypnotized, he reports 


operato! 
In every instance in which the 


afterwards either that he could not con 
centrate on the experimenter’s words, 
perhaps because he could not forget the 
absurdity of the situation, perhaps be 
cause he kept thinking of something 
else; or he admits that he deliberately 
resisted either by criticizing the experi- 
menter’s procedure to himself, or by 
starting to think of something else. 
Now, have we any evidence that the 
“mere” thinking of what the experi- 
menter is saying could have an effect 
which might account for the facts of 
hypnosis? 
all, that words are not magical signs, 


Let us remember, first of 
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nor need they be counters used for the 
mechanical evocation of conditioned re- 
flexes. Rather, words may be considered 
as symbols which stand for the situa 
tion or activity they refer to. The 
Situations we experience and our feel 
ings about them can be described in 
shorthand, as it were, by the use of ap 
propriate labels. As we hear these 
words or speak them, we relive our 
original experience in a sketchy, frag- 
mentary way. Essentially, we relive our 
attitude in the situation as weil as our 
reaction to it, we visualize ourselves and 
feel ourselves in the situation whenever 
it is described verbally. The actual 
words used do not matter; as long as 
they describe a situation adequately for 
us, we refocus on it and thus relive it. 
When the experimenter insists “your 
eyelids are getting heavy” or “you are 
falling forward,” he invites the subject 
to imagine himself in that particular 
situation. The state of drowsiness and 
relaxed attention is induced in the be- 
ginning of hypnosis to insure that the 
subject will be able to concentrate on 
the situation described by the experi 
menter without being unduly distracted 
by incidental stimulatior. 


“Tuinkine” Resuttinc in Moror 
PHENOMENA 

In recent years considerable evidence 
has accumulated which tends to show 
that every attempt to imagine a move- 
ment results in minimal nervous ex- 
citation in peripheral muscle groups 
concerned in that movement. Thus E. 
Jacobson (4), in a series of ingenious 
experiments, has shown that an im- 
agined movement (e.g., bending one 
arm), results in measurable action cur- 
rents generated in the flexor muscles 
of the same arm. These minimal mus- 
cular contractions occur always in the 


limb which is imagined as being moved 
and are not observable in other limbs 








or the trunk, provided the subject has 
learned to relax completely. Jacobson 
has further shown that it is impossible 
to imagine movement in a limb and 
relax it at the same time. 

That such minimal nervous excitation 
in effector organs, originating in th 


subject’s imagining a movement, can 
become intensified until actual move 
ment results has been confirmed experi 
mentally by J. H. Schultz (9) and 
clinically by Jennette Lee (6). 
Schultz asked his subjects to imagine 
or think of falling forward or back 
ward, or to imagine that a string held 
in one hand and weighted at the othe: 
end would swing from left to right o: 
forward and backward.’ Every subject 
who consistently thought of these move 
ments actually produced them. The 
present writer has verified these obser 
vations repeatedly with esseniially the 
same results. The only subjects wh 
showed no movements were those who 
did not imagine the chosen direction con 
sistently and paid attention to their sway 
intermittently, so correcting it, and thos 
subjects who unwittingly resisted by 
repeating the formula “falling forward” 
mechanically while thinking of some 
thing else. It should be noted in pass 
ing that this result is not achieved by 
“suggestion” as usually understood, for 
the experimenter need not know 
which direction the subject intends | 
fall or in which direction he will im 
agine the pendulum to swing. Th 
term “autosuggestion” also is inappli 
cable if it means “I make myself be 
lieve I am doing something which ! 
know I am not doing.” The difference 
between actively imagining falling for 
ward (that is, imagining the actual 
direction of sway and the sensations 
connected with it) and the make-belies 
statement “I am falling forward” 


1 Cf. also Hull's section on “Unconscious ! 
ment and the imagination” (3, p. 44). 
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Before acting on a 
the 


state- 


than verbal. 
an autosuggestion, 


ct must believe it to be a 
of fact, even if it is only make- 
to the 


rather 


must 
ol 
attempt 


then he give in 


sensations movement 


make an to correct his 
sway by resisung passively or actively, 
by standing still or moving in the oppo 
site direction. Thus a waking suggestion 


will 
the attitude the subject takes toward it. 


asked 


imagine himself falling, there is no oc 


be acted on or not according to 


lf. however, he is merely to 


sion for either questioning the ver 
icity of a suggestion or deliberately 
compensating for the sway by resisting 
it. This difference seems to account for 
fact that it 
every subject moves in the imagined 


aire 


the is usually found that 
tion to some extent (cf. Schultz, o, 
and column 2 of this page), while there 
- on 


are always several subjects who will 
not act upon a waking suggestion, and 
still more who will not obey an auto 
Indeed, we would like to 


suggest that whenever the formula “you 


suggestion. 


are falling forward” or the correspond 
ing autosuggestion zs acted upon, it is 
because the subject thinks about it, sees 
ind feels himself falling in imagination 
until the imagined movement becomes 
overt. The experience of “intention,” 


of “willing,” is as absent from these 
imagined movements which have be 
come overt as it is from actions under 
hypnosis 

The hypothesis that a suggestion is 
icted upon only if the subject begins to 
think about it and to imagine the sit 
the 


results of a 


uation described 
the 
exploratory experiment, conducted by 
, d 
t 


ne 


in suggestion 15S 


borne oul by recent 


writer.” Forty-four subjects were 
asked individually to close their eyes 
and imagine themselves falling in one 
n} ire due to Miss |} 


Vymond f their 


tott and Mrs. R 


assistance 


valuabl 
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of four possible directions (forward, 
backward, left, and right). The extent 
of their excursion in the chosen direc 
tion was recorded, in centimeters, for 
a pencil 
On the 


to im 


a period of one minute, by 
fastened to a shoulder stirrup. 


instructed 


fifth trial, they were 
agine themselves falling in the direction 
of their greatest sway, as determined in 
the previous four trials, and to keep on 
imagining regardless of any interrup 
After they had 


started to move, Hull's instructions for 


tions, for one minute. 


the sway test (3, p. 50) were read to 
them, suggesting that they were falling 
in a direction opposite to the one they 


An 


results showed that every one of the 


were imagining. analysis of the 
44 subjects moved to some extent in the 
direction chosen (range of average rate 
trials, 1.3 cm. 


of movements for fout 


per minute to 336 cm. per minute). 


Furthermore, 23 out of the 44 subjects 
kept on moving in the same direction 
after the suggestion as before it, and 
reported afterward that they kept im 
agining falling in their chosen direction 
regardless of the suggestion. Eighteen 
changed their direction while the sug 
gestion was given and reported after- 
that had their 


original focus of imagination during 


ward either they lost 
the suggestion (8 subjects) or that they 
had changed it in accordance with the 
suggestion (10 subjects). One subject 
changed direction but reported no defi 
nite “image” in either direction, while 
two subjects reported that they kept 
their previous visual image, in spite of 
the fact that they had changed direction 
according to the supp stion. These last 
two subjects had very vivid images, of 
being pulled by a rope in one case, and 
of being pushed off a cliff in the second 
case. We might well speculate whether 
might not also 


such a vivid 


include a sensation of resisting the push 


pl ture 


or pull, and this sensation of resisting 
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could become stronger as soon as the 
suggestion was given until it finally re- 
sulted in change of direction. It is 
difficult, of course, to clarify this matter 
without asking leading questions, so we 
offer this possibility merely as a tenta- 
tive suggestion. After the experiment, 
the subjects were asked to describe the 
way in which they imagined falling, 
whether visually or kinesthetically, and 
to rate the vividness of their imagina- 
tive production as “good” or “poor.” 
The relation of rate of fall to good and 
poor imagery and change of direction 
after suggestion appears in Table 1. 
From this table we see that the aver- 
age rate of fall for the “suggestion” 
trial was 54 cm. per minute. The sub 
jects who disregarded the suggestion 
traveled more than twice as fast as those 
subjects who changed direction after 
the suggestion (73 cm. per minute vs. 
33 cm. per minute). This holds good 
whether the subjects have poor imagery 
or good imagery (29 cm. per minute 
vs. 13 cm. per minute for subjects with 
poor imagery, 84 cm. per minute vs. 
53 cm. per minute for those with good 
imagery), though subjects with good 
imagery (whether visual or kines- 
thetic or both combined) travel four 
times as fast either in the original or 
the reversed direction as subjects with 
poor imagery (69 cm. against 17 cm. 
per minute). According to the table, 
it appears further that a combination of 
visual and kinesthetic imagination re- 
sults in a more pronounced sway than 
does visual imagination alone (72 cm. 
per minute vs. 17 cm. per minute), and 
kinesthetic imagination alone seems to 
be even better than the combination, 
though the difference is not significant. 
From these results it seems safe to 
conclude that the more vivid the imag- 
inative process, the more pronounced 
will be the overt movements. We can 
also say that, in the overwhelming ma- 
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jority of cases, the suggestion running 
counter to the subject’s own imagina- 
tive process was obeyed only as the sub. 
ject began thinking about it and 5 
changed his focus of imagination. The 
question as to why half the subjects 
managed to keep their original focus 
while the other half did not can per 
haps be answered by referring to our 
table again. Here we find that, ou 
of 29 subjects with vivid imagery, 18 
remain in their original direction and 
only 11 change direction in accordance 
with the experimenter’s suggestion. But 
out of 15 subjects with weak imagery, 
only 5 manage to keep their focus while 
10 change it with the suggestion. If 
it is permissible to assume that it is 
easier to concentrate on the object of 
imagination when it is imagined very 
vividly, we could conclude that, the 
more concentratedly and vividly th 
subject imagines a movement, the less 
likelihood will there be that any ou 
side suggestion will break into his train 
of thought. This has an important 
bearing on the technique of producing 
hypnosis and will be dealt with later on 

It is possible to interpret another 
recent experiment as bearing on the 
same problem of the relationship bx 
tween “thinking” or “imagining” and 
muscular action. R. A. Vandell et al 
(11) have shown that “mental” practice 
in dart-throwing, in which the subject 
for a stated period per day sits in front 
of the target and imagines throwing 
darts, is as effective in improving ac 
curacy as is physical practice. This in- 
vestigation, carried out with only four 
subjects, has been verified in our own 
laboratory by D. M. Beattie (unpub- 
lished) with a larger number of sub- 
jects. The only explanation which can 
reasonably be given in the light o 
Jacobson’s investigations (4) is the hypo- 
thesis that the process of imagining 2 
movement results in an actual though 
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minimal 


used in actual dart-throwing. As Beattie 
found, however, that the subject’s aim 
with both arms is improved in spite of 


the fact that they imagined only throw 


ng with the preferred arm, we are 
forced to the conclusion that the im- 
proved eye-arm coordination represents 
a centrally initiated though peripherally 


executed process. 

Another instance of imagined move 
ments being translated into overt move 
ments without the experience of in 


tention is supplied by the coordination 
technique worked out by Jennette Lee 
(6). This technique is designed to 
achieve muscular coordination by train- 
ing the pupil in employing balanced 


movements from a position of mechan 


ical advantage instead of depending on 
applied 


haphazardly and_ wastefully 


muscular push and pull. 


to conceive the direction of 
movement and then to wait without 


deliberate muscular interference until 
In this 
way, any desired movement 1s executed 


that movement becomes overt. 


effortlessly, exactly as conceived, in spite 


of the fact that 
tentionally” the pupil had executed it 
for years in an entirely different way. 


But not only movements can be pro- 
duced by imagining them; muscular 


contractures in varying degree, right 


down to a condition resembling the 
well-known hypnotic catalepsies, can be 
y. If a normal 
waking subject is asked to sit with his 


effected in a similar way. 


arms resting on his knees, and to im- 
agine a straight iron rod extending 
through his right arm from shoulder 
to finger tips, it will be found on lifting 


both his arms that his left arm is re- 
laxed, bent at elbow and wrist joints, 
while the right arm will be stiff and 
rigid, to the subject’s own great sur- 
prise. To produce a greater degree of 


innervation of the muscles 


Muscular re- 
education is achieved by teaching pupils 
a given 


“consciously” or “in- 


contracture, some training in relaxed 
(Schultz's 
training”) appears to be 
Accerding to Schultz’s 
nounced catalepsies resembling in every 
under 


concentration “autogeni 
necessary 
report, pro 
way those observed hypnosis 
have been produced by such a process 
of imagining the corresponding sensa 
tions in a state of relaxed concentration 


‘THINKING RESULTING IN SENSATION ANp 
SUSPENSION OF SENSATION 


Besides movements and muscular 
contractures, sensations can be produced 
by imagining them, as reported by | 
H. Schultz (9). He finds, for instance, 
that a completely relaxed subject wh 
vividly imagines his hand exposed to 
heat will gradually experience a sensa 
tion of warmth, which can be measured 
objectively as a rise in skin temperature 
(up to 2° C. above normal). Con 
versely, imagining head or forehead to 
be cool was found to result in a fall in 
temperature and paling of the skin, 
owing to contracture of superficial blood 
vessels. In fact, Schultz reports one 
case in which the subject, in spite of 
the experimenter’s warning, imagined 
her arm to be ice cold with the result 
that a painful vascular spasm was pr 
duced which disappeared only after sug 
gestion under hypnosis. 

In the psychological 
recent years, we find reports of ex 


literature of 


periments which deal with the same 
phenomenon. G. W. Williams (15) 
instructed his subjects to see how light 
a weight they could feel on the up 
of their middle finger. Weights were 
placed on the subject’s fingers behind 
a screen for the first four stimulations, 
of which the fourth was barely per 
ceptible; no weights were used for the 
following stimulations, though the 
‘ready” signal was given as usual. On 
the average, four times out of ten a 
weight was reported when none was 
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e inlied \ more detailed report ol 
ul ' subject’s reaction in such exper! 
ry ents on “suggestibility” has been given 
0 A. ae Edwards (2). He led his 
ry ibjects to expect a tactile stimulus of 
SIS varmth some seconds before actually 
CSS . ving It. His subjects reported that 
felt “a slight pressure and dis 

1) rt warm sensations from the time 
nerimenter said ‘now’ up to the 

on | giving of the .. . stimulus” (2, 
). Edwards concluded from his 

lar ly that “in certain departments of 
ed 1 verbal suggestion may arouse 


us processes which are, phe 


nologically, identical with thos¢ 

n linarily aroused by an _ adequat 
ulus” (p. 128). In Edwards’ ex 
’ rent, the expectation of the stim 

ed that is, thinking of it or imagining 
Ire t) produced “distinct sensations” ot 
mn ory images,” according to the re 
to § port of his waking subjects. The latter 
h § term was used, so one subject ex 
in, plained, because the sensation experi 
0d enced was noticeably weaker than that 
M t on presentation of the actual stim. 
ol ilus. There is hardly any doubt that, 
ied | these experiments on sensory sug 
ull tion, several of which are reported 
ri Hull (3), the impression of a sensa 
us produced by the subject's Locus 
on the imagined stimulus situation 

ol way similar to that reported by 
ex Schultz for his subjects. The only 
me lifference is that Schultz’s subjects were 


ucted to imagine a definite situ 





n, ¢.g., putting their hands in hot 
up water, while the subjects in the above 
ere “suggestion” experiments were led to 
ind ¢ t a stimulus and therefore un 
ms; He wittingly induced to imagine it. The 
er difference in intensity of the sensation 
the experienced is due to the state of 
the relaxed concentration achieved by 


On Schultz's subjects as a result of his 
“autogenic training.” 


eee 


it seems that it is not only pos 
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sible to produce a sensation by imag 
ining it but also to intensify an already 
existing one. Thus Schultz reports 
that his subjects were able to concentrat 
on the sensation of the pulsating heart 
and arteries until it was felt all over 
their bodies, and then, by imagining 
an accelerated or retarded beat, actually 
to produc it. 

Not only can sensations be produced 
and intensified, according to Schultz 
they may also be suspended by subjects 
in a state of relaxed concentration. 
The mechanism by which such absence 
of sensation (especially of pain) may 
be achieved is again an imaginative 
focusing on a situation which is asso 
ciated with the desired condition. For 
instance, imagining a limb, e.g., to be 
cool, relaxed, and free from pain will 
result in moderate contraction of cu 
taneous blood vessels, lowering of 
temperature, and analgesia. 

Thus movements, contractures, sen 
sations (or absence of sensation), and 
changes in autonomic functions can be 
produced by imagining situations which 
will regularly produce them. In all 
these cases the supposedly “central” 
process of thinking or imagining seems 
to initiate directly certain peripheral 
changes. Probably because of this direct 
connection, movements are exper need 
as different from ordinary “willed” 
movements. Psychologically speaking, 
the experience olf “effort” or “intent” 
is absent. Thus executing a movement 
as the result of imagining it represents 
a gradual intensification of the minimal 
motor nerve excitation accompanying 
the imaginative process. Imagining a 
sensation could be de S« ribed as a process 
of focusing on a previous experience 
(¢.g., of warmth, cold, pressure, pain) 
in such a way that the reaction of the 
organism to such an experience will 
be reinstated (dilation of blood vessels 


accompanying warmth, contraction ac 
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companying cold, muscular spasms with 
pain, relaxation with freedom from 
pain, etc.). 

The phenomena mentioned so far, 
whether motor or sensory, are thus the 
result of thinking or imagining. The 
more concentrated such thinking, pro- 
vided it is free from effort (from “will- 
ing”), the more pronounced will be 
the organic changes produced by it. 
Thus mild stiffening of a limb, sway 
of body or pendulum, simple move- 
ments of body or limb, “illusory” sen- 
sations, can be produced in the normal 
waking state, whereas pronounced cat- 
alepsies, change in body temperature, 
heart action, or analgesia are possible 
only after considerable training in re- 
laxed concentration (Schultz’s “auto- 
genic training”). The primary object 
of such training is to bring about re- 
laxation with consequent reduction and, 
finally, exclusion of stimuli irrelevant 
to the object of concentration. During 
hypnosis, the instruction to relax com- 
pletely is part of the technique em- 
ployed in most cases. But, in every 
case, some effort is rnade to have the 
subject concentrate exclusively on some 
object so that the possibility of external 
stimulation is reduced and finally ex- 
cluded. As the subject concentrates on 
the actions described by the experi- 
menter, he gradually reduces his sensi- 
tivity to distractions to such an extent 
that eventually he is not able to think 
of anything but the sensations, feel- 
ings, and actions described by the ex- 
perimenter, and that so intensely that 
they are actually produced. 

Both in the hypnotic state and in the 
state of relaxed concentration (Schultz’s 
term is Versenkung) there seems to 
be a reduction of distractibility and a 
consequent intensification of thinking 
or imagining. But in the hypnotized 
subject, thinking follows channels deter- 
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mined by the hypnotist, while in the 
concentrated state it follows channels 
determined by the subjects themselves, 
Hence the lack of spontaneity and of 
humor noted during hypnosis, and the 


increased originality and productivity 
of thinking observed by Schultz in his 
subjects during relaxed concentration. 

We suggest, then, that hypnosis e¢s 
sentially consists in concentrating and 
therefore intensifying the subject’s imag 
inative processes. Directed toward one 
focus, the situation described by the 
experimenter, the subject will be able 
to imagine this situation much more 
intensely than he is able to do ordi 
narily, without the usual internal and 
external distractions, and as a conse 
quence his imagination will produce 
results which are far more effective than 
they could be in the waking state. 
There is no magic control of hypnotized 
by hypnotist. The suggestions or com 
mands of the hypnotist have no other 
purpose than to provide the subject 
with the blueprint of a situation which 
he can imagine and therefore unwit 
tingly act out. If the hypnotized sub- 
ject is told that his arm is stiff and he 
will not be able to bend it, he immedi- 
ately conceives of his arm as being 
stiff, and no contradictory thought will 
interfere. As long as the arm is imag- 
ined as stiff the arm feels stiff, and 
with this feeling comes an actual con- 
traction of muscles; thus, as long as 
this feeling of rigidity lasts, the arm 
really cannot be moved. Any effort 
to bend it will consist in an_ indis 
criminate contraction of muscles, often 
all over the body, without, however, 
changing the focus of imagination. 
The real reason why the subject cannot 
bend his arm is that he cannot imagine 
it flexible and therefore cannot imagine 
bending it. 

We now can return to White's cr- 
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(12) for a valid explanation of 
hypnosis and check our hypothesis 
st them. 


:. First of all, our hypothesis can 
n why the experience of will or 
yn is absent from actions under 
sis. As we have shown, the ex 
of intention is absent from any 


nenon produced by imagining 


ynnding situation. 


Imagined 
nts become overt only if the 
“lets it happen,” #¢., holds his 
anything. Ana 


without “doing” 


lovously, sensations cannot be produced 
villing” them and when they are 

luced by imagination the experience 

ll or intention is absent. 

Secondly, the hypnotized subject 
transcend the normal limits of vo 
nal control because his energy 1s 

not scattered and distracted by con 

flicting thoughts, but concentrated fully 
on the activity of the moment. 

[he hypnotized subject can pro 
duce the varied changes in behavior 
“merely because the hypnotist says so,” 
because he is actively imagining or 
activities described by 
Without this initial 


cooperation, ho hypnosis 1S possible. 


] 
visualizing the 


the hypnotist. 


As the subject gradually becomes re 
laxed and concentrated, his thinking 
is directed into one channel only, 
namely, that prescribed by the hypno- 
tist. And we have seen that to imagine 
intensely, vividly, is to act out what we 
imagine. 

Thus we agree with White that the 
hypnotized subject is engaged in goal 
directed activity, but we doubt that he 
is motivated by a striving to submit 
to the hypnotist and behave like a 
hypnotized subject. Rather, he is 
actively striving to focus on the sit 
uation the experimenter describes and 
to imagine himself in it—thus inci 


dentally producing the feelings, sen 
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sations, movements, which he would 
actually experience.® 
And now let us see whether our 
hypothesis could reconcile the many 
contradictions found in the experi 
mental literature on hypnosis, or ac 


count for the diverse facts reported. 


Hypnosis as A WAKING or SLEEP-LIKE 
STATE 

Young mentions in a recent review 
(18) that reflexologists find hypnosis 
sleep-like in latent time and reflex action 
and in general cortical inhibition. This 
could be explained by our assumption 
that in hypnosis (as in sleep) sensi 
tivity to outside stimulation (apart 
from stimulation by the hypnotist) is 
reduced considerably. Consequently, 
the individual's response to such stimu 
lation would be reduced correspond 
ingly, as is the case both in sleep and 
in hypnosis. Because the hypnotized 
subject’s total activity is compressed 
into his response to the hypnotist, his 
reaction to the environment will be 
found comparable to that of a waking 
subject if his response to the hypno 
tist’s commands is taken as an index. 
Thus experiments on mental activity 
(Goldwyn), 
volitional activity (Dorcus, Pattie), as 
quoted by Young (18, Pp. 94), showed 


performance 


mental integration and 


under hypnosis to be 
positively correlated with that in the 
waking state. 

As there is this one avenue of vig 
orous activity open to the hypnotized 
subject, his gen ral activity level cannot 
be reduced to that of the sleeper. Thus 
we should expect physiological indices 


8 To the reader to whom the present hypothesis 


suggests a revival of Braid’s theory of monoide 


ism (1), we gladlv admit the charge, provided we 
consider the spirit rather than the letter of Braid’s 
exposition At the same time, the present 
hypothesis is perhaps placed in a larger context 
than would have been possible in Braid’s time. 
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which can be obtained without a direct 


response by the subject to a person 
other than the hypnotist to be like those 
obtained from waking subjects. Actu- 
ally, Young (18, p. 94) quotes results 
from previous experimenters according 
to which brain potentials, patellar reflex, 
breathing, oxygen consumption, cere 
bral circulation, blood pressure, blood 
count, of the 


blood seem to be similar in hypnotized 


and chemical analysis 


and in waking subjects. Only in those 


cases of hypnosis where no activity at 
all is required from the subject and all 
contact with the environment is in 
abeyance will the hypnotized subject 
resemble a sleeping subject in his physi 
ological processes, as has been reported 
by Walden (quoted by Jenness, 5, p. 


179). W 


in a state of general muscular relaxa 


should expect that a su ect 


tion would probably give physiological 
indices very similar to those reported 


by Walden. 


Hypnorizapitity Postrrvety or Nec- 
ATIVELY (CORRELATED WITH 
SUGGESTIBILITY 


According to Young, several investi- 
gators “found either no correlation or 
a negative correlation” (Wells, Barry et 
al.) (18, p. 93), while a number of other 
investigators found hypnotizability and 
suggestibility to be related. If we peruse 
the experimental reports it becomes evi 
dent that there is either a direct and sig 
nificant correlation, or an indirect or 
insignificant one, according to our inter 
pretation of the term “suggestibility.” 
In every case where suggestibility was 
measured by prestige suggestions (some 
form of postural sway test) the corre 
Whenever the 
experimenter the other 
hand, to define suggestibility as “the 


lation was positive. 


de ided, on 
subjects’ willingness to comply with 
their 


felt 


statements against 
and 


authoritative 


better knowledge” therefore 
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free to use some paper-and-pencil test 
ol 
tion or no relationship at all was r 
ported. Thus Wells, using the Downing 


“suggestibility,” a negative correla 


non compliance test, reports a negative 
correlation, and Barry, MacKinnon, and 
Murray, 


In 


using a group suggestibilit 


test which questions on polit 


problems or on conduct were asked and 
the majority opinion was quoted, 
ported a negligible positive correlation, 
| 
the 


But Barry et al. in same invest 
: 1 
gation obtained a positive correlatior 
of +.52 on the sway test when 
structing their subjects to assume a 


relaxed, non-resistant attitude. 
There is really no reason why a sub 
who can visualize well and con 


to 


ject 
centratedly 
sway test) should imagine a statement 


(as he has do in th 
to be true which he knows to be wrong 
or should imagine the majority opinion 
to be correct against his personal cor 
We 


higher correlation between hypnotiza 


victions. should expect a_ still 
bility and suggestibility as measured by 
the sway test if the subjects were asked 


to think of falling forward instead of 
giving them the suggestion “you 
falling forward,” which he may 


may not believe and therefore may 
may not visualize. 

We could say, then, that suggest 
bility defined as positive reaction to 
posture sway tests” has been found t 
correlate positively with hypnotizability, 


while suggestibility defined as “willing 


ness to agree with another's opinio! 
against one’s own conviction” has n 
connection with hypnotizability accord 
In other 
words, on the basis of the evidence, we 
could predict that only those subjects 
who can imagine sharply and well in 
the waking state will have the neces 
sary vividness of imagination and the 


ing to the available evidence. 


necessary concentration to make them 
good subjects for hypnosis. 
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SuUGGESTIBILITY vERsUS Non 


PRESTIGE OUGGESTIBILITY 

Ir might be profitable at this point 
nvestigate the difference between 

suggesnion and nonprestige sug 

from our point of view. 


to Hull (3, p. 


lity to nonprestige 


384), su: 
suggestion 1S 
to susceptibility to hypnosis in 
respects, and differs in four. 
suggestibility and nonprestige 
thei 


stibility agree (1) in nor 


v shaped curve of distribution, (2) 


r age curve (increase up to seven 
years, then steady decreas« up 
hood), and (2) in the distri 

1 between the sexes (slightly 


rgestibility among the femal 


r su 
t mong the male sex). 
They differ (1) in correlation with 
re suggestion, (2) in relation to 


intelligence, (2) in direction 
tuation effects, and (4) in ten 
of the hypnotic state to heighten 
) 
Pre 


ling to Hull, is similar to hypnosis 


tit lity. tige suggestion, ac 


nect to all seven criteria. 


find 
correlated 


ng the differences first, we 
| Ypnosis 15S positive ly 
prestige suggestibility, while there 
no correlation or a negative one be 
nonpre stige and pre stige suggesti 
this 


To discover the reason for 


we need only to go back to 


rence 
| | 

our hypothesis and consider that every 

Hull is 


1¢ suggestion of some postural 


tige suggestion (which for 
r 


vement) purports to be a statement 


ot tact to which the subject may react 


veral ways. In the first place, he 
may be suspicious of the experimenter, 
which the 


prestige” value for him, and nothing 


case suggestion has no 


| will happen. Or, he may accept 


+] , , 

e suggestion as a statement of fact, 
he may think about it and may imagine 
himself in the described condition (and 


as many prestige suggestions include 


St GGESTION 





AND | ly PNOSIS 


how il 
likely 


thinks he is 


the 
would feel” 


instruction “to imagine 


this is the most out 


come), or, finally, he sup 
sO that he has to 
to fall, 


by catching himself, or by think 


posed to stand still 
correct the described tendency 
either 


ing of moving backward. The subject's 


tendency to catch himself involves re 
pe ited muscular contractions and 1S 
usually called “resistance”: it has been 


observed frequently in so-called “non 


uggestible” subjects. The tendency 
1 
to move backward consists in com 


pensating for the supposed forward 


movement by imagining a backward 


movement and Ink dur COUTS¢ making 


if the phenomenon ol so-called 


“negative suggestibility Interestingly 


enough, this reaction to postural sug 


gestion has been found among cd 


linquent girls and catatonics (Hull, 2) 


In every prestige suggestion, then, th 


describes a situation to 
which the subject reacts imaginatively 


C xperime nter 


according to his understanding of the 


situation. But in the nonprestige sug 
gestion, the subject is asked either to 
select the longer line or the heavier 


we ight ot two, or to report ona W irmth 


or touch stimulus, that is, he sup 


posed to make discriminations 


L 
of stimuli which are actually presented 


SCNSOTY 


times, but which later he is ex 
As Hull 


distortion of 


a tew 
pected to continue perc iving 
such 


correctly remarks, 


judyme nt 


seems to result “from th 
perseveration of the influence of a set 
acquired by the subject” (3, p. 357). 
It will now depend on how confidently 
the subject expects the stimulus to con 
tinue, as to whether or not he 1S 


has 


trickery he 


going 


to imagine it. If he any reason 


to suspect will observe 


critically instead of anticipating th 


stimulus by imagining it. Thus th 


essential difference is that in a prestige 


suggestion the « mphasis is On imagining 


movement described, and in re 


the 
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peated trials the subject will gradually 
learn to imagine more effectively, that 
is, to imagine without resisting. In 
a nonprestige suggestion, the emphasis 
is on discrimination, there is no good 
reason to imagine the sensation to be 
reported—an instruction to imagine is 
certainly never included in the sug 
gestion. After a few trials, the subject 
learns to judge as he is instructed 
instead of to imagine. Thus it is 
explicable enough that prestige sug- 
gestibility increases while nonprestige 
susceptibility decreases with repetition. 

The other two differences concern 
the relation of suggestibility to intelli 
gence, which is supposed to be negative 
for nonprestige suggestion, while the 
consensus of opinion seems to be that 
there is a positive correlation between 
intelligence and hypnotizability, as well 
as between intelligence and_ prestige 
suggestibility (Hull, 3, p. 87). Again, 
the explanation for the discrepancy 
seems fairly simple. Prestige sugges- 
tion, in Hull’s use of the term, is 
always postural response to imagined 
movement—and we would expect that 
on the whole the more intelligent sub- 
ject will be able to imagine more vividly 
and more concentratedly. Nonprestige 
suggestion, on the other hand, seems to 
depend on a certain lack of flexibility, 
an uncritical expectancy of the accus- 
tomed stimulus, which is not usually 
considered a sign of high intelligence. 

There is a similar reason, we believe, 
for the fact that suggestibility shows 
such an unusual age curve. Up to the 
age of seven or eight, the child’s ability 
to concentrate gradually develops so 
that there will be a gradual improve- 
ment in imagining postural movements 
or discriminating between ‘sensations. 
After that age, he becomes gradually 
able to judge the merits of the experi- 
mental situation, which will reduce his 
susceptibility to nonprestige suggestion, 





and will also reduce it for prestige sug 
gestions because he becomes less inc lined 
to imagine unrestrainedly and more 
prone to correct his position in space by 
immediate postural adjustment. By 
the time he reaches maturity these pos 
tural reflexes have sometimes becom: 
so pronounced that he is unable 

stop resisting. The curious U- of 
J-shaped curve which is reported for 
prestige suggestibility (Hull, 3), and 


which Hull correctly considers an arti 
fact, very likely is due to these postur 
reflexes which are superimposed upor 
individual variations in vividness 


imagination. 


AUTOSUGGESTION OR HETEROSUGGESTION 
Primary In Hypnosis 

W. R. Wells (quoted by Jenness, 5) 
inclines to the view that heterosug 
gestion is primary to autosuggestion 
while P. C. Young (16) is convinced 
that autosuggestion may 
As evidence for his 


supersed 
heterosuggestion. 
point of view, Young reports an ex 
periment in which his subjects gave 
themselves an autosuggestion befor 
hypnosis and so were able not only t 
resist the hypnotist’s suggestion in this 
one respect successfully, but also 

remember the period during which 
their autosuggestion became effective 
Wells repeated this experiment (with 
what Jenness calls “unimportant vari 
ations” in technique) and reported that 
in fifteen of his sixteen subjects the: 
was complete inability to resist as had 
been determined beforehand. If we 
compare the experimental procedure in 
the two reports, the reason for the con 
tradictory results becomes at once 

parent: In Young’s experiment th 
subjects were asked to write out what 
autosuggestion they were going to give 
that is, they visualized or imagined 
what they were going to do, in wha 
particular respect they were going 
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leviate from the hypnotist’s commands. 


uit 
one of several typewritten items 
they 


experiments, the subjects 


s 


he hypnotic repertory which 


they would resist. Some 


f rpincu 


f the reports of Young’s subjects will 
ke the difference still clearer: “It 
ed as though I was told that I 

vas not to feel it, but I was fighting 
order and was straining my senses 

| it Here the subject is 
ssfully resisting the command by 

to imagine the forbidden sensa 

Or we quote the report of a 

t who gave himself the auto 
stion he would be able to walk. 
“When I first began to walk (after 
being hypnotized) I walked naturally. 
| uld not think ot my eves as | could 
nk of my feet.” This subject, who 


obeved the lid-closure suggestion, thus 
innot “think” of his eyes but he can 
nk of his feet. And another account 
ft a very complicated 1utosuggestion 
which used two taps by the hypnotist 

! signal to begin and three as a 


on) | to stop 


Arc tl uggestion of the experimenter | 
t to sleep. After that I drew some circles 
th my arm, had my arm stiffened, and my 


ame glued to the floor. I was con 
of what he was doing and telling me 
uddenly | 


isness of him. 


heard two taps and lost 

I then felt an impulse 
ny right arm and let it fall again 
vanted to tap my right foot, and 
three times I no longer 
My left leg then felt that 
uld be stretched out, and 1 remember 


r tapping it 


hing it out The next thing I knew | 
d three taps, and the experimenter was 
y my chair again. (16, p. 138)* 
In this report, we obviously have to 


make allowances for a halting descrip 
tion of an unfamiliar phenomenon, but 
that the 
movements made under the influence 


it seems from the 


context 


ot the autosuggestion were not made in 


‘Tr , ’ 
resent writers 


} 
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defiance of contrary demands from the 


hypnotist. Rather, they are character 
“wanting” to do them or “feel 
they done a It 


seems, then, that the experience of will 


ized by 


ing as if should be 


ing or of intent cither to make these 
movements or to resist the expert 
menter’s commands was lacking. In 


fact, the subject’s behavior and experi 

ence has all the earmarks of movements 

made by imagining them. 
Wells's subjects, as far as a report 


on theit procedure 1s available, seem 


to have tried to resist the hypnotist’s 
suggestions directly, by muscular effort, 
so that with six subjects the experi 
menter detected the critical items “from 
resist si 


instance, the author speaks 


evidence of greater efforts to 
In another 
ol the 


cessful struggle to unclasp his hands.” 


subject’s “severe though unsuc 

The difference between Youn r’s and 
Wells’s experiment seems to lie in the 
object focused on in the autosuggestion 
In Young's 
wrote out what they were going to do, 


experiment, the subjects 


how they were going to act during 
hypnosis; that 1S, their own actions 
were focused on, not their resistance 


to actions dictated by the 
In Wells’s 


focused directly on 


experimenter. 
experiment, the subjects 
their resistance to 
the experimenter; in other words, they 
chose the action of resisting in prefer 
ence to the activity of feeling a sensa 
tion which the experimenter would 
say does not exist, or of raising an arm 
when the experimenter says they can 
not do it. In both cases, the autosug 
gestions seem to have been acted out 
as focused on: Young’s subjects really 
did what they had previously imagined, 
they felt a 
their arm, tapped their foot, etc., in 


sensation, walke d, raise d 


spite of everything the hypnotist could 
do. Wells’s subjects, on the other hand, 
they had focused on, 


ac ted out W hat 


namely, resisting the action prescribed 
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by the experimenter, with the result 
that their ineffective struggles were in- 
tensified after such autosuggestion. As 
pointed out before, direct resistance 
must be ineffective because, during his 
struggles, the subject really continues 
to focus on the prescribed action which 
therefore will be acted out. 

We could say, then, that the question 
as to whether auto- or heterosuggestion 


Rather, 


what is primary during hypnotic trance 


1S primary, 1S put wrongly. 


is the activity first focused on, which 
will be acted out exactly as imagined, 
irrespective of any counter suggestion. 


The test of Wells's 


be en fe or the 


this contention in 


experiment would have 
experimenter to suggest that the subject 
would be unable to struggle or make 
any resistance whatsoever. Our guess 
is that the subject, with his preceding 
would 


autosuggestion of resistance, 


have struggled just as much as before. 
Hypnosis—A 

Another pertinent question which we 
able to 


raised by Pattie and Lundholm (quoted 
by Young, 18, p. 98): Is the hypnotized 


Type or MaALincEeriInc? 


might be answer is the one 


subject engaged in a refined species of 
malingering? Intentional malingering, 
on the authors’ evidence, seems to be 
out of the question; but is it possible 
that the “personality integrate” of one 
level is trying to deceive the “integrate” 
of the next higher level? The comple- 


mentary question is: are the hypnotic 


phenomena preduced (anesthesia, blind- 
etc.) And the 
would be that they are “real” in the 


sense that any functional defect is real. 


ness, “real”? answer 


Just as in a case of functional paralysis 
the patient really cannot move his arm 
voluntarily but may throw it up in- 
voluntarily (or better, reflexly) to save 
himself from a blow, so the hypnotic 
type of functional impairment will not 
be proof against every test that may be 


The completeness of the im 


devised. 
pairment will depend on how com 
pletely and vividly the subject imagines 
himself in the described situation, and, 
of course, on how completely and 
convincingly it was described by the 
experimenter. Thus anesthesia of dif 
ferent degrees will be produced accord 
ing to the varying instructions given, 
and according to the way in which the 
subject visualizes them. So, if it is 
suggested only that the subject’s arm 
will be free from pain on being pricked, 
he may still feel a touch without feel 
ing the pain or being able to identify it 
as a prick. But as soon as the experi 
menter specifies that the arm will be 
completely insensitive, will feel neither 
touch nor pain, corresponding insensi 
tivity will be imagined by the subject, 
and therefore actually felt. Similarly, 
when the suggestion is given that the 
subject will not see a flashing light, 
that suggestion will be imagined and 
therefore reproduced by every subject 
according to his conception of himself 
in a situation undisturbed by any chang 
in illumination. With one subject, only 
the meaning aspect of the experience 
will disappear and he reports that som« 
thing happened, though he does not 
know what: another subject who has 
imagined himself more thoroughly in 
such a situation, denies that anything 
at all happened when the light was 
flashed, and, in fact, his eyes did not 
blink or turn toward the light. Th 
pupillary reflex to light, which ordi 
narily is not an integral part of th 
subjective experience, is, however, con 
sistently present (Lundholm, 7). This 
is quite analogous to functional (hys 
terical) blindness, where the fundus is 
normal and the light reflex is present 
but the patient cannot see. 

If the light reflex could be made an 
integral part of the light experience for 
the subject, it would follow that in sub 
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The various symptoms of conversion 


hysteria (paralys« s, contractures, sensory 
impairment) can be interpreted in this 
way. Asa result of some trifling injury 
which produces an emotional shock but 
does no damage either to the eye or 
to the optic nerve, the patient, for in 
stance, may become functionally blind 


because of his frig] 


itened conviction that 
blindness is the consequence of such an 
injury. In another case, a flesh wound 
in the back may result in “bent back,” 
not because there is anything wrong 
with the patient’s back but because he 
is afraid the injury has crippled him 

so he imagines himself as a cripple so 
vividly that his abdominal muscles con 


tract violently and pe rmanently, forcing 


him to bend over. Many more cases 
can be culled from Southard’s case his 
tories (10), which will bear a similar 
interpretation. The mechanism in the 


so-called organ neuroses 1s quit inalo 
gous: an accidental exertion or emo 
tional upset may produce a temporary 
tachycardia which may so alarm the 
patient that now he becomes convinced 
he has a “weak heart,” which, inci 
dentally, may provide a way out of his 
emotional difficulty. So he concentrates 
on the increased rate and other irregu 
larities of his heart beat, imagines them, 
and finally produces them. In all these 
cases, the patient’s imagination, re 
enforced by fear, becomes singularly 
concentrated on the very thing he is 
afraid of, and produces it, in spite of 
his frantic efforts to avoid it—a situa 
tion too reminiscent of the struggles 
of the vainly resisting hypnotic subj ct 
to be altogether a coincidence. It is 
significant also that both the anesthesia 
produced under hypnosis and_ that 
observed clinically are “glove” anes 
thesias, i.c., the anesthesia will extend 
over the hand only, or over hand and 


arm, but will not follow the distri 


bution of th corresponding sensory 
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nerve. This becomes explicable when 
we realize that the situation imagined 
by the subject will include a part of the 
body which is significant for him, 
rather than producing an anesthesia 
which follows the distribution of a 
nerve not only unknown but completely 
irrelevant to him. 

While in the normal personality the 
imaginative process may initiate sensory 
perception (e.g., by lowering the sen- 
sory threshold), it is subordinated to it 
and therefore continually corrected by 
it. Increasing intensity of emotional 
preoccupation, however, may bring with 
it a distortion of the perceptual process. 
In organ neuroses, where exaggerated 
sensations may first come as a sequel 
(and symptom) either of illness or of 
an emotional upset, they will be per- 
petuated by the patient’s imagination. 
In conversion hysteria, the emotional 
situation has forced the imaginative 
focus on some part of the body which 
plays a role in the situation. In schizo- 
phrenia, finally, the withdrawal from 
actuality and intensification of the 
imaginative process may eventually be 
indulged in for its inherent satisfaction. 
The motive of escape from unbearable 
emotional pressure may play a role in 
the beginning, but the patient’s pre- 
occupation with his imaginative world 
may finally become an end in itself. 
When this point is reached, sensory per- 
ception is wholly subordinated to his 
imaginative productions, and visual as 
well as auditory hallucinations appear 
to him with the full flavor of reality. 
Favoring this interpretation would be 
the well-known emotional “flattening” 
in schizophrenia, which forms a sharp 
contrast with the emotional concern of 
the psychoneurotic for himself, and the 
intact emotional reactivity to his en- 
vironment shown by the sufferer from 
conversion hysteria. 
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Hypnotic AMNESIA AND Hypermnesy, 


The production of posthypnotic 
amnesia and the recovery of memories 
under hypnosis will be treated together 
as different aspects of one phenomenon, 
In the light of our hypothesis, this phe- 
nomenon can be explained if we assume 
that remembering is again an imagina- 
tive process which represents a refocus- 
ing on past experience. This refocusing 
is really a tentative reliving of that 
experience, not as it actually happened 
but as it is significant to us at the 
present time. Therefore, the psycho- 
physiological processes which go with 
that experience will be reactivated, 
which includes imaginal, verbal, and 
emotional aspects as well as their motor, 
sensory, and autonomic concomitants. 
Affective attitudes operative in the past, 
as modified in the present, will deter- 
mine not only what is focused on but 
also the structure of what is finally 
remembered. Such a conception of the 
process of remembering enables us to 
dispense with a trace theory, which 
assumes an accidental reactivation of 
definite engrams and is forced into vio- 
lent contortions to explain a reorganiza- 
tion of experience such as that to which 
Bartlett’s experiments have accustomed 
us. We can also dispense with a special 
process of inhibition because we assume 
that focusing involves a “directing away 
from” as much as a “directing toward.” 
The situations or reactions which are 
not focused on at the time will not be 
remembered, even without having to be 
specially “inhibited.” 

The activity of visualizing or focus 
ing on past experience could be expected 
to be increased in effectiveness under 
the same conditions under which 
imagining a movement or a sensation 
becomes so effective that it becomes 
overt. In fact, Schultz (g) reports that 
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during relaxed concentration his sub- 
jects are able to recover memories which 
had not been accessible to them nor- 
mally—which would give us a parallel 
with the reported hypermnesias in the 
hypnotic state. In hypnosis, as during 
relaxed concentration, the subject is able 
to focus more sharply on past experi- 
ence, to visualize it more clearly, and 
so to recover memories which he had 
“lost” in the waking state. The more 
meaning the original situation has had 
for him, the easier will it be to refocus 
on it. This, we believe, is the explana- 
tion for the fact (reported by White 
et al., 14) that meaningful material 
(poetry as well as moving pictures) 
show greatly increased recall under 
hypnosis, while recall for nonsense 
material shows, if anything, a decrease. 

The subject’s commitment to one 
train of thought which is initiated by 
the hypnotist makes it impossible for 
him to break off the process of visualiza- 
tion, either by irrelevant associations, or 
by a deliberate effort, once it has pro- 
gressed beyond a certain point. In deep 
hypnosis, there seems literally nothing 
else for the subject to do but to go on 
in the direction he started out on. The 
process of focusing has become so 
efficient, so selective, that nothing else 
exists and therefore no other possibility 
of action is available to the subject. It 
is instructive to read the reports of some 
of Young’s subjects in this connection: 


At the suggestion of the experimenter, I 
felt quite comfortable and eventually lost 
consciousness. He told me that my feet were 
glued to the floor and that I couldn’t lift 
them. I knew very well what I was trying 
to do, but I couldn’t find my feet. He also 
did something to my arm that caused me to 
lose it. (16, p. 138) 

Compared with the 


report quoted 


above (cf. p. 121 of this article), that 
the subject “lost consciousness of the 
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experimenter” as soon as his autosug- 
gestion came into force, and that the 
experimenter suddenly appeared again 
when the autosuggestion ended (when 
in reality he had been there and talk- 
ing to the subject all the time), this 
report lends support to our contention 
that everything but the current process 
of imagination is “lost” to the subject. 
If it is the subject himself who has 
initiated this process, the experimenter 
is “lost,” if the subject is visualizing 
what the experimenter describes he will 
have the experience of “losing” those 
parts of himself (whether limbs or 
memories) which at the same time he 
is using to execute the required move- 
ments or recount forgotten memories. 
When the trance is over, he has no 
means of refocusing on the trance ex- 
periences for they were initiated and 
directed by someone else’s description. 
Unless the subject himself explicitly 
imagines or visualizes some part of 
the trance experience (as happened, 
e.g., in the autosuggestions reported by 
Young), or unless the subject, accord- 
ing to the hypnotist’s instructions, visu- 
alizes himself recalling the trance 
events, he has no means of access to 
them. 

Posthypnotic amnesia, then, is pro- 
duced because the subject’s imaginative 
processes have been directed by the 
experimenter during hypnosis, the more 
completely the deeper the hypnosis. 
After light hypnosis, the subject may 
have forgotten merely temporarily or 
may report later that he “knew it all 
the time but couldn’t find the words.” 
But in deep hypnosis the experimenter- 
initiated imaginative process seems to 
form a closed system which is not acces- 
sible to the subject’s later attempts at 
refocusing. 
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PosTHYPNOTIC SUGGESTION 

When a subject receives a posthyp- 
notic suggestion he will, according to 
our hypothesis, focus on the proposed 
action, inducing the appropriate motor, 
sensory, autonomic adjustments. These 
adjustments are carried over into the 
waking state as an urge, a desire, a 
tendency which is carried out as any 
tendency is, without deliberation. This 
is illustrated by a report by Dr. Bleuler 


on his own experiences under hypnosis. 


I was able to resist the carrying out of a 


post-hypnotic suggestion. However, this cost 


me considerable trouble, and if I forgot for 
an instant during talking my resolve not to 
take any notice of the plate, which I was 
supposed to place somewhere else, I suddenly 
found myself fixing this object with my 
eyes. The thought of what I had been 
ordered to do worried me until I went to 
sleep, and when I was in bed I nearly got 
up again to carry it out, merely to ease my 
mind. However, I soon fell asleep, and the 
action of the suggestion was then lost. (quoted 
by Hull, 3, p. 40) 


This description by a trained observer 
in whom no posthypnotic amnesia was 
induced shows this tendency at work 
which would be even more difficult to 
resist if its origin were unknown, as is 
the case with subjects in whom amnesia 
has been induced. 

J. H. Schultz (9) reports, quite analo 
gously to the phenomenon of posthyp- 
notic suggestion, that his subjects in a 
state of relaxed concentration can focus 
on an intention (e.g., to write overdue 
letters) which carries over into their 
normal life, perhaps at first as a feeling 
of generalized restlessness, until it is 
crystallized into an urge to write these 
letters, which is then carried out with- 
out any effort. 

What is left to explain is how such 
a tendency can be in abeyance over a 
period of time and then appear exactly 
at the appointed hour. Here again 
Schultz's researches give us a lead. He 
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claims that it is possible even for wak 
ing subjects, before going to sleep, to 
focus on a given time for waking, and 
to wake up exactly at that hour. 0; 
it is possible, according to him, to fix 
on a certain time to stop work, and 
then go on working; at the set time, 
in spite of being completely absorbed 
in his task, the subject will “come to” 
and stop. 

If it can be verified that this “tim, 
sense” (which seems to be no mor 
than a subliminal awareness of the clock 
or other cues) operates even in the wak 
ing state, as Schultz claims, the post 
hypnotic suggestion which becomes 
effective at a given time could b 
explained as an_ intensification of 
a normal phenomenon, as has been 
shown to hold for other hypnotic 


demonstrations. 


Hypnotic AcE REGRESSION 


The controversy as to whether hyp 
notic age regression is actual or an ar' 
fact has gone on for years, with th 
reflexologists (cf. Platonow, 8) inclining 
toward the first alternative, American 
experimentalists (cf. Young, 17) toward 
the second. On the basis of our hypoth 
esis, we would disagree with Young's 
view that the subject is playing a role, 
and giving a rather worse performance 
than in the waking state; rather, he is 
reliving that period in his life. But as 
the subject is an adult refocusing on 
the past and thereby re-creating it 1 
his body, he will not give an exact 
reproduction. The fidelity of his per 
formance will depend on what he has 
focused on. If he is permitted to r 
live the required age from his own 
point of view as a child of that age, 
and if, therefore, he is focusing on 
memories which have been significant 
to him, the result will be creditable. 
But if he is scored on his performance 
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on will lead not to a refocusing on his 
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‘T he fidelity 


child of the required age. 


of his performance will then depend on 
well acquainted the subject is with 


WW | 


ldren’s performance at that age. In 


way it could be explained, on the 


hand. how actual childhood memo 
an be recovered, as has been re 


d_ repeatedly, and, on the other 


how different hypnotic subjects 


give such unequal performances at 


rent hypnotic age levels on tests 

the Binet. 
Summing up our evidence, we find 
our hypothesis can explain the 
facts reported in connection 


th hypnosis. It remains for us now 
mpt to reconcile our hypothesis 
systematic view of psychological 
inctioning. 
ccording to our hypothesis, in hyp- 
sis the individual is actively striving 
to imagine what the hypnotist describes, 
id in so doing gradually narrows 
down his focus and relinquishes the 
control of his imaginative processes. 
But that implies that he must be abl 
to direct his imaginative processes him 
self both before and after hypnosis, that 
in ordinary waking life his focusing as 
well as his refocusing activities (7.¢., his 
thinking, his acting, his remembering) 
must be self-initiated, rather than de 
pending exclusively on external or in 
ternal stimuli. To follow through our 
assumption, we have to postulate a cen 
tral initiation of sensory perception, in- 
stead of holding to the older assumption 
that 


stimulus in the sense that a charge of 


a sensation is produced by the 
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gunpowder is set off by a match at the 


The individual focuses 


on a situation and actively 


end of a fuse. 


S¢ lects the 


sensations which he will perceive, he 


actively rocuses on possible situations in 


} 


imagining, on symbols in logical think 


t 
and he refocuses on past experi 


ing; 
ences in remembering. Such focusing 
on present, past, and possible situations 
is merely directed more efficiently, more 
intensely, during hypnosis than in wak 
ing life, and determined by the hyp 
notist instead of by the subject himself 
individual 


the 


Only if we grant that the 


SC lection ol 
that 


ordinarily initiates the 
he dire cts 


shall 


we be able to admit that he can refocus 


stimulus situation and 


the way in which he perceives il 


on it and re-create in himself the appro 
logical changes. If 
forced 


the environment, we sh il] 


priate psycho-physio 


we insist on a focus which is 


on him by 
have to make peripheral processes pri 
mary to central processes, a proceeding 
which will result at best in a hypothesis 
of reflex action ill-adapted to the accu 
mulating evidence in the field of hyp 
nosis as well as in the larger field of 


personality study. 
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THE INTENSITY OF AN ATTITUDE 


BY HADLEY 


CANTRIL 


Princeton Unuwwersity 


date have, 


distinguished 


rrITUDE studies to 


in general, not 


clearly between what might be 


called the intensity of opinion, as 
contrasted to its direction or extent. 
Thurstone scales, for example, seem to 
measure essentially how strongly people 
like or dislike various social symbols or 
proposals, while the Likert technique, 


on the other hand, seems to combine 


both and direction. Some 
studies have that 


opinion is held with unusual strength 


intensity 
indicated atypical 
nd is likely to involve greater affect 
than more compromising 
This was particularly well shown by 
F. H. Allport and D. A. Hartmann in 
1925.’ More recent work has confirmed 


posiuons. 


this earlier observation.’ Public opinion 
surveys have shown that those who hold 
their opinions most intensely are also 
more consistent in their opinions on a 
variety of related issues.® 

In this study the attempt was made 
to draw a distinction between the in 
tensity of an attitude and its direction 
nd to determine the relationship of the 


two variables. A report issued by the 


The 
opinion 


Allport, F. H., & Hartmann, D. A 

surement and motivation of atypical 
in a certain group. Amer. pol. Sci. Rev., 
19, 735-760 


' 
, for example, 


1925, 
Johnson, D. M. Confidence 
opinion. |. soc. Psychol., 
0; and Ewing, T. N. A study 
involved in changes of opinion. 
1942, 16, 63-88. 

The measurement of intensity, 
Opinion (ed. by Hadley 
Princeton University Press, 


> expression of 


J. s 
8 Katz, Daniel 
in Gauging 
Cantril) 


Publi 
Princeton 
1944, Chap. 3. 


Information and Education Division of 
the Army Service Forces and released 
in August, 1945, reveals independent 
research by Dr. Samuel Stouffer and his 
associates on the measurement of the 
intensity and certainty of opinion on 
Army populations.“ The technique 
used in the Army study is considerably 
more elaborate than the method em 


Stouffer 


scale on the 


ployed here. and associates 


constructed a “content” 
of an attitude by using a battery of 
questions with an intensity (or cer 
tainty) device attached to each ques 
tion. The method used in the present 
experiment may be somewhat less reli 
able than that reported by the Army 
research group but it may have certain 
advantages for the more usual survey 
technique involving personal interviews. 
The method described here is considet 
ably less expensive and perhaps more 
practicable in studying rather highly 
contentious issues where opinion is wel! 
crystallized and where the repetitiot 
similar issues on a single ballot might 
be embarrassing for interviewers and/o1 
respondents.” 

‘Experiments on the measurement of intensity 
attitude 
Army Service Forces, Information 
Report No. D-1, 1945, 
scaling method 


function and analysis 
Headquarters 

and Education 
pp. 29 For a discussion of the 
used by the Army Service Forces Information and 
Education Division, see L. Guttman. A basis for 
sociol, Rev., 1944, 


zero-point mn 


Division 


scaling qualitative data {mer 
9, 139-150 

"In the Army 
printed ballot, thus avoiding many of the difh 
culties arising from personal interviewing 


surveys respondents checked a 
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PROCEDURE 
Two general issues were selected 
which it was known from previous 
public opinion polls were meaningful 
to people and on which most people 
had an opihion—the Negro problem 
and government regulation of business. 
Since none of the standardized scales 
proved applicable for use on a public 
opinion poll, a simple attitude scale was 
constructed for each of the issues: the 
scale for the Negro involved four alter- 
natives, that on government control in- 
volved five alternatives. After careful 
testing of the questions for clarity and 
comprehensibility, the various _ state- 
ments on each of the questions were 
rated by 80 judges on a 10 to o scale 
as to the place each statement should 
occupy on an attitude continuum rang- 
ing from most favorable to most un- 
favorable. A_ simple intensity device 
which had previously proved reliable 
followed each attitude question.® 
The questions asked were as follows: 


Now I'd like you to pick out from the state 
ments on this card the ONE that best 
describes the way you feel about Negroes. 
(Card-handed to respondents with following 
statements on it.) 


1. I believe Negroes should have more op 
portunities than they do now. 
Because Negroes are so different from 
white people as a race, I believe they 
should not be allowed to mix with whites 
in any way. . 
Although Negroes should not be mis- 
treated by whites, the white race should 
always keep its superior position. 
i believe Negroes should have the same 
privileges and opportunities as white 
people. 
How strongly do you hold this opinign— 
very strongly, fairly strongly, or don’t you 
care much one way or the other? 


Which one of the following statements best 
expresses what you think should be the rela 


6 For a discussion of the measurement of the 
intensity of attitude and a consideration of various 


methods see Daniel Katz, op. cit. 
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tionship between business and government 
when the war is over? (Card handed tp 
respondents. ) 


1. There should be as little government regy 
lation of business as possible. 
There should be more regulation of busj 
ness than there was before the war. 
Some government regulation of business 
is necessary but there should be less regy 
lation than we had under the New Deal 
before the war. 
The government should own and control 
all big industries, banks, and 
resources. 
The government should continue to regu 
iate business about the way it did before 
we got into the war. 


natural 


How strongly do you hold this opinion 
very strongly, fairly strongly, or don’t you 
care much one way or the other? 
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together with the intensity device, was 


included on a public opinion poll * in 
Mav of 1945 and asked of a nation-wide 


representative sample white populatio: 


Tue INTENSITY OF 


The attitude scale toward the Negro, 
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to compare the intensity of opinions 
with respect to various issues, we must 
make the broader assumption that the 
same expression of intensity has the 
same average value for all positions on 


TABLE 1 
DisTRIBUTION, INTENSITY, AND SCALI VALUE CONCERNING ALTERNATIVES ON ATTITUDE 
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[he question concerning government 
control, together with its intensity de 
vice, was asked in June 1945 of a nation 


ide representative sample of the white 


W 
population. 


If we 


re to compare the intensity of 
opinions of persons who choose various 
alternatives for the same issue, we must 


assume that the same expression of in- 
i.c., “fairly strongly”’—has the 
same average value for all positions on 
that issue. Otherwise we cannot draw 
And if we are 


tensity 


any conclusions at all. 


all issues. We are making this last 
assumption here. On the basis of this 
assumption, then, we can compare the 
intensity with which those selecting dif 
ferent alternatives held their opinions 
by simply referring to the percentage 
of those who hold any particular 
opinion “very strongly.” Since the per 
centage of those who responded with 
“don’t care” was rather uniformly small, 
the procedure of equating the percent 
ages who felt “very strongly” with in- 
tensity seemed to stay closer to the data 
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than the construction of a more elabo- 
rate scale involving arbitrary weighting. 


RESULTS AND INTERPRETATIONS 


1. The more extreme an attitude is 
in its direction, the more intensely it 1s 
likely to be held." (Figures 1 and 2.) 
The intensity of an attitude can be most 
meaningfully conceptualized in terms 
of ego-involvement.* The results re- 


’ This finding is entirely consistent with the 
results reported by the Army Service Forces 
report, op. cit. 

8 Sherif, M. The psychology of social norms. 
New York: Harpers, 1936, Chap. 9; and Cantril, 
H. The psychology of social movements. New 
York: Wiley, 1941, Chap. 2. 


ported here indicate that an extreme 
attitude is more likely to involve the 
ego than an attitude which represents 
compromise in some degree. 

2. At the present period of our social 
development, the intensity of the atti- 
tudes toward government regulation of 
business activities and toward the Negro 
is greater among those people who are 
on the defensive, opposed to a change 
of old norms. (Tables 1 and 2.) The 
greater intensity with which those at 
present on the defensive hold their 
attitudes is found in nearly all groups 
comparable in education, economic 


TABLE 2 


DistrisuTION, INTENSITY, AND SCALE VALUE CONCERNING ALTERNATIVES ON ATTITUDE 
TOWARD GOVERNMENT CONTROL 











| 


INTENSITY 





STATEMENTS | DIsTRIBUTION 


VERY 


Fatrty | Don’t 











The government should | 
own and control all big | 
industries, banks, and | 
natural resources. 


There should be more 
regulation of business 
than there was before 


the war. 


The government should 
continue to regulate busi- 
ness about the way it did 
before we got into the 


war. 


Some government regula- 
tion of business is neces- 
sary but there should be 
less regulation than we | 
had under the New Deal 
before the war. 


There should be as little 
government regulation of 
business as possible. 


Don’t know. 





STRONGLY | STRONGLY| CARE 
| 














of the 


on the 








me MM cratus, or age. (Tables 3 and 4.) In 
he other words, at the present stage of our 
nts og development, the attitudes of 
t e on the defensive are more ego- 
tal é volved than the attitudes of most 
ti- people who are seeking change. More 
of extensive studies on the intensity and 
ro [fe direction of the attitudes reported here 
are uld undoubtedly be able to uncover 
ge mall minority groups who hold with 
a S very great intensity attitudes contrary 
at to pervading norms, that is, small 
eir [= groups of people who serve as spear- 
Ds heads of social change. And compar- 
nic le studies done at other periods, with 
respect to other issues, or population 
groups, might find the intensity of atti- 
les greatet among large minorities or 
n majorities seeking change e, for 
exam] studies that might be con- 
ducted in the South on the total Negro- 

white population. 

LE ‘ ‘ 

UE With respect to the issues studied 


there is a tendency for people who 
— EB are better educated, better off financially, 
and who are older to hold their attitudes 


with =. intensity than_those less 

I uu , ated, less secure economically, 
ind younger. (Tables 3 and 4.) This 

sistently true in relation to the 

: ttitude toward government control, 


pective of the direction of opinion.” 
attitude 
not 


lation to the toward the 


Negro, the tendency is so clear- 


factors such as sec- 


2 ue to many 
tional differences, the relatively uniform 
spread of opinion in all economic 


groups (as compared to the magnitude 
ifferences in direction of opinion 
question of government control) 


Ns in terms of ego-involvement 
of those who are older and in 
hold their atti- 


nic brackets to 
I to dis 


individual level 
reported here, 


nh reasons on the 


merely 
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and the effect a college education seems 


to have on opinion toward the Negro.” 
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Fic. 4. Dts ATTITUDES 
+ 
TOWARD GOVERNMENT ( 


INTENSITY 


TRIBUTION OF THE 
JONTROL BY 
AND DIRECTION 
A_knowledge of the intensity of 
attitudes as well as their direction gives 
a more accurate and reliable index of 
the composition of public opinion than 


measurement of direction alone. Such 

19 Because of the relatively small number of 
people interviewed, multiple breakdowns by sec 
tion and then by one or more other variables 


proved too unreliable for interpretation 
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TABLE 3 
BREAKDOWN OF FAvoRABLE vs. UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDES TOWARD Necro By Economx 
Status, EpucaTIon, AND AGI 


PERCENTAGE ANSWERING 


PERCENTAGE WHo ANSWER “Very STRONGLY” 


oe l 


FAVORABLE * | UNFAVORABLE * | No Opinion | FAVORABLE | UnFavi 
| 
| re 





Economic Status 
Average plus 
Average 
Poor 


Education 
Colleg 
High School 
Grade School 


years and over 


ycars 





* Favorable—statements 1 and 4 on page 130. 
Unfavorable—statements 2 and 3 on page 


TABLE 4 


BREAKDOWN OF FAvorRABLE vs. UNFAVORABLE ATTITUDES TOWARD GOVERNMENT CONTRO! 


BY Economic Status, EpucaTion, AND AGE 


PERCENTAGE ANSWERIN 


PERCENTAGE WHo ANSWER “Very STRONGLY” 


| 

— — be | — 

FAVORABLE * | UNFAVORABLE * | No OPINION FAVORABLE = AVORABLE 
| 








Economic status 
Average plus 
Average 
Poor 


| 
| | | | 


Education 
Cx tle ge 
I ligh School 
Grade School 


Age 
50 years and over 
30-49 years 
Under 30 years 











* Favorable—statements 2 and 4 on page 130. 
Unfavorable—statements 1 and 3 on page 130 
No opinion also includes statement 5 on page 130. 
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knowledge should be especially useful number and in the intensity of their 
comparing opinion on different opinions those who are correspondingly 
es and trends of opinion on the same unfavorable to government regulation 

Even though one of our attitude of business; and that the minority of 
es contained four alternatives while the white population strongly in favor 
other contained five, by comparing of Negro rights is. larger than the 


mn 


cs 


Figures 3 and 4, for example, we find minority strongly in favor of govern- 
lication that persons unfavorable ment regulation but perhaps less intense 


1hUike 


the Negroes exceed both in their in its attitude. 





TWO EXPERIMENTS WITH AN ANTI-SEMITISM POLL * 


BY DUANE 


ROBINSON anv SYLVIA ROHDE 


Hunter College of the City of New York 


E are reporting here two ex- 
periments made in a_ public 
opinion study of anti-Semitism 


in New York City. The first experi- 


ment was designed to determine the 
degree to which the anti-Semitic re- 
sponses to a set of questions would be 
influenced by the supposed Jewish ap- 
pearance of the interviewer. The second 


to deter- 
and 


experiment was designed 
mine the way in 
indirect forms of questions about the 


differences in re- 


which direct 


Jews might reveal 
spondents’ answers. 


EXPERIMENT I 


TEsTING THE DiFFERENCES BETWEEN AN- 
SWERS TO JEWISH-APPEARING AND 
Non-]JewisH-APPEARING 
INTERVIEWERS * 


A brief discussion was held with the 
whole group of the 
matter of facial stereotypes of “Jewish- 
ness.” Then, by a majority vote of the 
group, the interviewers were placed into 
either a Jewish-looking group because 


interviewers on 


* The authors wish to acknowledge the assist- 
ance of a number of Hunter College students who 
aided in the field work and preliminary analysis 
of the data. 

1A preliminary discussion of several problems 
related to this subject is found in Hadley Cantril, 
Gauging Public Opinion, Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1944, pp. 107-118. Some study 
interviewers has been made but not 
published. A few items have been published 
dealing with such factors as the interviewer's 
appearance or his bias. Katz, using middle-class 
and working-class interviewers, found important 
differences between the responses to the two 
groups. See Daniel Katz, “Do interviewers bias 
polls?” Publ. Opin. Quart., 1942, 6, 248-268. 


of Jewish 


they fitted some of the stereotypes of 
“Jewish” appearance, or a non-Jewish- 
looking group because they did not fit 
in with these stereotypes. 

In one third of the interviews we 
desired to reinforce the 
which respondents would receive as to 
whether the interviewer was Jewish or 
non-Jewish, so one third of the inter 
viewers in the “Jewish” group were 
instructed to introduce themselves with 
Jewish names to the respondents, 
Similarly, a third of the “non-Jewish” 
group were instructed to introduce 
themselves with non-Jewish 
This was intended to leave no doubt 
in the respondents’ minds as to the 
identity of such an interviewer. Actu 
ally, of course, both Jewish and non 
Jewish interviewers were present in each 
of the four groups, fictitious names be 
ing offered when necessary in the name 
using interviews. 

From two thousand interviews ma 
by these four groups of interviewers, 
four samples, carefully matched on five 
characteristics, were selected. Each 
sample had a like distribution into two 
educational levels and into three rent 
levels. The proportions of native and 
foreign-born, and of Negroes and 
whites, were the same in each of th 
four samples. The samples were 
matched so that each contained com 


impression 


names, 


le 


2 The proportions on education, rent, nativit 
and color in each sample matched each ot 
within 1 per cent, and matched within a few per 
cent the proportions reported for New York Cit 
by the Sixteenth Census, 1940. The rent in cach 
case was estimated by the interviewer alter 
discreet inquiry. 
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eroups from the main religions. 
final samples analyzed con- 

of: 

wed by Jewish-looking inter 
oup for which the designation 
fter be used, 
viewed by non-Jewish-looking 
rs, a group for which the designa 


| be used, 


iewed by Jewish-looking inter 
ho, in addition, introduced them 
Jewish names, a group designated 
: IS, 
wed by 
who, in 


non-Jewish-looking 
introduced 


group 


addition, 
non-Jewish names, a 


reafier as NJS. 


with 


In this report we shall use the fol- 
lowing two questions as the basis for 
(1) “Do think there 
ire too many Jews holding government 
ofices and jobs?” and (2) “Do you 
think that the Jews have too much 
ower in the United States?”* The 
dings from the application of statisti 


$10n: you 


measures of significance of differ- 
ferences to simple contingency tables 
reported here. -=2 was 
Co 

chosen as the level of significance. 
General Findin An examination 
of the overall findings indicates that 
the responses are significantly affected 
by the appearance of the interviewer, 
expressing anti- 


gs. 


more respondents 

wrtions for the three main religions 

City, estimated by the 

reported in the World Almanac, 

were the basis for selecting the following 

rtions for this study: Jewish, 41 per cent; 

ic, 31 per cent; Protestant, 21 per cent; and 

» 7 per cent. Due to the character of 

gious data, these, of course, are only rough 

approximations, with possibly slightly excessive 
weighting of Jewish respondents. 

* These questions and others used in the study 
were adapted from ones suggested by the Office 
Research, Hadley Cantril, 

r, Princeton, New Jersey, as tested in public 
on polls on this subject. 
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Semitic with non-Jewish- 


appearing interviewers than with those 


opinions 
appearing to be Jewish. 

In answer to the question, “Do you 
think there are too many Jews holding 
government offices and jobs?” the per- 
anti-Semitic, re 


centage of “yes, or 


sponses appeared as shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
ARI 


(C;OVERNMENT 


“Do You Tuink Tuer? Too Many Jews 


Ho.Lp1Inc 


Orrices 
AND Joss?” 


PERCENTAGE 


“Yes” 


G;rouPp 


INTERVIEWED BY 


Jewish ] 
Non-Jewish N] 
Jewish introduced with 
Jewish name AY 
Non-Jewish 
with non-Jewish name 


| 


introduced 
N/S 


The following are indicated: 

1. The differences in anti-Semitism 
expressed in the J] and the NJ groups 
and again in the JS and the N/S groups 
were statistically significant, less _re- 
spondents revealing anti-Semitic atti- 
tudes to the “Jewish” interviewers than 
to the “non-Jewish” interviewers. 

2. No significant differences in re- 
sponse were found, however, between 
the J and JS groups, or between the 
N] and the NJS groups. Strengthen 
ing the impression of Jewishness or 
non-Jewishness by giving a Jewish or 
non-Jewish name in the introduction 
did not affect the results significantly. 

The question, “Do you think that the 
Jews have too much power?” revealed 
somewhat the same relations (Table 2). 
Again there are statistically significant 
differences in anti-Semitic expression 
between the J] and NJ samples, and 
between the /S and NJS samples. We 
also find that the JS sample gave sig- 
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TABLE 2 


You TuHiInk THe Jews 
Mucu Power?” 


Have Too 


PERCENTAGE 
“Ta 


Group 
INTERVIEWED BY 


nificantly less anti-Semitic answers than 
the J] sample. The least anti-Semitic 
sentiment was expressed 
Jewish identity of the interviewer was 
a certainty, but, even when there was 
the possibility of the interviewer's being 
Jewish, considerable anti-Semitic feel- 
Note that in the 


where the 


ings were expressed. 


question there was an implied “threat 
of power,” which is used extensively in 


reactionary or fascist anti-Jewish propa- 
ganda. These implications might have 
made the respondents somewhat more 
apprehensive or cautious than the pre- 
vious question. 

Economic Differences. The next step 
was to investigate the differences be- 
tween the responses at the three rental 


levels, with the four samples. On the 
question ot Jews holding “too many 
offices and jobs,” Table 3 shows th, 
percentage of “yes,” or 


The only place where sj 


anti-Semitic 
answers. 
nificant differences in opinion appeared 
between the J and NJ samples was 
the lower economic group. These indi 
viduals expressed less anti-Semitism 

the J sample. 
prejudice when they felt themselves 
more 


They expressed mor 
facing a_ possibly sympatheti 
interviewer. The responses obtained by 
interviewers using Jewish or non-Jewish 
names did not at any economic level 
significantly differ from the responses 
received by the parallel group. 

The pattern of anti-Semitic reaction 
obtained to the question of the “Jews 
holding too much power” was some 
what different, with both middle and 
lower groups showing sensitivity to th 
type of interviewer (Table 4). 
the lower economic group and the 
middle economic group showed sig 
nificantly more restraint in the | sample, 
and even more restraint in the /S sam 
ple, where the Jewish identity of the 
interviewer was more certain. With the 


Be th 


TABLE 3 


“Yes” Responses or Economic Groups To THE Question oF “Too Many Orrices ano Jons” 


(Group 
INTERVIEWED BY 


| 
| 


PERCENT Tora! 


AGE SAMPLE 





26 6 
10.0 
13.3 
17 6 











* These samples, since there are 30 
statistical reliability. 


PERCENT- 
AG SAMPLE 


cases, are considered in this report 


Economic LEVEL 


I OWER 


MIDDLE 


| Toral 


165 
164 
80 
gi 
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Table 3 


non-Jewish interviewers, however, the 
1 non-Jewish name did not alter 

| sponse, 
findings show the considerable 
ol 
type of interviewer with which they 
were confronted. The question involv- 


tivity the economic groups to 


ing the stereotype of the Jewish “threat 
of power” elicited a stronger expression 
of antagonism where there was any pos 
sibility at all of the interviewer's being 
non-Jewish than did the more specific 


work. And, 


lestion on government 


TABLE 


Yes” 


C,;ROUP 


ILWED BY 
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> THE Question oF “Too Mucn Power” 


Lconomt 


Mipp 


LOWER 


lorat 


SAMPLE 


generally speaking, the lower groups, 
in addition to being markedly more 
antl Semitic, seemed to be more sensi 
the of the 
viewers. They were considerably more 


tive to appearance inter 
outspoken to non-Jewish interviewers, 


relative to Jewish interviewers, than 
were the middle group. 
Educational Differences. An analysis 
was next made of the answers given 
by two educational groups. The ques 
tion on the Jews “holding government 


jobs” produced these anti-Semitic “yes” 


5 


Responses oF EpucaTIONAL Groups TO THE QuEsTION oF “Too Many Orrices anp Joss” 


EDUCATIONAL LEvE! 


Lower 


SAMPLE | N To 


Al. SAMPLE 
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answers (Table 5). Here the upper 
educated group differentiated in no way 
between interviewers, the respondents 
being deterred little by their appearance. 
In the lower educational group, how- 
ever, there was a significant difference 
the 
The 


addition of the interviewer's name had 


in anti-Semitic between 


Jewish and non-Jewish samples. 


response 


little effect in any case. 
The findings on the more sensitive 


“power” question differed somewhat 


from those on the previous one. Table 


6 shows that: 
1. In the lower educational group the 
J-N] difference was slightly below the 


Duane Rosinson AND Sytvia RoHMpE 


ferences. The upper group showed 
more sensitivity to the interviewer op 
than on the 


“government jobs” question. Also, both 


the “power” question 


upper and lower groups displayed sig 
nificantly different responses to Jewish 
and non-Jewish interviewers. It seems 
indicated, also, that the addition of a 
Jewish name often makes a great deal 
of difference, but that the addition of 
a non-Jewish name makes little diffe; 
ence, and what difference there js, js 
often in the direction of withholding 
The use of a non-Jewish 
name might possibly act at times, there 


prejudice. 


fore, to stimulate suspicion, not allay jt 


TABLE 6 


“Vy Es” 


Group 
INTERVIEWED BY 


level of significance, while the difference 
between the /S and NJS groups was 
significant. Similar significant differ- 
ences were found in this case between 
the J and JS groups, fewer respondents 
revealing anti-Semitic sentiments when 
the interviewer was known to be Jewish. 

2. In the upper educational groups 
there were discernible diminutions in 
anti-Semitic response to Jewish inter- 
viewers as compared to non-Jewish in- 
terviewers. The addition of a Jewish 
name in this case also resulted in a 
very sharp decrease in prejudiced 
statements. 

The educational differences were 
somewhat similar to the economic dif- 


Responses oF EpucationaL Groups To THE QueEsTION oF “Too Mucu Power” 


EpucaTIONAL LEVEE! 


The differences usually are too small 
to be significant, nor are they consistent 
for economic or educational groups 
Religious Differences. The differences 
between Protestant, Catholic, and Jew 
ish responses to the questions showed, 
first, that the Jews, who made up 40 per 
cent of each sample, exhibited little ant 
Semitic sentiment, and were not affected 
significantly by the appearance or iden 
tity of the interviewer. Secondly, the 
tables showing Catholic and Protestant 
responses indicated consistently greater 
anti-Semitism in the non-Jewish sam- 
ples. Note that a large portion of these 
respondents, when they found ther- 
selves in the relatively uninhibited 
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here of a “sympathetic” inter- parallel in meaning to ones in the first 


r, expressed anti-Semitic opinions. schedule but were phrased indirectly. 


js shown in Table 7. The largest Two samples were interviewed by inter 
ferences occurred on the more pro- viewers selected as in Experiment 1, 
tive “power” question with both for Jewish appearance and for non 
lics and Protestants expressing ex- Jewish appearance. Then these two 
tensive antagonisms in the presence of samples were matched carefully with 
non-Jewish interviewers, and develop- the four samples to which the first 
ing reticence in the presence of Jew- schedule had been administered, using 
h interviewers—especially when their the same method as in Experiment 1. 


Sti 
TABLE 7 
Answers OF Revicgious Groups To THE Qurstions oF “Too Many GoverRNMEN1 
Joss” anp “Too Mucu Power” 


“lIpwisn Power” 


| SAMPLE ‘ Sa SAMPLI 


tity was established, as in the /S General Findings. ‘To the question 
Such findings indicate that on the first schedule, “Do you think 

ng non-Jewish respondents the in- that the Jews have too much power in 
wer’s appearance has a decisive the United States?”, 18.0 per cent of 
nce on the nature of the responses. 1165 respondents answered “Yes.” ‘The 
question, reworded for the second 

EXPERIMENT 2 schedule, stated, “Do you think that any 


lestinc Direct anp INDIRECT racial or religious group has too much 


Questions ° power in the United States?” Those 


who answered “Yes” or expressed some 
A second experiment was made by 


’ other reaction than an outright “No” 
tructing a second schedule includ- 


were asked, “Which group would you 
ig some of the questions asked in the 


first schedule and a number of other 
questions. Some of these other ques- 
tions were completely irrelevant to the 
problem being studied; others were 


say had too much power?” To this, 

6.4 per cent answered “the Jews.” 

Clearly, significantly less anti-Jewish 

feeling was expressed in response to the 

indirect form of question. 

Considerable rp our . ° . 

' experimentaticn has been done The question of government jobs was 
wording of questions, the use of sterco : . . 

, and the variability in responses to questions asked, in the same manner, first by ask- 
in different ways. A discussion of this ing the general question and then 

ind a number of citations, are available ; 


p. cit., Pp. 23-50. 


getting the respondents to specify which 
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group had too many government jobs. 
In response to this indirect question, 6.4 
per cent answered “Jews,” which com 
pared with 18.0 per cent answering 
“Yes” on the direct 
Again we find the direct form of ques 
tion significantly more provocative of 


questionnaire. 


anti-Semitism than the indirect form. 
The data such anti- 
views particularly 


suggest that 
Semitic were not 
virulent, nor were the 


sensitive or actively chauvinist. 


respondents 


When 


group showed only slightly more active 


anti-Jewish response to the 


the upper group to the direct question 


A study of religious differences o 
this same question produced the da 
Table 10. Although th 


shown in 


Protestant group tended to give the 


Lit 


anti-Semitic 
schedules, differences between the ~ 


most 


schedules wer 


marked in both non-Jewish groups, 


sponses to the two 


TABLE 8 


ANTI-SEMITIC 


Answers oF Economic Groups to Direct anp INpIREcT Question 


“Too Mucu Power” 


SCHEDUL! om 
Torat 
SAMPLE 


Schedule 1, Direct 
Schedule 2, Indirect | 


the direct question was asked, a much 
larger group responded anti-Semitically 
than when the respondents themselves 
had to identify the group toward which 
their antipathies were directed. 

A study of the responses of three 
economic groups to the “power” ques- 
tion produced the comparisons shown 
in Table 8. The economic groups did 
not differ particularly in their responses 
to the indirect question, but sharp differ- 
revealed in 
Here the lower 
group, while they showed the greatest 
percentage of anti-Semitism in response 
to a direct question, were not particu- 
larly sensitive on the subject and re- 
sponded little differently than did the 
others to an indirect question. 

Similar relations were found between 
the different educational groups, as seen 
in Table 9. The lower educational 


ences 
the direct question. 


were response to 


LOWwER 


Mipp.r 


Toral 
SAMPLE 


In contrast to these questions, 
which different formulations of the 
questions were used, a series of ques 
tions were asked in the indirect scheduk 
which were exactly as asked in th 
direct schedule. The results indicated 
that even though the questions wer 
asked along with other 
irrelevant to the subject of the Jews, 
the degrees of anti-Semitism in the re 
sponses compared very closely to those 


que stions 


obtained in the direct schedules. The 
findings from this group of questions 
will not be reproduced here. 

One interesting exception was noted 
in the responses of Catholics to 
question, “Do you think Jewish bus 
ness men are as honest as other business 
men?” This was made impartially in 
a sense by asking the same question 
immediately after about Catholic and 
then about Protestant business men. In 





indirect 
question, but considerably more than 


responses in both 


and P 
tion \ 
SO th 
more 


when 


Two EXPERIMENTS WITH 
ect schedule, no reference was 
to other than Jews. 
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uic, 45 


t the Jewish business men were 


il 


In the direct 
per cent of the Catholics 


s honest 
schedule only 22 per cent said 


as others, while in the 


\ tentative explanation would be 


nough Catholics recognized in the 


question about Jews, Catholics, 
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CONCLUSIONS 
1. There is considerable evidence to 
support the hypothesis that the different 
types of interviewers influence the de 
We 


anti 


gree of anti-Semitism expressed, 
find 
Semitic 
non-Jewish-appearing than with Jewish 


that responde nts express 


OPINIONS more readily with 


appear ing interviewers. 


TABLE 9 


1L-SEMITI 


Answers oF Epucationat Groups To Direct anv INDIRECT QUESTIONS ON 


“Too Mucn Power” 


PERCENTAGE 


LOWER 


SAMPLI lorar SAMPLE 


TABLE to 


1 Semitic ANSWERS O1 


Reticious Groups to Direct anp INpIRECT QUESTIONS ON 


“Too Mucu Power” 


JewisnH 


and Protestants problems of discrimina 
tion which they themselves experience, 
that at they 
reluctant to criticize the Jews than 


they 


least were somewhat 


were not reminded of their 
own position.” 


busi 


nd chedule, a 


previous 
parallel form, “Do 
Protestants) are AS 


LESS 


question, 
think 


patriotic, 


sINCSS 
you 
patriotic than other 
make 


answering 


rv to them aware of 


on when tions 


manner 


que 


CaTHOLK 


| SAMPLI AC 


OTHER 


PERCENT Toral 


I | SAMPLE 


Toral 


2, When a Jewish-appearing inter 
viewer introduces himself with a Jewish 
significantly influences the 


pl ejudic ed responses. 


name, it 
withholding of 
This is less noticeable when a non 
Jewish-appearing interviewer introduces 
himself with a non-Jewish name. 


2. Great differences seem to occur in 


the 
(such as the “power” question) than 


responses to a general question 


to a more specific question (such as the 


one on “government jobs”), these dif 
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ferences appearing in the same way in 
the several economic, educational, and 
religious groups. 

4. The sensitivity of the lower eco- 
nomic and educational groups to the 
appearance of the interviewer was con- 
siderably greater than that of the middle 
or upper groups, the differences in their 
responses to the Jewish- and non-Jewish- 
appearing interviewers being marked. 

5. Anti-Semitic responses were more 
numerous in response to direct ques- 
tions than to indirect questions. This 
throws further light on the problem 
of the associations that are suggested 
to a respondent by a direct formulation 
of a question as compared with an 
indirect formulation. 

6. Another interesting possibility sug- 


gested by the findings from the indirec 
question is that anti-Semitism takes , 
somewhat latent form, in stereotyped 
opinions, and these are not produced 
by subtle or indirect forms of questions 
That is, there is less readiness to attack 
the Jews on any occasion than there 
is to agree with anti-Jewish statements 
when they are made. 

7. Finally, this willingness to agree 
is found much more among the less 
educated and the lower economic 
groups than among the upper groups. 
This was reflected in the greater anti- 
Semitism among the lower than among 
the upper groups in response to direct 
questions, differences which were not 
found in the responses to the indirect 
questions. 
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A BASIC DECEPTION IN EXHIBITIONS OF HYPNOSIS 


BY WESLEY R. WELLS 


Syracuse University 


atic exhibitions of hypnosis on the 
P stage and over the radio are an 
iffront to science. Such a state 
ment should be so obvious as to appear 
trite: but, in view of certain occurrences 
of recent years, there is need of saying 
it. And there is need of saying it in 
this JourNAL in view of the recent pub- 
on in it of an article, “A Demon- 
tion of Hypnotism” (4), which 
wrporates a form of deception found 
requently in typical public exhibitions. 
h exhibitions, “though they make 
unskillful laugh, cannot but make 


e judicious grieve.” 


4 ComMMoN Form or DeEcEPTION IN 
Pustic Exursrtions or Hypnosis 


The deception indicated by the title 
of this article lies in the use of subjects 
who have been previously developed to 
the somnambulistic stage, and who can 
subsequently be rehypnotized deeply in 
an instant or in a few seconds, and in 
the failure to inform audiences of this 
fact of previous hypnosis. The simple 
truth is that no hypnotist has ever been 
able to hypnotize deeply any normal 
person for the first time without spend- 
Usually, with 
the most highly hypnotizable of sub- 


ing considerable time. 


jects, the upper 20 or 25 per cent who 
are potentially somnambulistic (1, p. 60), 
at least an hour or two, and sometimes 
many hours and many sessions, are 
required to achieve somnambulism, 
marked by complete amnesia and the 
other phenomena of the deepest hyp- 
hosis. Occasionally, with those whose 


centile rank in hypnotizability is close 
to 100, a few minutes will suffice for the 
first development of hypnotic somnam- 
bulism, but such cases are rare. Never 
in the history of hypnotism has any 
normal person been hypnotized to the 
somnambulistic stage for the first time 
in a matter of seconds, contrary to the 
impression which stage performers fre- 
quently try to convey. 

It is no excepuion to this statement 


that pathological cases, those subject to 


spontaneous attacks of hysterical som 
nambulism in everyday life, might 
sometimes have attacks of 
hysterical somnambulism coincidentally 
with the first attempts of hypnotists to 
induce somnambulism, or even as a 
result of the hypnotists’ efforts. This is 


sudden 


no contradiction of the 
stated in the last paragraph above for 
the simple reason that these clinical 


prope sition 


cases are not normal persons. They are 
persons who have been predeveloped in 
nature’s laboratory, i.¢., in connection 
with the stresses of everyday living. 
And, in spite of occasional exceptions, 
the rule is that hysterical persons are 
even less predisposed to experimentally 
induced dissociation in the psychologi- 
cal laboratory, i.¢., to hypnosis, than are 
normal persons. The small percentage 
of hysterical patients whom Janet was 
able to develop into somnambulistic 
hypnotic subjects, 120 hypnotic som- 
nambules out of 3500 patients (6, pp. 
296, 361), is sufficient evidence of this. 

But, when a normal subject has once 
been developed to the stage of som- 
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nambulism, he can usually or always be 
rehypnotized just as deeply as ever in 
the past in just a few seconds. Erickson 
speaks of the necessity, even in later 
hypnosis, of a matter of time, even an 
hour or more, for the reinduction of a 
profound trance. The whole trend of 
experience of hypnotists throughout tie 
history of scientific hypnotism, however, 
has been contrary to Erickson’s experi- 
ence. My own experience has been that 
never more than a few seconds have 
been required to rehypnotize previously 
developed somnambules to a stage deep 
enough to make possible the production 
of extreme phenomena, including crim- 
inal acts, which Erickson says he has 
never been able to produce (3, 12, 2 
It is not the element of time that is 
important in rehypnotizing, but the 
original selection of highly hypnotiz- 
able subjects and then the use of time- 
saving methods in rehypnotizing. 

Two results, both unfortunate for 
science, result from stage deception 
inherent in the failure of hypnotists to 
tell audiences the previous hypnotic 
histories of their subjects. First, many 
people, believing correctly that no one 
has the ability to influence another per- 
son so profoundly in so short a time, 
look upon the whole performance as a 
fake—as indeed it sometimes is. Some- 
times the alleged hypnotic phenomena 
are only pretended and deliberately 
acted out by subjects who are con- 
federates in a mere show. But some- 
times the phenomena are genuine, and 
it is unfortunate that acceptance of this 
fact by the more skeptical of the general 
public is renderec’ difficult by the man- 
ner in which the phenomena are pro- 
duced on the stage, as if for the first 
time in the subjects in question. The 
second result is even more unfortunate 
than the first. This second result is 
that many persons of a credulous nature 
“swallow hook, line, and sinker,” accept 


the hypnotic phenomena as genuine (as 
they may or may not be in any given 
case), and believe that some telepathic 
mental influence on the part of the 
operator, a sort of casting of a spell, is 
being demonstrated. 

As psychologists know, but as large 
portions of the general public do not 
know, there is no mental influence of 4 
telepathic nature involved in hypnotiz. 
ing. Hypnotizing is done by the pres. 
entation of stimuli to the sense organs 
of the subject. The rapid or instantane- 
ous hypnotizing of predeveloped sub. 
jects, on the stage or in the radio studio, 
before audiences kept in the dark as to 
the fact of previous work done on the 
subjects, conceals the physical aspect of 
hypnotic methods and makes inevitable 
in the popular mind the association of 
hypnosis with magic, witchcraft, and 
telepathy. 

The methods of inducing hypnosis 
for the first time are varied, but they all 
invol:. manipulation of the subject's 
attention, usually, at the start, by visual 
stimuli (Braid’s method of fixed staring 
by the subject at any small object, 
preferably one held near the subject's 
eyes and slightly above the normal line 
of vision), and then, after the eyes are 
closed, either involuntarily or volun- 
tarily at the request of the operator, by 
auditory stimuli, chiefly those of a ver- 
bal nature, though tactual stimuli also 
may be employed. When the subject's 
attention is sufficiently mobilized by 
such methods, after a time dissociation 
may occur, to the extent that the subject 
is predisposed to experimentally in- 
duced dissociation, so that there occur 
first the phenomena of slight hypnosis, 
motor phenomena, the inability to open 
the eyes or to move the hands, and, later 
on, phenomena in the sensory and 
memory fields such as anesthesias, hal- 
lucinations, and amnesia. 


: to of 
Posthypnotic phenomena consist 0! 
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to be performed, or motor help- 
ss, or sensory or memory abnor- 
ties, or the onset of a new hypnotic 
e, occurring after hypnosis as a 
result of what has been done and said 
to the subject in the hypnotic state. 
Until complete amnesia for the hypnotic 
state can be induced, and this is the 
test of somnambulism, posthyp- 


notic phenomena do not usually occur. 


pasic 
As soon, however, as complete amnesia 
can be brought about, then commands 
made to the subject during the hypnotic 
to be carried out afterwards will 

be efficacious, even commands 
involving what the subject cannot carry 
out voluntarily, such as becoming para- 


lyzed, or blind, or even going into a 


new hypnotic state. For example, as 
soon as the beginning subject can be 

idered amnesic for the hypnotic 
period, the operator may say to him in 
hypnosis that, after he comes out of 
hypnosis, with amnesia for all that has 
been said in the hypnotic state, he will 
get out of his chair and raise the win- 
dow when the operator drops a book 
on the floor, as if accidentally; and also 
that when the operator picks up the 
book from the floor, a few minutes later, 
the subject will instantly go back into 
Both events 
will typically occur just as described. 


a new hypnotic trance. 


[he onset of the new hypnotic state is 
2 
explainable only in terms of the com- 


mand given in previous hypnosis, the 


amnesia for the previous hypnotic state, 
na 


a continuing dissociated (subcon- 
scious) mechanism which brings about 
Posthypnotic 
mnesia is an amnesia of recall and of 
recognition without loss of retention; 
and the retained experience (in neural 


the posthypnotic event. 


terms), capable of becoming an active 
process as well as a mere resting state 

the nervous system without arousing 
in the subject’s memory (recall and 
recognition) any awareness of its pres- 


ence, is one good example of what is 
meant by dissociation. 

Here is a specific illustration. One 
of my students, Miss Ba, developed a 
subject, Miss Da, to the somnambulistic 
stage. After complete somnambulism 
had been achieved, Miss Ba said to 
Miss Da in the hypnotic state that there- 
after whenever she, Miss Ba, touched 
Miss Da on the forehead she would at 
once go again into a deep hypnotic 
This worked on several occa- 
Even at times when Miss Da 
was unwilling and protested, “I don’t 


trance. 
sions. 


want to be hypnotized,” a mere touch 
by Miss Ba’s finger on her forehead was 
sufficient to make her slump down in a 
chair or on the floor, physically helpless 
and in a deep hypnotic state. Now if 
Miss Ba had put on a show, had pre- 
tended that she was going to demon- 
strate how hypnotizing is done, had 
called for volunteers from the audience, 
had pretended that she had never 
worked on any of them before while 
as a matter of fact Miss Da was one of 
the “volunteers,” and then had put 
Miss Da into deep hypnosis by the 
mere touch of her finger, she would 
have been doing what many stage per- 
formers do. 

The posthypnotic method of rehyp- 
notizing a subject instantly on presen- 
tation of some stimulus designated in 
previous hypnosis has been known and 
used by hypnotists since the 1880's, if 
not earlier. Moll described the method 
as follows, in a book first published in 
1889: 

I say to a subject, “Directly I say the word 
‘to-day’ you will fall into a fresh hypnosis.” 


I then wake him, and he remains awake until 


I say “to-day”; upon which he is instantly 


thrown into a fresh hypnosis. (8, p. 174) 
Moll reports instant rehypnosis by 
this posthypnotic method as much as a 
year after the last previous hypnosis, by 
Liégeois and Liébeault (8, p. 174). In 
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another article (15) I have reported the 
same phenomenon—instant, or nearly 
instant, rehypnosis at the count of seven, 
of a subject who had not been hypno- 
tized for a year, a subject, furthermore, 
whom I had not myself developed to 
somnambulism or ever hypnotized indi- 
vidually before. Also my Subjects 1, 2, 
and 3 in another experiment (12) were 
rehypnotized quickly at the count of 
seven exactly a year (Subject 1) or a 
year lacking one day (Subjects 2 and 3) 
after their last previous hypnosis. In 
another series of experiments (13) in- 
volving 16 somnambulistic subjects, the 
largest number that I have ever had 
available at one time, subject Lu was 
rehypnotized in a few seconds approxi- 
mately a year after he had last been 
hypnotized. If ever I have the opportu- 
nity, I should like io try hypnotizing my 
subjects of twenty and more years ago. 
My expectation is that they could be 
rehypnotized in a few seconds, accord- 
ing to the general rule that “once an 
hypnotic subject, always an hypnotic 
subject,” supplemented by the addi- 
tional rule that all the work is re- 
quired in the first hypnotizing, not in 
rehypnotizing. 

Though the posthypnotic method of 
quick rehypnotizing has long been 
known and used by hypnotists, the gen- 
eral public seems not to know about it. 
Hence it is easy for stage hypnotists to 
deceive the public. 


Some ILLustrative Cases 


To illustrate how stage hypnotists 
and others employ the principle of de- 
ception defined above, I shall describe 
briefly demonstrations by J. Robert 
Pauline on the stage, by Howard Klein 
over the radio, by Professor Peter J. 
Hampton in the classroom, and by 
Ralph Slater on the stage. 

J. Robert Pauline, who died a few 
years ago, was for many years a highly 


paid entertainer on the vaudeville stage, 
I first heard of him the summer of 1929, 
Dr. Harry R. DeSilva taught at McGil} 
University during the year 1921-2 
Pauline came that year to a Montreal 
theater and DeSilva induced him to 
demonstrate before his class in abnor. 
mal psychology. Pauline brought along 
one subject, and demonstrated quick 
rehypnosis and extreme hypnotic phe 
nomena, including what appeared like 
the stopping of the flow of blood in one 
arm. This one stunt was probably 
faked, though DeSilva and the medical 
students in his class could not detect 
any trickery. DeSilva’s class 
there was no attempt on Pauline’s part 
to pretend that he could do quick hyp. 
notizing of new subjects. He frankly 
told the class that the subject whom he 
brought with him had been hypnotized 
previously hundreds of times, and he 
could not be prevailed upon to attempt 
hypnosis on any members of the class. 

DeSilva told me all this in the sum- 
mer of 1922. On Thanksgiving Day 
the following November, I read in a 
newspaper that Pauline was exihibiting 
at a Chicago theater, and I went that 
evening to see him. His performance 
was as follows: Ten chairs were placed 
in a row on the stage. Pauline called 
for “volunteers” from the audience. As 
soon as the chairs were filled, he pre 
tended to select the more hypnotizable 
subjects by trying to get contractures of 
the eyelids of each subject in tur. 
Then he asked one of these subjects, a 
young man of slight stature, to stand 
up. He pretended never to have seen 
him before, asked his weight and—as | 
recall—his name, joked about his slight 
build, and said that he would make a 
Samson out of him. Pauline spoke the 
one word “rigid,” whereupon the sub- 
ject became cataleptic, as stiff as a poker. 
Pauline, who was a heavy, muscular 
man, tossed the subject around like a 


sefore 
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of wood, and placed him on two 
his feet on one table and his head 
Then he 
w a blanket over him and invited 


hles 


shoulders on the other. 


| of the men on the stage to stand 


and Pauline himself stood 


nor the rest on the subject’s rigid 
There was, of course, nothing 
any 


than in Miss Ba’s touch on Miss 


long Arps 
uick nt in’ the word “rigid, 


forehead, as having in itself hyp 
power, aside from the fact thai 
s was the signal specified in previous 


osis. Any other word, such as 


‘or “woot” o1 “limp,” would have 


served as well if previously specified 


hypnosis. Though the rehypnosis 
seem d genuine, so many persons stood 
1 the rigid body that I was confident 
by some Houdini-like trick a plank 
been slipped under the subject; 
rwise serious physical harm might 
have been inflicted from so great a load. 
Then Pauline asked another subject 
to stand up, and asked him a few ques 
tions as if to get better acquainted with 
a total stranger, just as in the case of 
This was apparently 
the subject on whom in Montreal he 


the first subject. 


had done, or had pretended to do, the 
stunt of stopping the flow of blood in 
in arm, for this stunt was done in a 
few seconds just as DeSilva had de- 
scribed it to The whole hypnotic 

more than 15 or 20 
minutes, being one show among many 


me. 
show lasted no 


in a continuous performance lasting 
from 10 a.M. to the end of the evening 


stand each day. 

even Two days later I went again, in the 
as | forenoon, to see Pauline’s performance. 
slight Everything was the same as the first 
ake a time. When the call for “volunteers” 
e the from the audience was made, | recog 


nized the two subjects described above, 
y0ker Appar 
scular y a few of the subjects were actual 
ikea & lunteers who came forward for the 


» sub- 
and also four or five others. 
] 


ent! 
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first time; but nothing was done with 
these except the 
stunt, which did not work very well on 
the 


went through exactly the same rigma 


eyelid contracture 


actual new volunteers. Pauline 
role with the slight man for the demon 
stration of catalepsy, and with the other 
man for the exhibition of what looked 
like the stopping of the blood flow in 
an arm, pretending that he had never 
seen either of them before. 

The the 
Howard Klein have apparently been 


activities of entertainer 
ignored completely so far as reference 
to him in the psychological journals is 
But 
when a newsmagazine which is usually 


concerned. Perhaps this is best. 


critical gives such uncritical publicity 
as Time gave to Klein in 1941 (9), there 
is need for psychologists to publish the 
truth of the matter. Time described a 
performance by Klein as follows: 

Last week Hobby Lobby, in its first show 
of the gave Hypnotist Klein a 
chance—not at radio listeners but at 14 volun 
from the audience. Speaking 
through a microphone to the 14 seated out 
of sight in a soundproof room, he put twelve 
to sleep at the count of 30. After this exhi 
bition, he further demonstrated hypnosis by 
a command to the twelve to join hands, enter 
the studio and there do as follows: 

Handed a lemon with the information that 
it was a peach, one subject bit in juicily and 
chewed with never a tremor. 

Another, told that his hand was numb, 
allowed his palm to be fingered by a match 
flame. 

Made rigid and stretched betweer 
chairs, a particularly durable subject jrave not 
an inch when Hypnotist Klein climbed on 
his stomach. (9, p. 55) 


season, 


teers studio 


two 


the account and 
the photographs in Time, and also in 
Life (7, p. 78), that genuine hypnotic 
phenomena had been produced, but not 
in the 
and readers of Time and Life would 
be led to 
notists would know better, and would 


Klein’s 


It was clear from 


way in which radio listeners 


believe. Experienced hyp- 


recognize cases in which ex- 
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treme hypnotic phenomena occurred so 
quickly as predeveloped subjects, espe 
cially in view of Klein’s known per 
formance on new subjects on another 
occasion. 
went to see Klein perform on a group 


of 500 soldiers at Fort Dix, New Jersey, 


The journalist Jerome Beatty 


in February, 1942. In a letter to me 
dated February Ig, 1942, Mr. Beatty 
wrote the following: “Klein tried the 
hand-clasping thing on the audience of 
about 500. About 20 said they couldn't 
get their hands apart.” 

If Klein’s pertormance over the radio 
had been actually as pretended, then we 
would expect that six-sevenths (12 out 
of 14) of the 500 soldiers, or 429, would 
have been put into deep hypnosis, or 
perhaps an even greater number, since 
at Fort Dix Klein had a better chance. 
There the subjects could see as well as 
hear him, and Klein was not limited to 
a few seconds or to counting. But, as 
Mr. Beatty's letter states, in the group 
hypnosis at Fort Dix not a single sub 
The 
hand-clasping stunt is a very elementary 
can 


ject was put into deep hypnosis. 


hypnotic phenomenon, which 
usually be obtained, at least in my own 
experience in group hypnosis of college 
classes, with about 25 per cent of sub 
jects. This is a common and useful 
method of selecting the more highly 
hypnotizable subjects on whom to try 
to get later, by individual methods, phe- 
nomena of really deep hypnosis. Mr. 
Beatty's letter to me states that Klein 
“asked for volunteers from that group 
fof 20 on whom the hand-clasping stunt 
had worked, out of the soo]. Three 
came up and he used one of them. He 
did the usual show stuff.” 

If 12 of the 14 subjects in Klein's 
radio performance were predeveloped, 
there was nothing more remarkable in 
their going into deep hypnosis at the 
count of 30 than in the case of Miss Da’s 
going into deep hypnosis when touched 
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I am sur 
prised that the subjects had not beep 


on the forehead by Miss Ba. 


prepared in previous hypnosis to go int 
deep hypnosis at the count ot three Or 
seven, to save time and to make ¢ 
“powers” seem 


hypnotist’s greater, 


at some mystic-sounding word |ik 


“mumbo-jumbo,” or merely at 
sound of the closing of the door of ¢} 
soundproof room. 

Hampton’s demonstration of hy 
nosis (4) in one respect belongs with 
legitimate uses of hypnosis for instru 


With this use ol] hyp 


nosis I have no quarrel, but quite th 


tional purposes. 
contrary. My first two articles on hyp 
notism, published more than twenty 
years ago (10, I1), both urged instru 
tional uses of hypnotic demonstration 
Presumably the members of Hampton's 
class were not deceived as to the pr 


vious hypnotic history of the subjects 


But in another respect the demonst: 
tion as reported in the article belongs 
squarely with Pauline’s stage perform 
ances and with Klein’s radio perform 


ance. The article claims “to show 


reader just how the induction of th 
hypnotic trance is accomplished” (4, | 
249). 


that the seven subjects had been pr 


No mention is made of the f 


viously selected and developed to th 
somnambulistic stage. The only » 
to show “how the actual induction 
hypnotism is carried on” (4, p. 


to demonstrate the actual work 


selecting and developing somnambulism 
for the first time, and this Hamptor 
does not do in the least. In a letter ' 
Hampton on July 25, 1945, I wrote t! 
following: 
they w 
I have read with interest your article, 
Demonstration of Hypnotism. 
like to ask a few questions regarding it 
First, how subjects orig 
inally selected for high hypnotizability, 1 
by group hypnosis on a large group or 5 
work on individual subjects at the start’ 
Second, how much time, how many hour 


ll any 
wou 
S to dey 


’ 
seiect) 


de SC ry 


were the seven 


his art 


In his 


ot PAT ge MEE 
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sions, if more than one, was 


ping each of the subjects Or 
time, the longest tume, 
required to develop 
omnambulistc 
devel ped sul yects 
they not rehypno 
1 few ni ymnds, for the 
tration of xtren 
na during a class hour 

unfortunate that you did not 
as the 2. and that 

mation regarding th 

es of the seven sub 

ch information 

urnal of Abnorm 


| unfamiliar, as 


vocinNYy 
ethods of inducing hyp 


the miustak ot 
were being hypnotized for 


supposing 


d a reply from Hampton, 


iwust 23, 1945, as follows: 


irticle on A 
n of Hypnotism are well taken 
tl should 


the preliminary setting 


rks about my 


it some indication 


stration rhe subjects 


hypnotic state three times 


| demonstration. The sstONs 


each 


t that Hampton ignored my 
The 


important 


id third questions. first 


is really the most 


ll, in view of the difficulty of 
suitable subjects and develop 


them enough for such a demonstra 


r} 


ie one which Hampton de 


s. Even my second question was 
sv red incompletely and casually. I 


hould be interested to know how much 


ne Was spent in selecting these seven 


s, and from how large a group 


| 
y were selected: also, how much time 


il any was spent in trying unsuccessfully 
to develop other subjects. The work of 
selecting and developing subjects, the 
lescription of which Hampton omits in 
icle, and which he largely ignores 


t 
*t 
art 


er (through failure to answer 


Hypnosis ISI 


slow 
Atter 


rehyp 


my first question), is not only 
and difficult, but also instructive. 
this preliminary work is done, 
nouzing 1s quick and easy, and not 
at all to the real 


hypnotizing. 


instructive as 


As a demonstration of rehypnotizing, 
Hampton's performance is unnecessarily 
complicated and largely irrelevant. It 
an operator fails to try to get rehypnosis 
by means of some specifically designated 
but, in rehypno 


yosthy Mot signal, 
| | , 


repeating parts of his 


uizing, starts out 


original technique, ill of the original 
significance of this technique is lost, and 
extreme results should come qui kly, in 
than in five min 


five seconds rather 


utes. The general rule is that one may 


begin each new hypnotic session with 
a subject at the point where one left off 
at the without any 


pre vious session, 


necessity of repeating the work orig 
inally required to induce hypnosis. 
For all that Hampton says to the con 
trary in his article, and from all that he 
does say, the readet inexperienced in 
that 


yet such results as 


hypnosis would infer Hampton 


claims to be able to 
sub 


he reports with 100 per cent of 


jects hypnotizing for the first time a 


batch ol seven, lected at random, to 


the somnambulistic stage in five min 
utes, the time required in this demon 
stration as stated by Hampton (“four 


full 


It is this deceptive ispect ol 


minutes of this,” and then “for a 


minute’). 
the article which I object to, and which 
has led me to classify it with deceptive 
stage and radio exhibitions. 

In another article (5), published SCV 
eral months later than the one to which 
I have devoted my criticism, Hampton 
has again repeated the same deception, 
of failing to state that the subjects used 


had 


viously selected and developed. 


in the demonstration been pre 
After writing this article with only 
Pauline, Klein, and Hampton "men 
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tioned, I received pertinent information 
regarding another much _ publicized 
hypnotist, Ralph Slater (not to be con- 
fused with Andrew Salter). Life stated 
in November, 1941(7, p. 90) that 
“Slater can put a subject under 
in 8 sec. flat,” leaving the reader to sup- 
pose that this can be done with subjects 
who have not been predeveloped. Mr. 
Loyd E. Hunt, a research engineer in 
New York, has favored me with some 
comments on Slater, in a letter dated 
October 21, 1945. Mr. Hunt has written 
as follows: 


Mrs. Hunt and I attended a performance 
given by Mr. Slater at Carnegie Hall last 
summer. . . . At this performance, Mr. 
Slater was preceded on the stage by Mr. Stan 
Shaw, a radio announcer, who gave an 
account of Slater’s ability. The announcer 
stated that Slater was the world’s fastest 
hypnotist, . and I understood him to say 
that Mr. Slater could put anyone to sleep in 
a few seconds. Slater appeared and called 
for volunteers from the audience. 


Mr. Hunt writes that Slater used 
various tests, including the above-men- 
tioned handclasping test, by means of 
which he eliminated some of the twelve. 
Then he proceeded to. work on the re- 
maining subjects. “He spoke his name 
five times, but interspersed some sleep 
chatter between, so that the induction 
consumed about five minutes.” 

Among the subjects were two sailors. 
In the first of these sailors, according to 
Mr. Hunt’s letter, Slater produced anal- 
gesia of a hand, as tested by jabs with 
a hypodermic needle made by a physi- 
cian called from the audience, and also 
other hypnotic phenomena. The second 
sailor was made cataleptic. According 
to Mr. Hunt's letter, “The sailor was laid 
across two chairs and Slater stood on 
kis chest.” Posthypnotic paralysis of an 
arm also was produced in the second 
sai‘or. 

Were these two sailors being put 
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under hypnosis for the first time, as the 
audience had apparently been led to 
think? Mr. Hunt’s letter answers this 
question as follows: 


After the performance I talked with ¢ 
first sailor and he readily admitted that | 
was a trained subject, having submitted , 
many experiments while he was in coll 
It was my impression that the second sa 
bore a marked similarity to one that appear 
in an article about Slater published in L. 
magazine several years ago. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This article has been devoted to , 
criticism of exhibitions of hypnosis 
which deceive audiences by a failure 
distinguish between the first hypnotiz 
ing of somnambulistic subjects, almos 
always a slow and difficult process pos 
sible with only a small percentag: 
persons, and the rehypnotizing of thes 
same subjects, which can be done easil 
and quickly. Performers deceive th 
public when they conceal the fact tha 
subjects whom they appear to hypnotize 
quickly for the first time are really 
being only rehypnotized. After subject 
have been selected for high hypnotiz: 
bility, and then have been hypnotized 
deeply, methods used in later rehypno- 
tizing are irrelevant in regard to show. 
ing how hypnotizing occurs in the firs 
place. 
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A RE-EXAMINATION OF CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
LYNCHINGS AND ECONOMIC INDICES 


BY ALEXANDER MINTZ 


The College of the City of New York 


INTRODUCTION 


OVLAND and Sears (2) attempted 
to verify a causal relationship 
between economic frustration 
and aggressive behavior as expressed 


in lynchings by a. statistical study. 
The statistical technique was as fol- 
lows: linear trends were computed 
for the numbers of lynchings reported 
for the years 1882 to 1930, inclusive, in 
the United States. Two figures were 
available for each year, the total num- 
ber of lynchings in the United States, 
including both colored and white vic- 
tims, and the number of lynchings of 
Negroes, most of them occurring in 
fourteen Southern states. Thus two 
trend equations were computed. The 
method of least squares was used in the 
computations. Similar computations 
were performed for the total value (in 
dollars) of cotton produced in fourteen 
Southern states and for the per-acre 
value of the cotton. The deviations of 
the numbers of lynchings and of the 
cotton value from the figures predicted 
by means of the trend lines were deter- 
mined. In addition, an average Ayres 
index was computed for each year from 
the monthly composite indices of eco- 
nomic activity reported by Ayres (1). 
Thereupon a number of tetrachoric 
correlations were obtained by using two 
ipproximation methods: 
Between Ayres index and deviations 

of total lynchings from linear 

trend (Garrett's Method): —.65 
Between deviations from trend lines of 

Negro lynchings and per-acre cot 
ton value: 
Negro lynchings and total cotton 
value: 


Almost identical tetrachoric correla- 
tions were obtained by the use of ap- 
other approximation method. The cor- 
relations were impressively high and 
the authors viewed them as verifying 
the hypothesis according to which frus 
tration tends to lead to aggressive 
behavior. 

Hovland and Sears’s results were 
favorably cited in several of the modern 
books dealing with social psychology 
They are quoted as evidence by Britt in 
Social Psychoiogy of Modern Life, by 
Cantril in Psychology of Social Move 
ments, by Dollard et al. in Frustration 
and Aggression. Surprisingly, in all 
three books the nature of the correla 
tions is inaccurately stated. None indi- 
cates that Hovland and Sears used 
deviations from trends in their correla 
tions rather than actual numbers of 
lynchings or the value of cotton. The 
accounts implicitly attribute to Hov- 
land and Sears an elementary error: 
Since both cotton value and frequency 
of lynchings are correlated with time, 
the presence of a correlation between 
them would be unsuitable as evidence 
about any possible causal relationship 
between thern; all variables exhibiting 
marked time trends tend to be intercor- 
related, e.g., lynchings in the United 
States and birth rate in Germany, or 
the percentage of illiteracy in Russia, 
or the speed of transatlantic steamships. 

Hovland and Sears had attempted to 
avoid this error by computing linear 
trends and using the deviations of their 
variables from the trends in their cor- 
relations. Unfortunately, an examina- 
tion of their data suggested that in so 
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1g they introduced another error; 
trends exhibited by the data were 

ar and some of their correlations 
red to be artifacts caused by the 
ry choice of straight lines which 
not appropriate to the data. In 
urse of computations performed 
rder to verify this suspicion, a 
d error was discovered: for one 
of variables, tetrachoric correla 
as used by Hovland and Sears 
seriously misleading. Their use 


normal distribution and 


supposes 
I 


edasticity of the variables; ap 


conditions were not 
marked 
tetrachoric 


these 
inasmuch as a dis- 
between certain 
relations and the corresponding more 

product-moment correlations was 


found to exist. 


Data AND RESULTS 
The curves presented in Figure 1 
ture the data given by Hovland and 


Curve 1 represents the pez-acre value 
of cotton produced in fourteen Southern 
states, obtained by dividing the total 
value of cotton, in dollars, by the num- 

r of acres under cultivation. The data 
wer authors from 
the Statistical Yearbook of the United 
States (4). 

Curve 2 represents the total value of 


obtained by the 


cotton produced in the same states, 
obtained from the same source. 

Curves 3 and 4 represent the numbers 
of lynchings of Neyroes and the total 
numbers of lynchings, respectively; the 
data were obtained from the Negro 
Yearbook, 1931-32 (6). 

Curve 5 represents the Ayres index of 
economic activity (1). 

The straight lines represent linear 
trends for the whole period, computed 


by the method of least squares, as by 
Hovland and Sears. 
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Per-Acre Value and Total Value of 
Cotton. 
correspondence between the rises and 
falls of the curves for the per-acre value 
and the total value of cotton. 


There is an obviously close 


Since, 
according to Hovland and Sears, the 
with the fluctuations of 
lynchings was higher in case of total 
cotton value, the per-acre value of cotton 


correlation 


was ignored in the present study. 
Total Cotton 
Lynchings. The two curves are mark- 


Value and Negro 
edly different in shape, neither of them 
suggesting a linear trend. The cotton- 
value curve begins with an approxi- 
mately flat stretch representing the first 
18 years, while the curve of lynchings 
begins with a rise covering II years. 
Between 1900 and 1913 the cotton-value 
curve exhibits a fairly regular rising 
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trend and after 1914 is characterized 
mainly by large irregular rises and falls; 
the curve of lynchings exhibits a down 
ward trend from 1892 until 1930; devia 
tions from the downward trend suggest 
the presence of a secondary cyclical 
trend. 

The equations of the straight lines 
fitted to the two curves (as by Hovland 
and Sears) were: y2 = 709.3 +2 
(x 1906) and ys 69.9 1.65 ( 
represents the cotton 


OT 


r 


1906), where ye 
value in millions of dollars, ya the 
number of lynchings, and x the year. 

The first 10 points of the cotton-value 
curve lie over the straight line, while 
the next 24 points lie under it. The 
curve of Negro lynchings begins with 
8 points lying under the corresponding 
straight line while during the next 
period the large majority of points lie 
over it (13 out of 14, 18 out of 22). 
Thus, while there is no resemblance 
between the curves, there is a consider- 
able amount of inverse correspondence 
between the signs of their deviations 
from the respective straight lines; the 
correspondence is produced by dissimi- 
lar features, the long flat portion of one 
curve and the rather short rise of the 
other. These features give one curve 
an essentially concave left half (as seen 
from above) while the corresponding 
part of the other curve is convex. The 
correlation reported by Hovland and 
Sears seems to be due to the poor 
fit of the straight lines to data ex- 
hibiting non-linear trends during a con- 
siderable portion of the period under 
examination. 

In order to investigate the matter 
further, each of the two curves was 
divided into portions, and a straight 
line was fitted to each part separately. 
The periods and the equations of the 
straight lines are listed. 


For cotton value: 
1882-1899: y’9=290.1+2.02 (x—1890.5) 
1900-1913: y'g=—626.4 + 35.53 (x 1906.5) 
1914-1930: y's 1222.6+ 5.74 (x—1922) 
For the lynchings of Negroes: 
1882-1892: y's 81.97 8.5 (x—1887) 


1893-1930: y’g—65.2—2.91 (x—I911.5) 


Inspection suggests that the fit of the 
trend lines thus obtained is reasonabh 
close. Deviations of the variables from 
the trend lines were computed and cor 
related with each other by the product 
moment formula. The correlation for 
the whole period was +-.014. In view 
of the large size of the fluctuations of 
the value of cotton beginning with 
1914, a separate correlation was com 
puted for the years 1882-1913; this cor 
relation was - 
very different from the one reported by 
Hovland and Sears. 

Total Lynchings and Ayres Index of 
Economic Activity. Inspection of the 
curves indicates a different situation for 
this pair of variables. In the first place, 
a linear trend does not seem to be as 
inappropriate to numbers of total 
lynchings as to numbers of lynchings 
of Negroes. Curve 4 begins with a 
rise which is less marked and consider 
ably more irregular than that of curve 
3 (Negro lynchings). There are no 
long portions of the curve lying wholly 
above or below the straight line. Sec- 
ondly, there is an apparent tendency 
for curves 4 and 5 to fluctuate in oppo- 
site directions. 

The results of inspection just men- 
tioned were verified by computations. 
Since curve 4 begins with an apparent 
rise, followed first by a steep drop and 
then by a more gradual one, the curve 
was divided into three portions, and 
linear trends were computed separately 
for each part; in addition, a parabolic 
trend was computed for the middle 
period. The periods and corresponding 
equations were: 


.25. Both correlations are 
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1906) 
1886.5) 
1899.5) 
1919) 


’ g=97.2—3.61 (x 
"4153-2 t2.10 (x 
'4=130.4—10.54 (2 
'4=49-7—-3.31 (2 
;.3—11.07 (x—1899.5) 1.53 (2 
1899.5)* 
Both correlations 
and tetrachoric 
outed for the Ayres index and the devi- 
at ons of tl e numbers of total lynchings 
The results 


product-moment 
correlations were com 


trom the various trends. 


were 

THREE LIN.- 
PARAB. 
TREND 


SINGLE 
LINEAR 
TREND 


LINEAR 
TREND 
ome 2 33 


ric? 


* Hovland and Sears 


For this pair of variables the choice 
of the type of trend lines affected the 
correlations but slightly; however, tetra 
choric correlations failed to approximate 
the 
tter being considerably lower than the 


correlation, 


the product-moment 


former. 

The accompanying scatter diagram 
(Ayres from 
linear trend) was prepared in order to 
the 


index-deviations single 


demonstrat« relation between the 


variables. 
Discussion 


Large discrepancies are apparent be- 
tween the high correlations between 
fluctuations of lynchings and of eco- 
nomic indices obtained by Hovland 
and Sears and the much lower correla- 
tions reported in this study. The dis- 
crepancies are due to two changes in 
statistical procedures: (1) the use of 
product-moment correlations instead of 
tetrachoric (2) the 


subdivision of the time interval under 


correlations, and 
investigation on the basis of inspection 
of the curves, and computation of linear 
trends for parts of the period rather 
than for the whole period. The advan- 
tages of the changes in the procedure 
remain to be discussed. 
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1. The advantages of using product- 
moment correlations rather than tetra 
choric can hardly be questioned. Tetra 
choric correlations derive their validity 
entirely from the fact that they tend to 
approximate product-moment correla 
tions under certain conditions, these 
being homoscedasticity and normal dis 
tribution of the variables. If a tetra 
choric correlation fails to approximate 
the corresponding product-moment cor 


The 


inference is legitimate that the neces 


relation, it becomes meaningless. 


sary conditions for the use of the tetra 
not fulfilled. Thus 
the product-moment correlations of the 


choric formula are 


order of —.34, reported here, are clearly 
preferable to Hovland and Sears’s tetra 
choric —.62 as describing the relation 
ship between the fluctuations of total 
lynchings and the Ayres index. 

2. Hovland 
linear function as descriptive of the 


and Sears’s use of one 
trend exhibited by each of the variables 
over a 49-year period is an arbitrary 
procedure. Any analytical function 

linear, polynomial, exponential, etc. 

can be fitted to any set of data by the 
method of least squares. The choice of 
the function to be fitted may be deter 
mined by theoretical considerations or 
may be suggested by inspection of the 
data. 
use of single linear trends for the 49-year 
period. Inspection of the curves of 
lynchings and of cotton values indicates 


Neither procedure requires the 


that such linear trends are distinctly in 
appropriate. On 1s, 
there seems to be no plausible basis 
for the choice of any particular analyti- 
cal function rather than some other; 
it is even perfectly conceivable that, 
due to historical events, different func- 
tions are appropriate during different 


theoretical groun 


periods and that no single function of 
any kind is applicable to the whole 
sequence of years. In case of Negro 
lynchings, a straight-line trend is theo 
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lly improbable. Some function (or 
nce of functions) giving first a 
r trend (due to population growth, 
sed completeness of reporting, and 
factors), then a drop, and an 
nptotic approach to zero is more 
[he use of linear trends for parts of 
period is arbitrary also. But the fit 

the lines thus obtained is reasonably 
Inspection of the curves suggests 

that deviations of the variables from 
trend lines obtained by the use of other 
analvtical functions fitted to similar 
ds, or by the computation of 
moving averages, would not have 
been markedly different. Consequently, 
while the procedure used in this study 


) 


cannot be viewed as perfect, it appears 
to be a reasonable approximation and 
more trustworthy than the one used by 
Hovland and Sears; its advantage lies 
n the fact that the lengths of the seg- 
of the curves to which linear 

were fitted were chosen on the 

of inspection rather than arbi 
trarily. On the basis of the above con 
siderat ons, it Was thought that the high 
correlations reported by Hovland and 
Sears are essentially statistical artifacts. 
Iwo additional correlations are 
quoted by Hovland and Sears and by 
other authors in support of the theory 
iccording to which economic frustra 
leads to criminal aggression. 
According to A. F. Raper (3), the cor- 
relation between lynchings and the per 
value of cotton in nine states was 

32 for the years 1900-1920. D. S. 
Thomas (5) reported, on the basis of 
English data between 1857 and 1913, 
a correlation of 44 between fluctua 


t 


tions of the rate of property crimes with 


] ° 
lence and an index of economic 


v1lo 
activity, 

The significance of Raper’s correla- 
tion cannot be evaluated. The author 


fai) ‘ 
fails to state (op. cit., p. 31) whether the 


variables correlated are raw data of 
deviations from trend lines. If the lattes 
were used, it is unclear how the curved 
lines representing trends on the dia 
gram in Raper’s book were computed. 

As far as the correlation reported 
by Thomas is concerned, it cannot be 
criticized on methodological grounds. 
Thomas used a method rather similar 
to the one in this investigation, but 
more elaborate. On the other hand, it 
is difficult to justify the choice of this 
particular correlation from Thomas’ 
book. The correlation of the economi 
index with fluctuations of violence 
against persons was -+-.06, with mali 
cious injury to property +.04 (op. cit., 
p. 143). These crimes seem to repre 
sent aggressive behavior more clearly 
than do property crimes with violence. 
The increase of the latter during periods 
of depression may be due to inexperi 
ence of people who are driven into 
property crimes by bad economic con 
ditions rather than to an increase of 
aggressive tendencies due to frustration. 
The clearly aggressive crimes are un 
correlated with economic conditions 
according to Thomas, which substan 
tially agrees with the findings presenetd 


in this paper. 
SUMMARY 


The data used by Hovland and Sears 


in their study of lynchings as related 


to economic indices were re-examined, 
with the following results: 

The trends exhibited by the numbers 
ol lynchings of Negroes and by the total 
value of cotton were not found to be 
linear. 

The total number of lynchings also 
suggests a non-linear trend; but, due to 
greater irregularity of the data, the fit 
of a straight line does not seem to be 
much poorer than that of a curve. 

After the curve of the Negro lynch 
ings was divided into two portions and 
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the cotton-value curve into three por- 
tions, linear trends were fitted to each 
portion. The product-moment correla- 
tion between the deviations of the vari- 
ables from their trend lines was -+-.014; 
for 1882-1913 it was —.25. The corre- 
sponding correlation (tetrachoric, utiliz- 
ing deviations from linear trends for 
the whole period 1882-1930) reported 
by Hovland and Sears was —.72. 
Deviations of total number of lynch- 
ings from this linear trend for the whole 
period were found to correlate with the 
Ayres index to the extent of —.34 when 
the product-moment formula was used, 
as compared to a tetrachoric correlation 
of —.65 reported by Hovland and Sears. 
Dividing the period into three portions 
and using deviations from trends sepa- 
rately computed for each portion gave 
slightly lower negative correlations, 
—.28 by the product-moment, —.55 by 
the tetrachoric fortnula. The use of a 


parabolic trend for one of the periods 
(product- 


resulted in a_ correlation 
moment) of —.33. 


The correlations reported here agree 


substantially with the correlations per 
taining to British crime rates reported 
by D. S. Thomas, who used somewhar 


similar but 


more elaborate statistica| 


procedures. The method is not viewed 
as perfect, but the correlations are con 
sidered to be closer approximations to 
the truth than those reported by Hoy. 
land and Sears. 


6 
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CASE REPORTS 


TWO YEARS UNDER A FALSE NAME 


BY DIDI 


R 


LAZARD 


Paris, France 
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of the first people J met in Paris in 
ek following Liberation was Didier 
azard. the author of these observations on 
seudonymity. During the year following | 
ad occasion to see much of him and of his 
norents. for after some months he came to 
work for the American service in France to 
hich I was attached. 
Didier Lazard was brought up in the secure 
nd stable world of the French upper-middle 
lass, the son of a distinguished family of 
bankers, doctors, and intellectuals. Educated 
tutors and then at the Ecole libre des 
ences politiques in Paris, he earned the 
doctorate in law in 1936, living, the while, 
the well-ordered social life of a household 
which prided itself on entertaining many of 
France's leading politicians and men of 
affairs. Stability, polite restraint, and orderly 
activity were the keynotes of this existence, 
punctuated by travel abroad and free-lance 
writing—including a book of observations on 
American society under the New Deal 
entitled Contrastes Americains, 
At the outbreak of World War II, Lazard, 
at twenty-nine, became an officer in the 
French cavalry. Of a strongly reflective bent 
nd mild-tempered to the point of gentleness, 
he had maintained up to that time a highly 
conservative though primarily apolitical view 
There had never developed a vivid 
awareness of the imminence of those cata 
lysmic forces which were, shortly, to rip 
beyond all recognition the skeins of this 
ordered existence. That Didier Lazard had 
to change his name and flee (as a member 
of a well-known Jewish family, his fate if 
aught would have been virtually certain 
death) represents something rather special. 
There is in the family, in the first place, a 
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great pride in their identity which was cer 
tainly shared by Didier and which must be 
viewed against the background of a society 
where family means so much. And, more 
over, Didier Lazard at the time of his flight 
had come to take for granted his place in 
society both by virtue of family and by virtue 
of the reputation he was carning as a promis 
ing young writer. The shock of flight, then, 
represented a break not only with his name, 
which he cherished, but a radical break with 
the social structure in terms of which all of 
his life goals had been established. 

Why did he not, then, like so many other 
members of his generation, join the maquis? 
The answer to that question provides another 
striking insight into the nature and depth of 
the rupture brought about by his flight. 
Lazard was a fatalist, almost a mystic. Vio 
lence and violent action were as alien to him 
as social instability. He lived these last years 
in a period of violence in which, though 
deeply convinced of the rightness of the cause 
of resistance, he could not share. He was 
simply incapable of violence 

That is the brief background of the life 
Lazard himself tells how he fared. But 
though Lazard’s life is not “typical,” even of 
his own class, there is more than a personal 


significance to what he says. To one who 


deplored adventure as a disorderly approach 
to the task at hand, the past years have 
brought a taste for adventure, a new joy in 


living outside the law. In a well-structured 
personality like Lazard’s, such a transforma 
tion is perhaps healthy. But what of the 
younger, less well-formed personality? What 
of the young Maquisards who, during the 
Occupation, would swoop down in a raid on 
the local collaborationist tobacconist to get 
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their cigarettes but who must now stand 


patiently in line and be satished with their 
ration? Delinquency all over Europe bears 
testimony to the power of this newly born 


taste for adventure. Each has been “unstuck 


by the crisis in his own manner. Lazard, the 
staid, reflective young man in his twenties, has 
thirties a free-lance 


become in his roving 


correspondent seemingly happiest when 
moving. 

And, finally, Lazard 
enrichment of life by the shock of change. 


That, too, represents a collective as well as 


comments on the 


an individual reaction, particularly among 
France’s intellectuals. The 
French writing which we are now witnessing 


renaissance in 


is, to a very considerable degree, the expres- 
during 
French 


sion of the new insights gained 


France’s torment. I have heard a 
poet say that he learned during the Occupa 
tion not only that there were values he had 
never suspected but also that he had been 
adhering to many of them without being 
aware of it. Lazard’s account, like the poet's, 
is one of a renaissance of awareness. 


J. S. B. 


HEN I left home on the fifteenth 

of January, 1942, to avoid being 

arrested by the Germans, I had 
just reached thirty-one years of age. I 
had had no preparation for this sort of 
thing. 

At the time of my demobilization in 
June, 1940, I had taken the precaution 
of having all necessary false papers pre- 
pared in case flight should prove neces- 
sary. But these, alas, were in hiding 
600 kilometers from Paris, in the so- 
called “Zone libre.” It was impossible 
to go and get them. During that period, 
moreover, I had chosen a name for my 
missing false papers, Gilbert Olivier, 
simply because I thought it pretty. That 
was naive indeed. A writer is able to 
choose the pseudonym which pleases 
him, but a person who is in danger of 
being arrested by the police should not 
have a name on his identity card with 
initials totally different from those on 


his linen. One learns many things in q 
few months of Occupation. Never em. 
broider your initials on your shirts! 

Some friends had offered me refuge 
in their house in the country which was 
being kept up by a trustworthy care 
taker who looked after the cows, the 
pigs, and the rabbits. I was supposed 
to be a cousin of the proprietor, come 
to rest from the busy life of Paris, | 
remember with amusement that on sey 
eral occasions neighbors pointed out | 
me how much I resembled the pro 
prietor himself. 

At that time I abandoned my family 
name and called myself simply Didier 
Learning that there was about 30 kilo 
meters from there a schoolteacher with 
the same name, I made sure to tell 
everybody that we were not relations. 
“But he is almost as tall as you,” they 
replied. “Ah, but he is stouter,” said | 
I learned, and somewhat to my regret, 
that the need to establish ties between 
people who resemble each other in name 
or any other characteristic is very strong 
in mankind. 

It was necessary to have a first name 
beginning with L, so that both my real 
first and last names might be repr 
sented by the initials of my new name. 
I chose Lucien without any specific 
reason. One learns from these small 
decisions how highly structured is th 
environment of everyday life. It seems 
that I had forgot to look up the date of 
the feast day of St. Lucien. Fortunately, 
I learned it one day by chance without 
any bad consequences. To _ peopk 
whom I knew slightly I said that | 
didn’t like my first name, that I had 
always been called Didier by my 
friends. That was one way of making 
sure that I would reply without hesi 
tation when someone spoke to me. 

But do not get the impression that’! 
didn’t make some bad mistakes. Here 
is one of them. On the fifteenth of 
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March I left the solitude of the country. 
| became, as a means of protection, the 
chief of a camp for young people, a 
amp not unlike the CCC Camps in 
the United States. 


1us¢ this was 


I say tor protection 
an admirable way of 
false which 


good papers on 


he inscribed protession, etc. 

lay I was making an inspection of 

imp. A room was locked. “Who's 

I replied instinctively, “Didier 

rd.” Experiences like that teach 
you self-control quickly enough. 

suffices. Six 


One other example 


mouths later, one Sunday, I was visit 
a gentleman farmer in the neigh 
The conversation turned to 
said that 
was one dish which I was particularly 
fond of, pic. A 


woman present, perhaps to show het 


horhood 


the art ol cookery. I there 


cheese served with 
superiority, remarked immediately, “Ah, 
you have been to the United States.” | 
was taken completely off guard and had 
to reply, “Yes.” Needless to say, this 
admission provoked all sorts of danger 
from the 


the value of 


ous qu stions. | drew inci 


dent a great lesson on 
nce, 
It was at this period that I began to 
realize the psy< hological twists involved 
living under a pseudonym. I began 
» take notes which I hid, as I finished 


The 


present article represents a reconstruc 


em, in the house of a friend. 


m ol these notes. 


PsEUDONYM AND PERSONALITY 


The process ol constructing a second 
personality was a very slow one for me. 
I do not like to disguise myself. I have 
part in theatricals. In 
brief, I do not have the habit of playing 
a role, 


never taken 


But events forced me to it. In 
consequence, I always waited until the 
very last moment to add necessary chap 
ters to this novel of my new personality: 


4 ; 
I did not, for example, decide upon the 


address of my pseudonym mother until 
after six months of living in anonymity. 

Nevertheless, 
identity card, then a Visiting card, and 


when I got a_ false 
a little bit later a false diploma in the 
field of law, my self-assurance began to 
grow. I eliminated from my real past 


certain elements; I conserved certain 


others. I tried to simplify to a maxi 
mum all of the elements of my past life 
in order to diminish the number of 
questions which one could ask me. 

the course 


One does not realize in 


of normal life to what extent the past 
Nor 


mally all is simple, logical, and true. 


is tied up to one’s personality. 


This comes as a consequence of not hav 
ing to be constantly conscious of one’s 
past. Try to suppress one element of 
the past or to hitch something on arbi 
trarily to the history of your past. The 
effect is to tear into shreds the past tis 
life. 


example, a Doctor of Laws, because my 


sue of your I could not be, for 
thesis is catalogued in all the university 
libraries of France. sut_ what 


Didier 


Didier Lazard was writing his thesis? 


Was 


Lucien doing in 1936 while 


There are, doubtless, persons for 
whom these problems did not add up 
to much. There are those who move 
in the realm of fantasy with the great 
est of ease. I know of some who 
changed their personalities every two 
weeks and who were not terribly mixed 
As for me, I studied carefully 


on a map the problem of where I should 


up by it. 
say I was born. I wrote on a piece of 
paper my false genealogy: father, born 
at such a place; mother, at such another 
place; the date of their marriage; the 
When | 
had to go to police headquarters or to 
City Hall, when I left 
I knew that the Germans were making 


names of their relatives, etc. 
ior a trip when 
spot checks, I went over all the fabri 


like d 


I never 


cated details of my new life 


student going over his lesson. 
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arrived at a stage at which it was nat- 
ural to me. 

I had, then, much difficulty in creat- 
ing for myself a family and social set- 
ting for my new role which would give 
me satisfaction. It is a question of tem- 
perament. I am scrupulous, prudent. 
I do not have the necessary spirit for 
parceling myself up; I have to be all of 
a piece. Nor do I have a very strong 
taste for adventure, nor even that kind 
of sense of humor which makes one feel 
at ease in a situation which is not sure 
and stable. I was capable of playing 
my role, but incapable of adding much 
ad libbing. 

I had at first signed my letters with 
thirty-six different names. But from the 
day when I got my false identity papers, 
I limited myself to two signatures: 
Lucien for my family, and L. Didier 
for official letters, etc. At the end of 
several weeks my signature began to 
take on some assurance. So assured 
had it become that when I returned to 
Paris to sign some business papers with 
my real name, I was confused about 
signing. The “z” in my real name, for 
example, did not turn out well. And 
the flourish at the end of my name 
seemed most amateurish. It was several 
months after Liberation before I was 
able to sign my name, my real name, 
with ease. 

Atmosphere also seemed to have an 
effect. When I came to Paris, I felt 
most ill at ease with my pseudonym. 
In spite of the proficiency which I had 
attained in the use of my new name, I 
found it easier to introduce myself to 
somebody not under the name of 


Lucien Didier but as Didier Lazard. 
In the country, on the contrary, I had 
no hesitation whatever about my new 
name. What a strange weight the im- 
palpable social environment seems to 
put on one! But I have known people 
who, even under a false name in the 
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country, never seemed really able to 
enter into their borrowed personalities, 
That is certainly the case of my parents, 
Perhaps it was because of their age, 
perhaps because their life under q 
pseudonym lasted for only four months, 
They never became a part of their new 
personalities, so to speak. Always they 
suffered from it, and never were they 
able to get used to it. My father, who 
is an economist and has always worked 
for himself, never felt himself to be 
really the retired commercial traveler 
which he was supposed to be under his 
assumed identity. As for my mother, 
when she entered a store to make some 
purchases, all went well; she played her 
role. But one day in the street some. 
body called her from a distance by her 
false name. She heard the name being 
called for a full thirty seconds, and it 
took her that time to realize that she 
was the person being called. I too made 
similar errors, but by and large I began 
to feel a part of my assumed personality 
after a while. 

In September, 1942, I quit my job as 
associate director of the youth camp. 
What to do? I went to see all of the 
people whom I had met since my arrival 
in the region: gentleman farmers, 
priests, notaries, peasants, etc. Of each 
I asked a job. I would be glad to be a 
gardener, a butler, no matter what. But 
I discovered that such insistence was 
eminently suspect. With my appear- 
ance of an intellectual, it was difficult 
for me to pretend that I was really 
looking for manual labor. 

A woman I knew gave me the happy 
idea of becoming a preceptor or tutor 
in a private family. She had a friend 
who was looking for one. I presented 
myself for the job. The deal was con- 
summated immediately. I remained 
six months in this first place. When ! 
was obliged to leave it, I entered in 
March, 1943, into similar employ at 


? 
4 
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lived until 


in full 


chateau, where | 

1944. The 

t camped for three days in the park 
hateau, and then the Americans 

|, My life during that period was 

I had for a student 


a boy of eighteen, who was in all re 


Germans 


satistying. 


spects quilt remarkable. I< innot speak 


imly enough of him and of his 

} ther, Mme. d. M. 

What ar the effects of this exper! 
> Friends who watch my life from 
utside admire the calm with which 

ize the risks of the present and 
uncertainties of the future. It is 
that I am at any 
moment ready to change my existence. 


inly just to Say 


Rut viewed from within, all is not so 


simple, and even at times not so 
ImuUSsING. 
I have always been fatalistic and more 
disposed to attribute my destiny to fate 
rather than to myself. Now I find 
myself living almost exclusively in the 
present, and it seems to me that I am 
strangely confident. Is this the politics 
reaction of 


I now 


the ostrich? Is it a 
defense or a taking to shelter? 
find occasionally a sort of joy in living 
outside the law. I do not believe that 
this new reaction is an instance of the 
growth in me of that carping spirit of 
the Fro nch. 


derived 


It is a sentiment which is 
from an_ exceptional 
human and psychological experience. 


more 


To control oneself ceaselessly, to 
master one’s words, never to say any 
thing which will provoke a question to 
at first 


these are an effort, then they become 


which one is unable to answer 


habit. But the process gives one moral 
And when 
a person says to you, “You are very 
close,” what praise! 

Without doubt I sometimes feel 
myself to be on the very edge of society, 
but as time goes on I renew little by 
little my attachments. The more I get 


satistaction at every stage. 


to know people now, the more I feel 


myself normal, reintegrated into the 


sociai world. Living alone as I had for 
two years was not in itself disagree 
able. The love of humanity 


an easier thing than the problem of 


is indeed 
maintaining contact with one’s fellow 
men. 
to feel oneself to be like everybody else, 


hard. 


be natural. If he lets 


But to live in a group and not 


that is what is sometimes very 


One can never 
himself go, he feels that he might betray 
himself. 

Up until March, 1943, I did not have 
any confidant save the mayor and the 
village priest of the neighboring town. 
It took an hour by 
them. Still, even to them I didn’t want 
to tell all the truth. While going about 


bicycle to reach 


or while in stores I often thought what 
good luck it was that there did not 
exist a machine which was able to read 
thoughts. What magnificent protection 
is the brain for the mind! 

Nevertheless, as time went on, my 
personality began to develop a certain 
consistency. Each day that passed, each 
happening that I lived through, worked 
to construct this second one, worked to 
differentiate it from my former self. 

The way the thing happens is an 
interesting story. Represent the true 
me by 
diameter, one inch per year. Such, let 


a circle thirty-one inches in 


us say, is my personality on the day 
when I changed my life. Experiences 
from that time on enriched at the same 


At the 


end of the year there was an inch more 


time the true and the false me. 


of the original circle, but it was colored 
differently. But the contribution was 
considerably more for Lucien Didier: 
it was his past that was being formed, 
habits which were being born, and 
frames of reference which were being 
established. The Lucien 
Didier were acquiring little by little a 
certain spontaneity. 


reactions of 
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Nevertheless, the color of the two 
selves, as it were, was not without mix- 
ture. For the cut in my life was not a 
total one. I had conversations with my 
friends of whom I was certain. I had 
correspondence which I kept up with 
my family. And primarily I had the 
problem of protecting Didier Lazard, 
and that was the thing which com- 
manded all my thoughts and all my 
attitudes. The new contribution to 
Lucien Didier was inevitably diluted 
with some of the real me in which 
everything was constantly braced and 
structured by the life of the spirit which 
continued. Or put it this way: one can 
say that on the practical level the con- 
tribution of the new life interested 
exclusively Lucien Didier; it had for 
him an absolute value. On the human 
level, on the level of values, it was 
always Didier Lazard who acted, and 
not Lucien Didier. One can sum it up 
by saying that for Didier Lazard each 


year represented an accretion of one 
thirty-second, while for Lucien Didier, 
without a past, the value of each year 


was infinitely greater. All of which is 
not to say that there is a splitting in the 
personality. On the contrary, it is a 
double utilization of experience which 
comes. Always it is the same person- 
ality, unique, unalterable, living. 

My dreams, in so far as I can remem- 
ber them, related equally to my true 
and to my false personalities. They 
concerned my past as an individual, or 
my family; or equally they might relate 
to my present life. I was living two 
existences, and my dreams excluded 
nothing, nor did they mix up those two 
existences. In my dreams as in my 
waking life there was always the fear 
of being discovered. 

Let it be said in resumé that I enjoyed 
on frequent occasions this business of 
living on two levels, in playing one 
personality and being another, of find- 


ing myself growing stronger in m 
ability to play these two roles, of being 
the only one able to know the whok 
truth while even my confidants kney 
only fragments of it. It was an assured 
position of pride, crowned by one expec 
tation: that of being able to say one day 
to people, “This is who I really am: | 
had you fooled, didn’t I?” One day, in 
December, 1943, I found in the Toiler; 
of the Sea, by Victor Hugo, these lines 
“Etre demasqué, c’est un echec; mais se 
demasquer est une victoire.” 

One finds much that is enriching in 
any new life. I myself made one dis 
covery after another. I had always lived 
in Paris, but now I learned to know th 
country. Cutting wood, I thought often 
of a proverb a friend of mine had told 
me in New York: “When you chop 
your wood, it warms you twice.” I had 
never seen an artichoke except on a 
plate, and how beautiful the plant was! 
I had eaten beans more often than I had 
seen them growing, but now I learned 
how fatiguing it was to grow beans. 
My new experience was a return to 
nature, to a sound, healthy life far from 
the agitation of cities, from the noises, 
from the rumors which were forgotten 
the next day, from the telephones, from 
special editions of newspapers. I began 
to get a sense of that which was arti 
ficial in our civilization. These things 
were beginning to dawn on me before 
I started my new life, but the effect of 
that new life was to reinforce my earlier 
beliefs. I discovered that the ordinary 
life gives one few chances to know all 
the riches that each possesses in him- 
self. One discovers that he has reserves 
that he never suspected. A friend ol 
mine, a professor of law, made that 
same remark to me in connection with 
a period in his life when he suddenl) 
found himself, in the mountains, 10 
charge of forty soldiers for whose lif 
or death he was responsible. Prisoners 
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who have similarly passed time, 
as long as five years, in 


trospection, have known this same 


omenon. 
Ir seems to me to be a law of life, 
both mental and physical, that a certain 
argin of satety, a considerable one, 
s been given to man for the play of 
all his activities. It has been said that 
wn utilizes in his daily life only a fifth 
f the faculties of which his brain is 


ble. ‘There are great reserves ol 


‘tention, for example, that he ignores. 
\ soldier, for instance, knows well that 
least detail of the street or of a bit 
rain over which he has fought is 
n on his memory without his hav 
made any effort to get it there. 
would seem that, as soon as man 
ives the routines of his daily life, he 
lops traits which seem to have been 
atrophied in the usual course of living. 
Indeed, have we not said for a long 
time that travel is good for youth? 
I too made a voyage outside of my 
self. The change of name was the only 
iuse of this experience, but without it, 
it would never have taken place. One 
does not easily break all the attach 
to his existence. Here the change 
of life was inexorably tied up with the 
change of name. For two years and 
primarily toward the end, thanks to 


Mme. de M. and her son 


Lucien 


I can say that 
Didier was able to observe 
Didier Lazard from the outside. And 
Lucien Didier often found faults with 
Didier Lazard which Didier Lazard 
until that time had taken to be marks 


} 


of quality in his personality. 
Pustic Opinion AND ANONYMITY 


[ think it is interesting to complete 
this analysis with some observations on 
il psychology. Here is an individ 
who enters suddenly into a social 
where he is totally unknown. 


tain circumstances (the Occupation) 


and certain appearances (the quality ol 
his shoes, the cut of his clothing) can 
betray the fact that this person is occu 
pying today a role different from that 
which he normally occupied in society. 
What reactions does one find in people 
with whom one comes in contact while 
living in such an ambiguous situation? 

Some people accept this stranger as 
he is, at face value. These are the 
simple people and the conformists. A 
gendarme who examined my _ papers, 
my false papers, one day said to me, 
“You know, you can tell almost imme 
diately on questioning a person whether 
he is really traveling under false papers 
or not.” Other people, perhaps more 
subtle psychologically, have doubts and 
sense something suspect. One of the 
youngsters in the youth camp, for 
example, wrote in the camp newspaper 
the following about me: “What is he 
and what does he do? One doesn’t 
know. Mystery. From where does he 
come? One does not Etc.” 
And on another occasion there appeared 
in the camp paper the following: “M. 
Didier has returned, looking as always 


know. 


elegant in his summer suit, looking too 
as mysterious as ever.” 

Sometimes curiosity is not only specu 
lative. On occasion it translates itself 
into acts. An old peasant, for example, 
asked me what I taught my students 
and if I spoke English or German. She 
wished to know, naively indeed, if ] 
was a spy. On another occasion my 
personal belongings had been gone over 
during my absence. 

The desire to speak, to appear well 
informed, is another thing which drives 
I knew 


people to make INQUITICS. 


through my friends that the wildest 
suppositions were current on the sub 
ject of my real identity. Some took me 
for an American millionaire with the 


initials D.L. One man claimed that I 
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was Prince Napoleon; another that I 
was a de-frocked priest; and of course 
many said I was a spy. 

But in general people kept quiet. 
Sometimes they knew more or less my 
identity. Sometimes they were simply 
sure that I was not myself. And some 
times they were just plain in doubt. I 
think it would be safe to say that at the 
moment of Liberation nobody would 
have been terribly surprised at the reve- 
lation of my real identity. Yet, though 
they had all had suspicions, why had 
these people guarded their secrets so 
well? 

One reason for the secrecy was that 
nobody knew up to what point others 
had pierced the mystery. Each was able 
to consider himself better informed 
about the matter than his neighbor, but 
nobody was sure of it. And of course 
nobody liked to risk appearing a little 
bit ridiculous by making contentions of 
which he was not sure. 

A second reason was that individual 
curiosity was more or less compensated 
by a certain collective indifference. All 
passions have contrary passions. People 
had other things to think about than 
me—happily. More often than not, I 
was forgotten. 

A third reason, perhaps the most im- 
portant, was that in general people 
were a priori favorably disposed toward 
me. “If Mr. Didier is in hiding, he 
obviously has reasons for it. That 
doesn’t concern us.” I knew in the 


region a certain number of people who 
would never ask questions of me. They 
knew well that I was holding some- 
thing back. On several occasions some 
of these people would say to me, “I have 





just received a letter from a friend , 
mine who is in hiding too.” But afte; 
that they would fall back into silence, 
and not bother me with any questions 
But there were all kinds. One fp, 
day a certain gentleman from Paris 
recognized me. Without reflecting, } 
spread my real name all around ¢ 
country. Of course he had no idea oj 
the danger to which he exposed m 
Fortunately, nothing came of it. 0 ) 
the other hand, a storekeeper in m 
section of Paris had seen me down 





my hideaway without my knowing it : . 
He mentioned my real name to nobody, me 
and told me of the incident some me 
months after Liberation. — 
I end my account with an example _ 
of some exceptional psychological ean 
finesse on the part of a man I knew oad 
I have already said that I was friendly rm 
with the priest in the neighboring vi & i 
lage, whom I had taken into my confi. ‘a wa 
dence. I asked him one day what he & wt 
‘ ‘ one V 
thought of an existence which placed with 
one constantly under a deliberate lie. ite 
He knew what I meant and replied tha via 
as far as he was concerned it was of no R a 
importance theologically, that the only ail 
truth was that due to God. I stayed sain 
more than an hour with him, speaking paar 
of a thousand things. When I was saises 
leaving, the woman in whose house | Charl 
had carelessly spoken of pie and chees Wh 
entered by the garden. He said to me, rah 
“Wait five minutes in that little room pad 
on the side there before coming ou. 
It will be better if you are not seen now which 
After such a conversation as we have Die 
had there sometimes remains on the J.) };. 
face things which one would prefer to | 
hide.” Pen 
19 4. 
Harper 
2 M } 
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U ULIAN GREEN is a writer known far 
at better in France than in the United 
- States. He has been heralded as 
ng it the foremost French novelist of the 
body, vounger generation, When his first 
— eared in 1926, he was entirely 


novel Ip} 


unknown, yet nine thousand copies 
war were sold in a year. Then, without 


sive adve ruising, Over twenty thou- 


exten 
_ sand copies of his second novel, The 
pie | Closed Garden, were sold in two 
B vl months. The third novel, The Dark 
con Journey, sold thirty thousand copies in 
t he . 
“lage one week.’ Recently, he scored again 
laced with his Memortes of Happy Days. It 
: - shared Harper’s Anniversary Award of 
nar 
- 1942 with an autobiography by John A. 
ot . R Altogether, he now has to his 
=) redit seven novels, a collection of short 
ns stories, a series of critical essays, an 
aKING iutcbiography, a journal, and two vol 
. . umes of translations from the works of 
— Charles Péguy. 
hees What is puzzling and interesting 
rr) ‘ 
dns bout Julian (sreen are the apparent 
on : nit dictions between his life and 
. wi nd the variety of influences to 
Ow 
; which he has been subject. Living in 
_ Paris most of his life and writing nearly 
tne : ] . 2 . . 
PME B® all his works in French,? he is neverthe 
er t 
Courtne Bruerton, Introduction to Green's 
( tine and Other Stories, New York: Harper, 
Vill 
} O Green's autobiography and an essay in 
& Harper's for September, 1941, were original] 
‘ tten in English All the short stories and 
¥ 
b A written in French and later trans 
mm fat t lated are Suite Anglaise, Pamphlet 
* Catholiques de France, and Quand 


ns Tous Ensemble 
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of Idaho 
American. 


less an 


His parents were 


Southerners who moved from Savan 
nah, Georgia, to France in 1895 when 
his father became the European agent 
for the Southern Cotton Oil Company. 
Julian was born in Paris on September 
First educated in French 
but by 
mother, he later spent three years at the 
Then 
turned to Paris and began to write. 
Most of psychological 


studies of rather unpleasant characters 


6, 1900. 


schools taught English his 


University of Virginia. he re 


his stories are 
who are abnormal, even psychopathic. 
They are maladjusted, neurotic, feeble 
minded; they commit rape and murder; 
they go insane. The Memories of 
Happy Days, on the other hand, pre 
sents the author as a kindly, serious, yet 
quietly humorous person with a nos 
talgia for Paris, a ronan who generously 
introduces us to his friends, among 
whom of the 

men of 
Socially, he is modest and unassuming, 
as Courtney 


are some most distin 


guished literary our time. 


Bruerton found,’ or he 
gives the impression of being calm and 


steadfast, full of precocious wisdom, as 


he did to André Maurois when he 
visited Green in 1927.4. What, then, 
explains the nature of his novels? He 


is apparently no scientist examining 
abnormal human beings under a micro 
scope, although he does have the repu 
tation of being an “objective” novelist, 
and in spite of utilizing in his fiction 


4 Op. at., p 
* Introduction to 
vw York: Harpe 


Vili 
Green's The Closed Garden, 


19258, p. vi 
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materials and settings from his own Ensemble.” These are the chief sour, 
past, he seems to be no Marcel Proust. relied upon in the present study, Wj 
There is also his present interest in an approach that might be called so 
the work of Charles Péguy, whose psychological, the intention is to poin 
“mystical realism” contributed, aleng out various influences on Green, 
with the efforts of Leon Bloy, Paul describe and interpret important ¢| 
Claudel, and others, to a return of acteristics and problems of his in 
“spiritual consciousness” in French _ life, and to consider the extent to whi 
poetry and to a reemphasis on the his inner life forms an intelligible 


“metaphysical possibilities for expan- coherent pattern. Such an 
sion” of the human personality.” Such 1s believed, will provide the basis for 


an interest is far removed from that least tentative answers to some of | 
implied by most of Green’s stories. questions about this interesting wri 
Only his latest novel, Then Shall the 

Dust Return, departs from his previous II 

fiction by dealing with a theme essen- 
tially supernatural. Is he now abandon 
ing his earlier subjects and joining one 
of the newer movements? Is he losing 
hope in this world and developing a 
faith in the world of spiritual realities, 
as Aldous Huxley, Franz Werfel, 
Somerset Maugham, and others are said 
to be doing today? ? 

These are a few of the puzzles that 
present themselves to anyone examining 
the life and work of Julian Green. To 
solve them all, obviously, would be a_ ¢,, the regular army, he joined the Red 
large task, far beyond the scope of the Cross as an ambulance driver. By t! 
present effort, which will attempt to be end of 1927, when his father died, he 
suggestive rather than definitive. How- ; 
ever, the secret of several problems, I 
believe, lies in Green’s personality, that time he has maintained his repu 
which is presented to us most directly tation satisfactorily, but was uprooted 
in Memories of Happy Days, in Per- by World War II, so that he came! 
sonal Record,’ a journal covering about, | 
ten years, and in a sketch of his early 
years, Quand Nous Habitions Tous 


In most respects Green’s life has bee; 
a normal one. Born into a family 
five older girls and one older broil 
he lived his earliest years undistur 
by any violent accidents. The { 
blow was the death of his mother | 
after he had turned fourteen. 7 
came his participation in World War | 
Although he admits that the effect 
the war was bad, no account of 
experiences indicates any serious wa 
ing of his character. Being too young 


had established himself as a writer an 
had gained financial security. Si 


the United States, where he is now liv 
ing with his sister Anne. 
In spite of this relatively normal p 
5 Eugene Jolas, “French Poetry and the Revival ture, several points are worth noting 
of Mysticism,” Poetry, August, 1940, 264-271 oa ; : 
Cf. René Lalou, Contemporary French Literature, [he most obvious is that he has neve: 
New York: Knopf, 1924, pp. 197-208 married. In fact, materials on love r | 
®See for example, The Saturday Review of 
Literature, September 2, 1944, p. 8; November yer ° 
18, 1944, p. 9; C. Hartley Grattan, “Salute to on his own admission, he is far tron 
the Litterateurs,” Harper's, November, 1944, being as socially adjusted as outsid 


pp. 491-499; J. Donald Adams, The Shape of = 
Books to Come, New York: The Viking Press, observers have reported. Somew! 


tionships are exceedingly scant. Anc¢ 


1944, p. 180. 
7 Translated and published in one volume by 8 “Souvenirs,” in Les Oeuvres 
Harper, 1939. de la Maison Francaise, 1943, pp. 9 
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ont 
serious. pe rh Ips, are three striking 


eristics: anxiety attacks, hypo 


ind a strong fear of death. 
are mentioned and com 


1 on in the journal, particularly 
r of death. Although all these 
re important, it is the last three 
easily to 


hidden 


Consequt ntly, they will form 


id themselves most 


n as symptoms of 


of this investigation and be 
ic most essential means olf dis 
important aspects of Green's 


from the references in his 


] 


Green’s anxiety states occur 


er frequently. Their causes are 
wn to him, although he is usually 

ware of his condition. ‘The attacks 
f the vague, diffused sort, unat 
tached to definite situations or activi 
are phobias and obsessions. 

Cust marily, they are of short duration, 
asting from a few moments to several 
hours. Often they occur during the 


ht or in the early morning. Some 


{ 
his recourse is to walk about the 
eets, even in a downpour of rain, 
At other 


s the attacks disappear as suddenly 


overcome with fatigue. 


come, turning into an opposite 


onal state. Despair may abruptly 


into happiness, as once in 

Ror Such rapid reversals of mood 

le him more than any other trait 
character. 

The hypochondria is probably related 

hese anxiety states, as he himself 

In October, 1933, a feeling of 

ss” had its beginning, he ob- 


d, in a state of nervous illness. 


tit 
the irrational he 
mitted: “To be afraid 


urd, as I know perfectly well, but 


illness was 


| 


' 
IY ad 


body knows nothing of this; and 
quently it raises all sorts of difh 


Ke Td. pon ‘ fhe " 
Z, Pp. 239, 263, 324 
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culties at the critical moment; it does 


its best to imitate influenza, or else—-as 
during the last few days—ailments still 
worse than that.”?° He called in do 
tors, only to be told that there was 
nothing physically wrong with him. 
One doctor became exasperated and de 
clared, “Would to God you were really 
ill, for then I could cure you! 


do you suppose I can operate on your 


But how 
mind?” ** The condition appears, then, 
only in certain situations and is not the 
so-called “pure” hypochondria, a state 
with 


of tremendous preoccupation 


bodily processes.’* The symptoms are 
hardly definite enough to be interpreted 
as hysteria, and no single bodily illness 
or group of complaints has yet become 
chronic. But the disturbance is ob 
viously incapacitating and underlying it 
is strong anxiety. 

To Green, the most absorbing symp 
tom is his fear of death, which ap- 
peared during his twenty-fourth year. 
Four years later, when he began his 
journal, the subject of death had be- 
come an obsession, and it remained so, 
though not without changes, for at least 
another ten years. Few pages ot Per 
sonal Record are without some com 
ment on it. He studied Buddhism 
because of it and tried to examine his 
own case. In 1932, after reading 
Stekel’s account of nervous disorders, 
he concluded that his principal and 
most persistent fear was that of death. 
“I have reached at last,” he says, “the 
subject which draws me, fascinates me, 
1s 


terrifies me.” The strength of the 


10 Thid., p. 14° 

1 Thid 

12 A. H. Maslow and J. H. Mittelmann, Prin 
ciples of Abnormal Psychology, New York 
Harper, 1941, pp. 416, 377-378. Also P. M 
Lichtenstein and S. M. Small, A Handbook of 
Psychiatry, New York 
127. 

18 Personal Record, py 107-108 For the 


} - 
nightmares, see pp. 6, 92, 106, 172, 191, 239 


Norton, 1943, pp. 116 
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fear is also shown in frequent night- 
mares, from which he awoke in terror. 

The anxiety attacks, the hypochon- 
dria, and the fear of death are sufficient 
to classify Green’s difficulties as anxiety- 
neurosis, or even psychasthenia, since 
both the hypochondria and the fear of 
death are probably obsessive in charac- 
ter. His awareness of their being ab- 
normal and baseless favors somewhat 
the latter classification.'* At any rate, 
the neurosis is common enough, not at 
ali to be confused with the more serious 
maladies known as psychoses, and not 
at all inconsistent with high intelli- 
gence, sensitiveness, and a varied emo- 
tional response. One must remember 
that Julian Green is a successful novel- 
ist occupying a place in the literary 
world which many writers would envy. 
But the personal problems remain and 
call for explanation. Before examining, 
however, the situations in later life 
which gave rise to the symptoms just 
described, it will be desirable to turn 
to Green's early life. Anxiety attacks 
nearly always originate in childhood, 
as do most of the traits that determine 
a man’s personality. 


III 


When Green was a child there were 
three things that filled him “with such 
anxiety that words could give but a 
faint idea of its extent.” The first was 
that the flowers on the wallpaper of his 
room should begin to move unless he 
watched them, the second that some- 
thing might happen to his mother, and 
the third that France might die.’* Of 
these three, he was told least about the 


14 A. J. Rosanofl, Manual of Psychiatry, 7th ed., 
New York: Wiley, 1938, p. 108; William Mala- 
mud, “The Psychoncuroses,” in Personality and 
the Behavior Disorders, ed. by J. McV. Hunt, 
New York: Ronald Press, 1944, vol. II, 851-854. 

15 Personal Record, p. 165. 
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first. It represents an obsession, , 
method, perhaps, of 
attack upon himself, or a compulsive 
activity used to prevent his being over. 
come by some fear. At any rate, 
although the precise period in which 
this compulsion appeared is not given, 
it indicates the existence of 
states at an early age. 

Green’s anxiety about something hap- 
pening to his mother is expressive of 
his dependence upon her. The attach- 
ment between them was strong. He 
speaks of her as one whom he adored, 


warding off an 


anxiety 


whose presence seemed as necessary 
him as light itself. At the age of five, 
he remembers, she seemed the model 
of perfection; he wished to be like 
her in every action and _ thought. 
Clinging to her skirt as she went from 
room to room, he uttered in a language 
of his “d’obscures déclarations 
d'amour. 

therefore, was sheer anguish, especially 
at night. In the villa near Andrésy, 
where the family spent the summer 
months, he was sent upstairs to bed by 
candlelight. Alone, he was struck with 
terror. Every night he returned halt- 
way down the staircase and waited. At 
times he read La Fontaine’s fables by 
the feeble light of his candle, terrifying 
himself still more by some of the stories. 
The wolf, he confessed years later, re- 


‘ 


“a figure of night- 


own 


"18 'To be separated from her, 


mained for him 
mare.” And well it might if he read 
under such circumstances the story of 
a mother who threatened to give her 
child to the wolf unless he went to 
sleep! ** At other times, however, he 
extinguished his candle and huddled on 
the steps until he heard the family pre- 


16 Souvenirs, loc. cit., p. 16. 

17 The Fables of Jean de la Fontaine, trans. by 
Edward Marsh, London: William Heinemana, 
1933, pp. 116-117. 
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to retire. -Then he joyfully 

ed to bed."* 

usly, as is common in children, 
tion from his mother aroused 

The 


was 


longing and loneliness. 
liness felt im the darkness 
rmed into fear of darkness, so 
the sense of safety was restored 
by her presence. When she ap- 
| he felt secure: “Now I cared 
little whether I had light or dark- 
ss around me: my mother’s bed was 
ten feet away from mine and I 

w that nothing in the world could 
arm me.” ?* Thus these attacks arose 
out of his attachment to his mother, 
which also caused his “fear” that some- 
thing might happen to her. And, to 
return to the earlier problem, if the 


flowers on the wallpaper of his room 


were 
then his compulsive watching may have 


In any Way representative of her, 


10ns 
her been an unconscious attempt to “keep 
ally her with him.” 

Green’s mother was almost certainly 
involved also in his worry that France 
This anxiety arose, appar- 
by his associating her uncon- 


resy, 
mer 
might die. 

a 
ently 
sciously with a picture-book represen- 
n of France. As the United States 

is symbolized by Uncle Sam and Eng- 
land by John Bull, so France is pic- 


tured as a woman. In a book which 


of Happy Days, pp. 80-82. It 
April, 1933, that 
it fearful or strongly emotional 


stories he had 
ynal Record, pp. 


Green became 


in all eight 
time Pers 


81. Cf. Freud, Three Contri- 

in The Basic Writ- 

Modern Library, 1938, 
> his General Introduction to 
w York: 

A. Ribble, “Disorganizing 
Personality,” in Contemporary Psycho- 
gy, ed. by S. S. Tomkins, Cambridge: 

rd Univ. Press, 1943, p. 14. In The Trauma 
th, 1929, Otto Rank traces the child’s fear 
larkness to the experience of birth. See pp. 


ry of Sex 
Freud 
Psycho- 
1935, P. 353; 
Factors of 


Liveright, 


he liked, her growth was pictured suc- 
cessively as a child, as a girl, and finally 
“One of my 
main sources of worry,” Green 
fesses in Memories of Happy Days, 
“was that, sooner or later, this person 
with whom I was in love would grow 
old and eventually die. . . . So deeply 
embedded in my mind was this idea 
that, even as a full grown man, I could 
never quite get rid of it... .”*° So, as 
a child, he questioned his mother re- 
peatedly about the age of France and 
how long “she” would live. Thus his 
concern for France was probably a dis- 
placed concern for his mother, who he 
feared might leave him or “die.” It is 
likely, then, that all three of his child- 
out of this basic 


as a full grown woman. 


con- 


fears arose 
anxiety. 

The problem of a predisposition to 
anxiety is still unsolved, and recently 
Phyllis Greenacre, among others, has 
pointed out the possibilities of the de- 
velopment of constitutional predilec- 
tions by factors present in the pre-natal, 
natal, and immediate post-natal stages.”* 
Strictly, the environment and the genes 
are both involved in the development 
of character, so that “it is impossible to 
ascribe with finality any single feature 
of personality either to heredity or to 
experience.” ** However, since the more 
apparent and easily traceable causes are 
environmental, they will of necessity be 
emphasized in this article. Of these 
causes, certainly Green’s mother is of 
central importance. 

Born of a distinguished Southern 
family, her father a member of the 
Southern government and later a mem- 
ber of Congress, Mrs. Green shared the 


hood 


20 Memories, pp. xX, 93; Personal Record, pp. 
165-166. 

21 “The Predisposition to Anxiety,” Psychoanal. 
Quart., I941, 10, 60-94. 

2 Gordon W. Allport, Personality, New York: 


Holt, 1937, p. 106. 
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opinions of most well-to-do Southerners 
on the Civil War, opinions that were 
preserved in France and transmitted to 
her children. Her mother is reported 
to have spent the greater part of her 
time in bed, under the impression that 
she was an invalid, and to have de- 
voured a whole book daily.”* Whether 
through her influence or not, Mrs. 
Green was frequently not in good 
health, especially during the years when 
Julian was growing up. Since he was 
not only the last born but became the 
only son (assuming the death of 
Charles, the eldest child, when Julian 
was very young),”* it was natural for a 
strong affectional bond to develop be- 
tween them. Although burdened by 
the cares of her family, she apparently 
retained her kindness, her gayety and 
humor. 

It must be admitted, nevertheless, 
that she was also a nervous woman. 
Green tells, for example, how her be- 
havior affected her children on certain 
occasions such as taking the family to 
the country for the summer months. 
She was distracted almost to despair by 
thoughts of having left the gas burning, 
the water running in the bathroom, and 
of neglecting a number of other duties 
necessary for departure, so that she 
threw all the children into a panic. At 
other times she was oversolicitous and 
strict. She pestered Julian about the 
regularity of his bodily processes. 
Sometimes he became confused and 
resentful at repeated questions, espe- 
cially when the family physician was in 
attendance, yet his resentment was 


directed not at her but at the physician, 
28 Memories, pp. 1, 25-27; Personal Record, 
p. 148. 
24 What actually happened to Charles is not 
recorded. His name appears only in the early 
biographical sketch, and then just casually. 
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who is described as “a venerable and 
learned he goat.” *° 

Her strictness is evident in the spank. 
ings she gave the boy, but since most 
of them were well enough deserved, 
they were probably not detrimental, 
On one occasion, however, when she 
unjustly slapped him because she inter 
preted his pronunciation of “Merle” for 
a vulgar term, he felt so humiliated op 
her account that he did not dare explain 
to her the mistake. This time his 
resentment was transformed into ap 
idealized expression of consideration for 
his mother. His fear of self-expression 
was hidden beneath submissiveness, and 
supported by rational justification, 
although the latter may be an adult 
addition. The emotional conflict in the 
situation was strong enough, though, 
for the incident to be remembered and 
recorded twenty-five years later,” and 
the suppression of his hostility is an 
indication of his complete dependence 
upon her. 

Two metaphysical 
childhood were also induced by Julian's 


experiences in 


mother, one of which increased his fee! 
ing of helplessness and dependence, the 
other, more self-expansive, contributed 
a sense of wonder and joy. Bewildered 
one day by the meaning of “forever and 
ever” in the Lord’s prayer, he ques 
tioned his mother. Failing at first to 
explain the concept of eternity, she 
finally illustrated it by telling a stor 
of a bird leveling a mountain by strik 
ing its beak against the rocks once 
every hundred years. His head whirl 
ing, he seized her skirt in order not | 
fall into infinity! At another time, 
however, lowering her voice and re sting 
one hand lightly upon her son’s head, 


25 Memories, p. 79; Personal Record, pp. 17! 
172. 
26 Personal Record, p. 113. 
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sked him to regard well the beauty 
stars, which was the work of 
The effect 


Iming and inexplicable joy. He 


was one of over- 
lt as if he were being drawn from 
. earth and saw the world in which 
lived crumble away.” These inci 
ts represent, probably, Green’s first 
ystical experiences. 
he early influence of his sisters 
In his childhood he was closest 
one of the older sisters, who 
stituted for his mother in care and 
tionate indulgences. In one re- 
t. however, her influence and that 
the other sisters was detrimental. 
creat d 

re that was definitely abnormal and 


They thought 


a supernatural atmos 


nducive to 
flat in the 
moved 


anxiety. 


rue de Passy, to which 


Julian 
haunted. 


family when was 


about three years old, was 
All night long there was bustle and 
confusion, door-handles turned by 

drafts felt, 
someone made the floor creak loudly in 


the hall, at dawn 


themselves, sudden were 
a woman without a 
face came and sat at the foot of the bed 


Most of 


children became used to these noc 


occupied by two of the sisters. 


turnal activities, but Lucy was seriously 


fected; she later became a prey to 
ughtmares which almost compietely 
Although Julian 
minimizes the effect of this atmosphere 
upon himself, espec ially in Memories of 
Happy Days, he admits having illu- 


sions, if not hallucinations, and in one 


shattered her nerves, 


extract of his diary he recalls “those 
when something 
strange and indescribable used to come 


of terror, 


forth from the recess in our room and 
make its way all round my bed.”* 
Such experiences undoubtedly _ pro- 
vid d further conditioning for the 
loc. cit., pp. 32-36 

pp. 7-11; Personal Record, p. 166 


nightly attacks at Andrésy and the 
compulsive watching of the flowers on 
the wallpaper. 

Elements of the supernatural were 
present also in another situation, one in 
which Julian played a more active role, 
though an essentially masochistic one. 
himeelf. For 
he believed 


terrifying 
to him 
in his mother’s 


He enjoyed 
reasons unknown 
that the devil lived 
clothespress. At an appropriate hour 
(usually at twilight) he would invoke 
the Evil One three times. At the third 
challenge, fancying a stir among the 
clothes as if someone were about to leap 
forth, he flew out of the room to his 
mother, hid his face in her lap and 
Without knowing 
the source of his self-inflicted fears, she 
her 


groaned in terror. 


calmed him, and even at night 


presence protected him from this poten- 
tial threat 
tween his own and the dreaded clothes 


because her bed stood be 


closet. The probable reasons for this 
rather strange practice and belief will 
moment. It 
dent, at any rate, that by this means he 


be discussed in is evi- 
not only enjoyed an adventurous thrill 
but provided himself with an excuse 
for running to his mother and receiving 
her protection and affection. The effect, 
however, was a lasting one. These 
episodes were clearly remembered, and 
in 1932, about twenty-five years later, 
he was so disturbed after an evening’s 
conversation about the devil that he had 
an “indifferent night’s rest.” *° 
Among still other methods of fright- 
ening himself,*° 


special one involving sadistic as well as 


there was another 
It was goading 
a servant named Lina to the point of 


rage. Being a peasant girl, Lina had 


masochistic impulses. 


29 Memories, pp. 5-8; Personal Record, pp. 94 
95. On the thrill of 
The Psychology of 
York: Harcourt Brace, 1925, p. 213 

8° Memories, p. 5, and Personal Record, p. 31. 


James Let a, 
New 


anxicty, see 


Religious Mysticism, 
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rather crude manners. In order to get 
Julian and the other children started in 
the morning, she customarily threw 
their shoes at their heads. The girls 
protested and complained to their 
mother, but Julian merely dodged and 
It was characteristic of 
as against their more 
Possibly because 
Tulian would 
deliberately annoy Lina 
until she let loose a storm of wrath. 
Usually he fled down the hall to his 
room, where he placed himself behind 
his bed but listened with a pounding 
heart and “non sans un bizarre plaisir” 
to the stream of curses and threats that 
rolled toward him.** Behind his bed, 
where his mother protected him at 
night, he felt secure. 

The role played by Julian’s father in 
furthering his anxiety is less well de- 
fined than that played by his mother, 
or even his sisters. Invariably, his 
remarks about his father are kind and 
respectful. Even when describing the 
episode in which he was whipped at 
the age of ten for accidentally sitting 
on his father’s top hat, he gives the 
whole affair a humorous-turn. Yet his 
unfailing good will is somewhat sus- 
picious. It is too consistent, too delib- 
erate, though undoubtedly “sincere.” 
The occasional rages of the father 
surely inspired fear, and his personal 
meticulousness would be too high a 
standard for a child to achieve without 
arousing antagonism or hostility. Also, 
the attachment of Julian to his mother 
developed a possessiveness that would 
almost certainly resent the intrusion of 
the father. Ultimately, one reaches the 
conclusion that, as with his mother, 
Green’s antagonism is repressed or dis- 
placed so that it has remained entirely 
unconscious. 


said nothing. 
his submissive 
aggressive behavior. 
of such 
sometimes 


humiliations, 


31 Souvenirs, loc. cit., Cf. Mem- 


pp. 27-28. 
ories, pp. 14-16. 
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With this assumption some of the 
previous situations can be explained 
There 
example, which was a “figure of night 
mare” to Julian. Although this fear 
was partly conditioned by the nightly 


is La _ Fontaine’s wolf, fo, 


experiences at Andrésy, it is possible that 
the threatening wolf was also identified 
unconsciously with his father.** The 
same is probably true of the “devil” in 
his mother’s clothespress, to whom he 
was throwing out his challenge in . 
typically Freudian fashion. The selec 
tion of the devil for the displacement 
is explained not so much by the boy's 
knowledge of the Bible, which his 
mother read to her children every day, 
but to volumes of the Divine Comed; 
illustrated by Gustave Doré, books 
which he examined surreptitiously and 
with all the excitement and fascination 
of the forbidden. It was an indifferent 
and insensitive servant, Josephine, wh 
explained to him that hell was the place 
where wicked people went after their 
deaths and that the devil was the king 
of it. From then on he decided that the 
devil hid among his mother’s clothes in 
order to frighten him.** It is not im 
possible that one of the Doré figures 
reminded him in some detail of his 
father, whose bushy eyebrows and heavy 
moustache gave him a somewhat fierce 
appearance. At any rate, such an 


imaginative application of the devil to 
his own situation is almost certainly an 
example of the displacement mecha- 


nism. By this device he was able to 
vent his antagonism, express his dread 
and sense of guilt, enjoy the potential 
threat of punishment, gain the atten 
tion and comfort of his mother, and 
maintain consciously a feeling of kind 
ness and respect for his father. The 
contribution of these experiences to his 


82Cf. Freud, The Problem of Anxiety, New 
York: Norton, 1936, p. 36 ff. 
83 Souvenirs, loc. cit., pp. 29-32. 
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nality, especially with regard to his 
of retribution for acts of self-asser- 
n hardly be overemphasized. 
When Julian went to school, condi- 
were in some respects essentially 
ianged. Discipline was commonly 
so that submissicn to authority 
even more strongly demanded than 
ome. For trivial offenses children 
lapped or rapped on the knuckles 
Also, the fact that he was 
have 


th a ruler. 
1 foreigner must increased his 
self-consciousness, although he spoke 
rench better than English, mortifying 
mother by speaking English with a 
At any rate, he was at 
a poor With his play 
particularly Jean Simonin, he 
backward and timid; almost in- 


enc h accent. 
student. 


riably his friends imposed their 


aggressive personalities 


_ so that he submitted to their de- 


upon 


sires, their interests, and to inevitable 
humiliations.** 

One important mode of self expres 
that 
verbal expression and dramatic rep 


sion was open to him, however 


resentation. Interestingly, before he 
knew his letters he invented a language 
f his own which was an imitation of 
what his elders’ conversation sounded 
like to him. No words were clearly 
recognizable, but he harangued “some- 
one in the corner of the room, although 
no one else could see who it was.” The 
may have been his 
Later, and frequently in the 


e of the Made- 


scenes 


person addressed 
mothe r. : 


preser seamstress, 


Tt 
} 
| 
i 


st Goudeau, he 


staged 
go’s plays and from novels, 


s, pp. 18 ff., 39-40, 71-75, 221 ff.; 
, pp. 135-138. 
other hand, Julian may 
The verbalizing may have 
imitative, though 
alone or in the 
ramarily 1 pleasurable 
Jean Piaget, The Li 


e Child, New York: Harcourt Brace, 
— 


5On the have 
no one 
resembling a 
a “talking” presence 
ego-cenurK 


inguage and 


giving free expression to his aggressive 
The expres 
Mlle. 


a servant, she 


and dramatic tendencies. 


sion was uninhibited because 
Goudeau was not only 
agreeable, and she 


worl k. 


and 
attended to her 


was docile 
customarily 
During his performances she became 
at will audience, passive participator, 
and victim, frequently to her genuine 
Such him 


tremendous satisfaction, even though 


amusement. scenes gave 
his attempts at realism sometimes led 
to indiscretions and to punishments.” 

As a child, then, Julian Green de 
veloped the kind of emotional attach 
ment to his mother that is commonly 
(Edipus 
although the sexual implications seem 


known as the complex, 


to be secondary rather than primary, 
somewhat the 


The 


ovel affection 


typically 
combined 


modifying 


Freudian viewpoint. 


nervous behavior, and 


dominance of his mother formed him 


into a submissive and excessively de 


pendent child, so that he became help 
without her.*’ 
induced 


less The helplessness 
gave 


comfort 


rise to 
and 


anxiety, which 


Strategies for receiving 
protection, and probably to obsessive 
habits and displacements of various 
also were 


His ab 


was ine reased 


kinds. Associated with her 
the metaphysical experiences. 
normal nervous tension 
by the hallucinations of his sisters, by 
the treatment of servants, and probably 
by a fear of his father. Self-assertion, 
if not inhibited, was often disguised 
and usually associated with strong feel 
ings of guilt and with masochistic 
It became “free” only under 


With playmates he 


pleasure. 
special conditions. 


86 Memories, pp. 20-24, 45 ff 

87 See John Lev Maternal 
and Rejection, irch. Neu & P iaf., 1931, 
25, 886—-K8o; P M Symonds, ‘Ps chology’ of 
Parent-Child Relationships, Amer. |. Psychol, 
1937, $0, 195-2 Josep .. Folsom, The Family, 
New York: Wile’ . om S22, SIS he 2 
Brown, Psychodynamics of Abnormal Behavior, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1940, p. 215 


Over-Protection 
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exhibited his customary submissive be- 
havior. In his personality 
became restricted and distorted, lacking 
security, confidence, and independence. 
Such a person, unless subjected to 
highly favorable influences later, would 
likely face the world timidly and fear- 
fully. Situations which would nor- 
mally call for aggressive behavior, he 
would probably meet either submis- 
sively, evasively, or with intense feelings 
of inadequacy and guilt which would 
arouse strong anxiety.” 


IV 


Returning now to the later anxiety 
attacks, one notices two striking simi- 
larities with the earlier ones: they occur 
under conditions of helplessness or as 
the result of self-assertion. For example, 
during a visit to Stockholm in August, 
1938, Green comments on the first vol- 
ume of his journal, which had just been 
published. Irritated at two misprints, 


general, 


he expressly states his resentment at the 
apparent disregard of his own careful 
A suppressed fury under- 
The next day he 
the result, 
apparently, of this unaccustomed ex- 
pression of annoyance and the tem- 


corrections. 
lies his statements. 
has an attack of anxiety 


porary absence of his friend, Robert 
de Saint Jean. Habituated from child- 
hood to suppress resentment, he very 
likely aroused feelings of guilt and 
unconscious fear of retaliation, without 
having anyone to turn to for comfort 
and protection. Being in strange sur- 
roundings, feeling isolated and help- 
less, the anxiety attack occurred. A few 
days later, after his friend Robert 
returned, he was apparently well. 
Another attack, equally typical, took 
place under entirely different circum- 
stances. In January, 1934, Green visited 
58 See Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality 


of Our Time, New York: Norton, 1937, pp. 
85 go 
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relatives in Savannah, Georgia. Wish 
ing to see the ruins of Sheldon’s church 
he walked through a large wood 
gigantic oaks, some of whose branches 
extended more than forty feet from the 
trunks. Amid the solitude and dark 
ness he heard a bird note which sug 
gested burst of mocking laughter.” 
As he stood for a few minutes before 
the ruins, he felt strongly the insignif 
cance of human beings, as if nature 
took no account of them whatever. 
“Suddenly,” he says, “a nameless, over 
whelming fear laid hold of me, and | 
fled from the spot.” ** Three main con 
ditions seem to have caused his fear: 
the darkness, which was associated with 
his early fears of a pitch-black room; 
loneliness, which was conditioned by 
separation from his mother; and hos 
tility of others, which aroused dread, 
Although the hostility in this incident 
was that of nature rather than that of 
people, and was imagined rather than 
real, the effect was the same. The com 
bination of elements overwhelmed him 
and produced fear and flight. These 
reactions seem fairly close to real fear 
rather than anxiety, yet the intensity is 
disproportionate and the danger is 
“nameless.” *° 

The rapid changes of mood which 
Green experienced are also understand 
able. Since a variety of factors usually 
produces anxiety, the tension builds up 
gradually and with little or no aware 
ness until it reaches an acute stage. 
Then, as in the previous example, the 
attack occurs suddenly and is over- 
whelming. Similarly, during a state of 
anxiety, if details of the situation or the 
surroundings should remind him of 
happier experiences, then the tension 
might discharge quickly and the mood 
become a joyful one. Such sudden 


89 Personal Record, p. 149 
40 Maslow and Mittelmann, op. cit., pp. 57759 
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ves «are. fairly characteristic of 


nle subject to psychasthenia.*’ 
As tol 
occurs usually 
situations: leaving home. “How many 
times have I fallen ill,” he says, “on the 
To have to pack 


Green's hypochondria, it 


under certain known 


eve of a departure. 
mv things gives me a feeling of uneasi 
account 


ness which I am unable to 


for .. .”* One source of his uneasi- 


ess is not far to seek. It is his mother’s 
nervous behavior and his own panic 
whenever the family moved to Andrésy. 
Preparations for departure would nat 
urally call up the 
childhood, which were so strongly en 
trenched. So, faced by the 
exposing himself in rela- 


reactions of his 


when 
necessity of 
tively unfamiliar surroundings, he pro 
tected himself and appealed for help by 
becoming ill. Nevertheless, he had too 
much insight to fool himself entirely. 
realized, were “base 
very real 


His fears, as he 
they 
culmination of his 


less,” yet represent a 
early conditioning. 
His fear of death may then have similar 


rigins. Before analyzing this “fear,” 


{ 
however, it will be desirable first to 
; 


aescripe 


Green’s personality develop- 
ment in later years, to examine his rela 
tionship with people, his evaluation of 
himself and of the world in general. 
V 

en’s adult relationships with peo 

are consistent with his early be 
havior. He displays distinct shyness 
ind is ill at He spent the first 
year at the University of Virginia in 


ease. 


loneliness because he found it so pain 
He even consid- 
Only gradually did he 
and 
Nevertheless, in 


ful to meet anyone. 
ered suicide. 
make 


justed, 


become better ad- 
1924, on the 


important occasion of arranging his 


friends 


Obsessions et Psychasthénia, 


I, 380-389 


editor to 
that he 


first contract, he allowed the 


impose on him to the point 


signed without question. ‘Ten years 
later, when visiting America, he used a 
false name and wore dark glasses so 
that he 


any of his numerous relatives. 


be recognized by 
As late 


novelist 


Wwe yuld not 


as 1937 this successful con 


fessed that to enter a drawing room 
was to become bewildered and so ill at 
that he gave 


impression of being bored.“ 


case other people the 

At the same time, Green’s desire for 
independence and self-assertion grad 
ually increased. By his third year at 
the University of Virginia, he insisted 
that his uncle reduce his allowance, and 
instructor in 


he became for a year an 


French. Although financially depend 
ent in the period immediately follow 
ing, he gained an assured income in 


the The Closed 


This success unquestionably 


1927 by success of 
Garden. 
added to his confidence. In spite of 
fact, any eflort to himself 


with people led usually to greater con 


this assert 


flict than his customary submissiveness. 
As he himself admitted, he wanted to 
shine in groups. He wanted to be con 


vincing and to overwhelm an advet 
sary, though actually he was apt to 
stammer or to fall into precisely those 
errors of speech that he wished to avoid. 
Significantly, he could express himself 
with ease only when someone appeared 
to be only half listening.“* Implied in 
these statements is the fear of people’s 
hostility and the consequent repression 
of his own thoughts and feelings except 
under certain conditions. These con 
ditions, interestingly enough, approxi 
mate earlier ones. As a child his verbal 


and dramatic self-assertion was most 


free when the seamstress was occupied 


with her own work: SO later, appar 
48 Memories, pp 206-208, 268 Personal 
Record, pp. 144, 282-284, 293 
44 Personal Reco 
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ently, he was least self-conscious when 
someone was “only half listening”! 
Obviously, his self-evaluation was con 
tradictory, so that normal and natural 
relationships with people were inhibited. 

It is not surprising to find similar 
attitudes and conflicts in Green about 
his work. When he published his first 
article in 1924, his fear was so great that 
he dared not use his own name. The 
thought of seeing his name in print 
horrified him. Two years later, when 
he unexpectedly saw his name displayed 
in a copy of Les Nouvelles Littéraires, 
he blushed and walked away, feeling 
both pleasure and shame. In general, 
compliments on his books made him 
uncomfortable and criticism upset him 
deeply. A rejection of his novel Mid- 
night caused a nightmare.** The fear 
of criticism, then, was very strong, yet 
the avoidance of attention, even when 
favorable, suggests a fear of success, as 
if it would arouse the resentment and 
envy of others.” The 
represented by his writings may have 
prompted, as in childhood, strong feel- 
ings of guilt and account in part for his 
great difficulty with the writing process 
itself. Ambition would-thus be at vari- 
ance with his need for the approval and 
affection of others, which he derived 


self-assertion 


mainly from his dependence on his 
mother.*’ At the same time, it should 
be noticed that the process of writing 
was also an escape from the world and 


*® Memories, pp. 258, Personal Record, 
pp. 81, 84 

46 At chess Green was exceedingly competitive 
When beaten he barely restrained his fury and 
prevented himself from taking the and 
beating his opponent's head with it. A 


this sense of his own resentment 


295; 


board 
person 
can hardly have 
without attributing an equal amount to 
For him to be successful in any field of activity, 
therefore, is likely fear of retaliation, 
even in situations that ordinarily would not call 
for such a reaction. Personal Record, p. 257 


others 


to arouse 


47 Horney, op. cit., pp. 188; 215; Otto Rank, 
Art and Artist, New York: Knopt, 1932, pp. 43, 
47-48, 430-431. 
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its turmoil—so much so, indeed, that 
times he felt it to be an end in itself 
and the publication of a book merely 
an accidental accompaniment. 

As a writer of 
Green found himself in the company of 
and numbered as hj 


growing reputation, 
other artists 
friends many distinguished men. The 
two that he sought out most often we; 
André Gide and Robert de Saint Jeap 
The former he looked up to as a wise 
man and superior artist, whereas th 
latter became a close companion and 
intimate friend. As happened in his 
childhood, Green played the subord 
nate rather than the dominant 
Robert de Saint Jean guided him in 
business affairs and eased his profes 


' 
role 


sional conflicts with the world. 

The mainstay of 
however, continued to be his family 
After his mother died in 1914, he re 


Green's security, 


mained at home until he joined the 
Red Cross. Although absent occasio 
ally in later years, he returned usually 
to live with his father, and after 

latter’s death in 1927, he lived with one 
He 


the days 


or more of his sisters. always 
looked back wistfully to 
“quand nous habitions tous ensemble 
At a family reunion in October, 1935, he 
felt suddenly as if the absent members 
were there also—his father, mother, and 
two sisters—being drawn back by the 
gayety of the remaining members, and 
joining them in their laughter. The 
effect of this illusion on Green was not 
sorrow but a feeling of great happiness 
and profound security. 

Why hasn’t he married? A wil 
could have been a mothering influen 
such as he has apparently sought for s 
long. Except for a girl in Germany, 
however, with whom he became ac 
quainted during the Army occupation 
after World War I, he mentions 1 
friends near his 


If he has 


intimates or women 
own age except his sisters. 


a ta ken ae 
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had an “affair,” the material is 
ssedi What is 


ation of sex in 
He insists that physi 


notable iS his 
favor of a 
il” value. 
is a caricature of happiness; it 
illusion ol 
The 
evident in the remark 
“Oh, if one could 
than 


nowhere, confers an 
ness, annihilation, death. 
is quite 
Ist 15, 1937: 


sn «for something other 


love! Not from any puritanical 


but because if leads nowhere. 


s to be an end in itself. — 
belittling of physical love im 
as André Gide once pointed out 
the novel Midnight, the contu 
f love with desire. It implies also 
that 


inhibitions 


disappointment suggests the 


sence of strong inhibi 
tions that originated probably in child 
hood through parental repression and 
the strong attachment to his mother.** 


Sexual self-assertion may arouse guilt 


mstO gs in much the same way as in 
The 


than for 


ually 


activities. possibility of 


tendencies other heterosexual 
relationships must be discarded for lack 
bof evidence; even the dreams printed 
Sin the journal show no such tendencies. 
One concludes, therefore, that his gen 
eral anxiety extended to the sexual as 
to other spheres, and caused serious 


frustration. 





Green's early experiences, then, dis 
torted his evaluation of himself and of 
others. They disturbed and inhibited 


his relations with people and they 


delayed the development of a mature 
attitude toward his work. 


They also 


uch * Personal Record pp 


ittitudes 


90, 126, 289, 201 cl 


for s of Christian mystics, Leuba, op. cit., 


vurse Lina contributed to 


apparently 
Negative conditioning in regards to 
‘howing him a post card of a naked Arab 
wearing a loin cloth, as she said, “to 
ery Her 
incomtortable, and the 
for him 


~ 


made him ex 
word 
“a detestable and dangerous 
Personal Record, p. 64 


laughter 
“misery” 


affected profoundly his attitude toward 
Characteristically, his reac 
tions show two dominant forms: flight 
a child he naturally 


the world. 


and negation. As 


rejected the unsatisfactory everyday 
world, which filled him with profound 
distrust. This attitude persisted and 
took various forms. For one thing, he 
resented anything “modern,” anything 


mechanized. Again, reading a news 


paper made him feel like a man dream 
ing of deliverance while walking to the 
guillotine; he felt overwhelmed, help 


less, an assassin. The pace of the world 


) 


was too fast.” 


Similarly, politics had and perhaps 


still has—no more reality for him than 


a nightmare. He made it responsible 


(and rightly) for endangering his indi 
vidual liberty, his happiness, and his 
work. With a belief that the old capi 


talistic world was in ruins, with no 


faith in Communism, with a strong 


aversion to Naziism, he looked forward 
late 


to the political events of the 


twenties and the thirties with growing 
apprehension and helpless dread. He 
didn’t know his place or what he could 
He knew only that this 
fragile world was falling to pieces and 


that he had no part in it.” 


contribute. 


Thus his 
fear of the world and its hostility, his 
feeling of helplessness before it, drove 
him into art and caused him to reject 
and avoid the modern world and some 
of its most important problems. 


As writing sometimes became a 
refuge for him, so did an imagined 
living in the past. Already in his 
youth, when attending a fourteenth 
century church in Andrésy, he felt a 


sense of security in imagining himself 


5° Personal Record, pp. 70, 62, 97-98, 161 
51 Ihid., PP. 43°45, 537, Bi, Ba, OF, too, 
321, 330 M. Joubert believes that all 
artists feel an urge to draw away from the 


114, 
great 
“mad 
crowd" and to become absorbed in con 
“Mysticism in French Literature,” 


(January, 1937), 1$1, 99-100 


ding 
templation Sec 
Contemporary Ret 
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mingling with a medieval crowd. He _ Siena.”* Repeatedly, art in one form or 
had a similar experience during his Red another was the source not only of 
Cross service in 1917 to 1918. This per- aesthetic pleasure but also of mystical 
petual harking-back to a past which he self-absorption and escape into a higher, 
had not known became characteristic greater, or more spiritual realm. T, 
of him. It became part of his mental art one should add philosophy, for his 
makeup, as he admits, and influenced — study of Hindu mystics and the reading 
him powerfully in later years."* It is of Ramacharaka sometimes induced 
expressive of an aesthetic sense, ob- similar experiences. By 1937 the 
viously, yet it is less an attempt to ligious influence reappeared, probably 
achieve true historical grasp than a__ because he returned to the study of the 
desire to escape from the difficult world Bible in Hebrew. He expressed agai; 
of today. his fascination for the word “Eternal,” 
The same combined aesthetic and finding it not only the most beautiful 
escape motives are noticeable in Green’s of all the names by which God is 
reactions to landscapes, some of which known but also a means of losing 
induced mystical experiences. He fre- through meditation all consciousness of 
quently became conscious of a deep _ the visible world.** 
harmony between himself and the view, In general, the inner motives or 
so that he wondered whether it would Green’s mystical experiences are various 
not be a glorious feeling to become and conform closely to those recognized 
absorbed, engulfed in all the beauty like by psychologists. As with the Yogi, hi 
a drop of water in the sea, but to retain experiences seem to represent a flight 
just enough consciousness to realize: from pain, and in common with mos 


“I am part of the universe. The uni- mystics, to represent a repudiation of 
verse 1s happy in me. I am the sky, the everyday life with its turmoil and over 
sun, the trees, the Seine, and the houses whelming pace.*’ Out of his helpless 
S Such ecstatic states mess and isolation he takes refuge 


on its banks... .” 
recall Green’s childhood reaction when _ teligion, in the past, in landscapes, 
his mother showed him the stars in a_ art, and in philosophy, using these als 


brilliant sky. Similar states enraptured a8 means of inducing ecstatic states 
similar to those which occurred first 


during his childhood. In these states 
he finds peace and joy in passively 
losing himself in a sense of oneness, 
whatever the particular context, in 
unification and identification with 
more perfect being or kind of existence 


him after he joined the Catholic church 
in 1915.°"* Losing his faith in 1924, they 
continued to occur, though mainly 
through landscapes and through art. 
Frequently his feeling for the past be- 
came intermingled. For example, com- 
menting in 1931 on Giorgio’s painting, 


The Abduction of Europa, he empha- 55 Ihid., pp. 55-56; cf. pp. 58, 142, 
330, for other examples. Also, Green descrit 
é : vividly his impressions of a “sort of duplication 
away from the actual world into the of personality” in states of half sleep, which ar 
f 
land of dreams, but also his sense of ‘o™m™on to him. Sce pp. 262, 295. ‘ 
, : . Ramacharaka, op. cit., p. 195; and Leuba, op 
being at home in fifteenth-century § git., pp. 162-172, 277. 


/ 


sized not only its effect of bearing him 


5® Personal Record, pp. $7, 63, 255, 259% 288 
52 Memories, pp. 98, 189. Green admitted, in 1932, that within him was 4 
58 Personal Record, p. 107. Cf. pp. 125, 128, _ religious fanatic only half asleep. See p. 75 

142, 160, 174, 284. See Rohde, Psyche, New Cf. Rosanoff, op. cit., p. 542. 

York: Harcourt Brace, 1925, p. 266. 57 [hid., p. 259. Leuba, op. cit., pp. 67, 44 
54 Personal Record, p. 5. 116, 122; Rohde, op. cit., p. 265. 
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which the prototype was his child- 
His 


lence on her and on other people 


aepena 


nsferred to a blissful submission 


UL 


| relationship to his mother.” 


nooad 


5 
3 illimitable and all-embracing uni- 
In this state his isolation, his 
tations, his fears and anxieties are 
ome and his quest for self-affirma- 
and self-esteem is temporarily 
tisfied. It is probable that even his 
sexual frustration receives some uncon- 
scious release. It is hardly necessary to 
is far as some psychoanalysts in 
irding the sex drive as the source of 
for mystic self-enlargement 
nd individual oblivion,” but that it is 
commonly present, whether occurring in 
members of primitive societies or in the 
great Christian mystics of more civilized 
times, is now hardly questionable.” 
physical and 


Thus, with Green’s 
hic frustrations temporarily over- 


come, his conflicts at times resolved, he 
No 


sure, 


feels complete, serene, and secure. 
to be 


divine revelations appear, 


His mystical experiences are not so 


a preparation for action which 
secks to improve the social and spiritual 
conditions of mankind, as with the 
Christian mystics, but are primarily 
ids in themselves, as with the Bud- 
Nevertheless, it must be ad- 

mitted that, considering the inhibitions 
and restrictions which his character has 
suflered, the personal value of these ex- 


periences has been great, and undoubt- 


* Leuba, op. cit., pp. 116-117; Rohde, op. cit., 
266, 291; A. T 
Mental Disorders: Its Religious Significance,” 
s0c1Ol., 1927-25, 33, 555-507 
Reich regards the striving for a disso 


Boisen, “Sense of Isolation 


of individual boundaries as a striving for 
See Horney, op. cit., p. 275, note. Cf. 
New York: 


A 


Vew Introductory Lectures, 
1933, p. 142 ff. 
Frazer, The Golden Bough, 2d ed., 
Macmillan, 1907, Vols. V-VI, pp. 343- 
VIl, pp. 1-34; Ruth Benedict, Patterns 
New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1934, 
181; Rohde, op. cit., p. 262; Leuba, 
137-156; Horney, op. cit., p. 279 


/ 


edly they played an important part in 
~y, ' 

alleviating his fear of death, the prob 
lem which we need to examine next. 


VI 
According to Green, the fear of death 


began in 1924, but his comments on it 
1928, when he 


available until 
By that 
fear was fully developed, so that back 


are not 
began his journal. time the 
ward glances are the only indications of 
the earlier conditions. In Memories of 
Happy Days, which extends from child 
hood to 1928, practically nothing is said 
about the problem. What is given here 
as explanation, therefore, may ulti 


mately need fuller documentation. 
That the 


thoughts throughout the period of the 


fear dominated Green’s 


Personal Record and probably later has 


already been mentioned. In what 


terms, then, does he express it? Some 
times he conceived of it as “an abyss of 


nothingness and oblivion” but more 


often as “the complete and final loss of 
all memory of the past,” a past which 


he associates commonly with his 


mother: 


It is a disagreeable, almost uncanny sensa 
tion to feel one’s self drifting towards a final 
consciousness, and I can think 
when all I 
loved is eflaced for ever from 

What is left of my mother? 
A few letters, five or six photographs, and 
tokens of which will 
with me till my death. When my 
dead, she herself will die 


loss of only 
with 
known and 


my memory. 


horror of the day have 


some remembrance 
always be 
sisters and I are 


afresh, and then for ever.® 


These statements were all made in the 
period from 1928 to 1933 when the fear 
was apparently strongest. 

When searching for causes of the fear 
one thinks first of Green’s war experi- 
ences, but descriptions of them give 
little evidence of such a possibility. He 
hated war, it is true. Even as a child, 
he felt greatly upset by his parents’ 


61 Personal Record, p. 25. Cf. pp. 20, 23, $4. 
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stories ot the South's defeat in the Civil 
War. During the first year of the 


European war, however, he remained 


relatively unaffected. At home, every 
thing was much as usual. Except for a 
sister who was married, the family was 
together. Then, on December 27, 1914, 
Green’s mother died suddenly, and a 
marked change took place in him. 

Still refusing cons¢ iously to accept the 
fact of death or to understand it, Julian 
became exceedingly sensitive to it. The 
death of casual acquaintances, such as 
a pharmacist with whom he ate two 
meals at the Pension Mouton, affected 
him like the loss of a relative. The 
death of other friends similarly shocked 
him. When he heard of hundreds of 
thousands of men killed in battle he 
felt as if “we were all surrounded by 
something horrible and mysterious and 
that we were spared or crushed at ran- 
dom like insects on a road.” These 
words recall his attack of fear under 
the giant oaks in 1934 which was de- 
scribed earlier. In both situations the 
feeling of helplessness in the face of 
something hostile and unknown pre- 
dominates. Here, perhaps, is the first 
strong revival of the anxiety present 
throughout childhood, and for a similar 
reason: separation from his mother. 
Only now the separation is caused by 
death, and the surrounding world is 
actually one of death and destruction, a 
fearful prospect indeed for an adoles- 
cent boy. 

If this is true, why did not the fear 
of death develop at once, or during his 
war experiences, or soon after? Why 
not until 1924? The most important 
reason is, I believe, his acceptance in 
1915 of the Catholic faith and the fact 
that both he and his father embraced 
this faith at the same time. It was com- 
pensation to them both for their mutual 


62 Memories, pp. 132-138, 143-144. 
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loss. Unquestionably, for the boy 

meant hope, meant security trom th 
fearfulness of the war-torn world. H, 
was transported with joy and com 
forted with a vision of 
death. Consequently, his own experi 


life beyond 
ences as an ambulance driver in 11> 
to 1918 had apparently nothing like the 
impact of the war on the boy of fou 
teen to fifteen. Some of these 
ences, of course, may have accentuated 


( Xp rl 


to some degree his earlier attitudes and 
feelings. 

Then why 1924? 
unusual in Green’s life except for on 
thing: he began the publication of his 
writings. The event might have been 
filled more with hope than with fear if 
it had not been that the book published 
was the Pamphlet contre les Catholiques 
de France, for at a stroke he did three 
significant things, which exposed all the 
weaknesses of his character. First, he 
rejected the Catholic faith. Having 
previously become less and less sure of 
it, going through alternating periods of 
warmth and lukewarmness, he finally 
committed himself.* Second, the pam 
phlet was in effect an assertion of inde 
pendence from his father, to winose au 
thority he had previously deferred. 
Together they had joined the Catholi 
Church and now the son left it. Third, 
Green offered his writing to the publi 
and thereby exposed himself to criti 
cism. When combined with the loss of 
his mother, these three factors are prob 
ably the immediate causes of his fear ol 
death. 

Considered singly, none of the three 
is extraordinary. Youths are always 
growing up and leaving their families, 
breaking away from childhood faiths 
and finally losing their parents. But 
seldom do these events converge % 
nearly at one point of time and happen 


The year was not 


3 Memories, pp. 255-259. Cf. Rank, Art and 
Artist, pp. 43, 47-48. 
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character so peculiarly susceptible 
m. Inevitably, when he rejected 


tholic faith Green’s vision of 
r world of pure joy vanished. 
yond t went the comfort and happiness 
peri : } ! found in it after the death of his 


With it strong bul 


hostile world, leaving 


went a 
rainst a 
in a no-man’s-land, open to attack 
les. Now he was bereft of 

And of his father! 
his father was nettled at the pam 
“Why,” he asked his daughter 


1! 
nm all Sie 


mother indeed! 


“is the fellow so enraged at 


How does he want them to 
" a4 


Wwnoucss 
ve Like birds, in trees? For a 
young man unaccustomed to differ with 
his father, these comments, relatively 
ild as they are, would undoubtedly 
arouse feelings of guilt. They represent 
it a more mature level the charging 
forth of the devil from the clothespress. 
But there is no mother to run to for 
comfort. There is only a cruel and 
merciless world, which he unconsciously 
At this 
time his fear of public exposure was so 
that the 
thought of seeing his name in print 
him. He 


feels is waiting to strike him. 


great, it will be recalled, 


terrified used a nom de 
plume, but the disguise probably did 
him little good. Adverse criticisms 
appeared, though largely, as he says, 
because of the pamphlet’s “frenzied dis 
regard of actuality and the oddity of its 
theme.” © . 
Unconscious fear of his father was 
ombined, then, with Green’s more gen- 
eral dread of society so that, with his 
main defenses gone, he fell prey to the 
tear of death. The fear was his strong- 
est expression of helplessness in the face 
of his father’s and society’s actual and 
imagined hostility, and the result of his 
own feelings of guilt for his act of self- 
64 Memories, p 


® Thid 


59 


assertion. With the high emotional 


tension developed in him by sexual 
abstinence and by the basic anxieties of 
ambi 


tend 


childhood, with the aggressive, 


tious, and strongly competitive 


encies customarily hidden beneath 
submissive behavior but now expressed, 
the publication unleashed all these 
forces against himself. 

Another event contributed to the in 
tensity of the fear: the death of his sister 
Mary on 
after 
She 


substitute 


Easter morning, 1925-—-sIx 
the publication of the 


had 


and 


months 


pamphlet. been to him a 


mother became associ 


ated more exclusively with 


Het death 


inevitably revived his sense of helpless 


more and 


his early childhood. then 


ness and sorrow at the sudden loss of 


his mother. It made his mother “die 
afresh” and aroused the earlier anguish. 
Considering these and previous facts, it 
that the 


overwhelming, 


is hardly fear of 
death 
and that 
obsession. 

Like the hypochondria and the early 
anxiety states, the fear of death had also 


surprising 
became almost 


from then on it became an 


a strategic function—to gain the affec 
tion and comfort which he needed. It 


was a desperate cry for help in a state 


of supreme peril. In view of this fact 


it is perhaps remarkable that phobias or 
still other physical symptoms did not 
appear, but so far as I know none of 
them developed except the hypochon 
dria. Among lesser types of defense, 
the only new one was the writing of the 
journal. 

Personal Record was begun in Sep 
tember, 1928, about a after his 
father’s death, at 
of death 


strongest. 


year 
a time when the fear 
was apparently becoming 
It was, indeed, a means that 
grew inevitably out of his conception 
of death as “the final loss of all memory 
of the past.” Naturally, then, he must 


revive and record all the remembered 
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But the 


motive was largely unconscious: “Oh, 


fragments of his early life. 


that incomprehensible desire to crystal- 
lize the which is the origin of 
one’s keeping a journal!”® That a 
number of values should result from 
the process is obvious, but the primary 
motive return to 
childhood, the period when he felt most 
secure. Every happy memory of child- 
hood was eagerly written down and 
implied a contrast to present woes and 
struggles. Every revival of that joyfu! 
past was essentially an escape from the 
cruel world, a return to a state of being 


past, 


was this desire to 


loved and protected. 

Gradually, however, his fear of death 
became transformed, a change that he 
was inclined to attribute to his study of 
Buddhism. By September 4, 1938, when 
he questioned the effect of this study, 
he concluded that he could now face 
death calmly. Conveniently, he ignores 
all the other methods which helped 
the transformation itself 
there is little doubt. Quite naturally, 
his growing conception of death merges 
with his mystical experiences. On one 
occasion he identifies himself with the 
whole of humanity and feels that he 
cannot Also, death becomes a 
release from the insignificance, the pain 
of this world; it is a rebirth into another 
life: Like a child in the womb, we are 
actually “in a dark cavity in which we 
take pleasure, and we too shall utter 
cries at our birth, when we die. And 
then universe of 
inexpressible loveliness, and shall wah- 
der in freedom among the stars.” 

The combined birth and death mo- 
tives present in this and other passages 
suggest that Green’s new conception 
may be an unconscious identification of 
the state of death with the state befoze 


him, but of 


“die.” 


we shall discover a 


66 Personal Record, p. 2. 
67 Ihid., p. 332. CE. pp. 
327. CE 


112, 265, 275, 320, 
Ramacharaka, op. cit., pp. 49-50, 229. 
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birth, a conception that psychoanalysts 
have commonly found in persons hay 
ing a strong tendency to return to th 
the mother's 
However that may be, death 
becomes for him primarily a permanent 
from this 
losing his Catholic faith, he has map 


complete security of 


womb.” 
release world. In spite of 
aged to work back to visions similar ¢ 
those which enraptured the boy 

fifteen. He has used his mystical ex 
periences as a means of transforming 
his fear of death and returning in joy 
to God. 
formation is not as great as he would 
like to think is shown by his constant 
worrying of the idea and by his resort 


That his success in the trans 


ing at times to palmists for confirma 
tion of the change.” It 
that although Green has succeeded in 
modifying and changing the obsession, 
remains 


seems, the n, 


essentially it because it is 
rooted, like his anxiety attacks and his 
hypochondria, in the basic anxieties of 
childhood. His methods of 


with the fear can mitigate it but not 


dealing 


eliminate it. 
VII 

Reviewing the foregoing material, 
one can reasonably draw several con 
clusions. Essentially, Green is not, as 
André Maurois once said, a man whos 
“precocious wisdom and will power 
enable him to avoid the temptations of 
the salons. He avoids them because ot 
anxiety. His character is dominated by 
masochistic tendencies in the wider 
sense—the use of suffering in various 

68]. C. Flugel, The Psychoanalytic Study 
the Family, London: Hogarth Press, 1929, | 
68-69; Otto Rank, The Trauma of. Birth New 
York: Harcourt Brace, 1929, p. 60. Ct 
August Hoch, Benign Stupors, New York: Ma 
millan, 1921, pp. 107-108. Several of Greet 
recorded dreams and experiences suggest a similar 


tendency. See Personal Record, pp. 112, 
325. 

69 Personal Record, p. 264; cl. Souvenirs 
cH., Pp. 40-41. 
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forms as a means of attaining a degree 
f satisfaction and The 
axiety attacks, the hypochondria, and 


. fear of death are his three primary 


stability. 


( 


ces. They arise not because he 
wishes to suffer but because they afford 
the conflicts 
within him, along with all the other 
detense 
W thdrawal, both trom people and the 
world; flight the art, 


into contemplation of landscapes, into 


defense against 


measures: submissiveness and 


into past, into 


philosophy, into religion — anything 
which provides escape from the prob- 
lems of real life, or furnishes ecstatic 
experiences in which individuality can 
be joyfully merged and lost in some 
reer entity, whether humanity, the 


eternity. 


] 
universe, OF 
‘T he 


seems to be between aggressive and sub 


main conflict within Green 


missive tendencies, which take several 


between  self-sufh 


! 
iggie 


a sti 
re 


ciency and reliance on others, between 
self-assertion and the need of being 
loved and comforted, between ambition 
nd fear of criticism, between accept- 
ance of this life and repudiation of it. 
His experiences from earliest childhood 
have encouraged passivity and impaired 
spontaneous self-assertion. A_ strong 
feeling of helplessness developed which 
has brought into being a system of 


defenses. By self-recrimination and 


suffering he avoided being accused and 
accusing others, by appearing ill he 
avoided reproaches, by self-conscious 
ness and withdrawal from public ex 
posure and flattery he the 


"en . 
langer of success and of competition. 


ave vided 


Wishing, nevertheless, for dominance, 


power, and recognition, these in a 
measure he attained, and they have 
unquestionably modified the intensity 
of earlier anxieties and of even the fear 
of death. Basically, however, he has set 
up defenses rather than worked 


] 
solutions to his dilemmas. 


out 
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Returning now to questions raised at 
the beginning of this article, several 
answers can be given. The contradic 
tory picture of Julian Green presented 
by his fiction and his autobiography is 
caused largely by the nature and quali 
ties of Memories of Happy Days. Being 
after all an autobiography, not a psycho 
logical analysis, it emphasizes facts and 
feelings and experiences rather than 
their more serious implications. It was 


originally written in English rather 


than in French, so that its tone and pet 
As the 
author explained recently, it was as if 
Fur 


haps its content were altered. 
he had become another person. 
thermore, he has changed through the 
years, so that consciously he now mini 
mizes earlier difficulties or views them 
with some detachment and humor. In 
addition, his intention was partly to 
write an affectionate tribute to France 
during one of the greatest trials in its 
history, so that some of the most per 
sonal problems such as the fear of death 
were cither ignored or buried beneath 
nostalgic reminiscences. 

Green's fiction, on the other hand, 
was produced while he lived undet 
more direct emotional stress of his prob 

The 


whose theme is death, was written at 


lems. Dreamer, fot example, 


the time when his own fears of death 
Although the 
examination, 


were at their height. 
detailed 


it is certainly probable that Green's 


subject requires 
short stories and novels are more deeply 
expressive of his own psychic conflicts 
than the Memories of Happy Days 

perhaps unconscious projections of 


His 


therapeutic 


them. iction may have been of 
other 


func 


value and among 


purposes have served a similar 


tion as the journal, Personal Record. 
It is possible, indeed, that Green’s suc 
cess in portraying abnormal characters 
was conditioned in part by his own 


maladjustments. 
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Granting all this to be true, one ques 
tions nevertheless critics’ enthusiasm for 
His scope and 


Green's artistic future. 


insight as a writer seem inevitably 
limited by his fears of people and his 
tendencies to escape from the important 
social and political issues of today. Is 
he not likely to remain in a whirlpool 
and to be classed finally among the 
decadents of our time? 

One direction in which he may de 
velop is toward mystical self-absorp- 
tion. His latest novel, Then Shall the 
Dust Return, may already indicate the 
with the interest in 


trend, along 


Mitton C. 
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Charles Péguy. If so, it represents no 
sudden loss of faith in this world and 
a consequent turn to “spiritual” real; 
ties, no dominant influence of apn, 
recent movement in French thought. 
but is primarily an outgrowth of his 
own character and inner needs. 
cause of this fact he will probably neve 
attempt a facile treatment of a religious 
subject for popular acclaim such as one 
finds in several contemporary novels 

he is far too serious and conscientious 
an artist to do that—yet one wonders 
what his ultimate development will be, 


considering the nature of his personality, 
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BOMBING MISSION NUMBER FIFTEEN 


BY LOUIS R 


GLAVIS, 


JR.* 


Brown University 


INTRODUCTION 


r~ rus subjective account of the 


\ 


inxiety levels associated with a 


bomb:ng mission, the subject is the 


of a B-24 Liberator bomber who 


flowr 22 combat sorties 


against 
remy from his base in Italy. Here 
s recorded with the aid of a graph 
count of his fifteenth mission, and 
a number of variables 


an individual's attitude 


sugyec sted 
hat may aftect 
garding a combat sortie. 

he subject recognizes that this is not 

inalysis under controlled conditions, 
form of reporting in 


one’s daily protes 


it is simply 

zone where 
job discourages collecting any 
sort ol data. Of Mission 
Number 15 the subject made a sketchy 
potting 


1¢ hour, attitude, and subjective 


objective 


iccount at the time, 


In his notes, he recorded the 


felt anxiety as “moderate,” 


or “small.” First thing on the 
after the 

te this complete account with the 
ud of his notes. 


Mission Number 15 is somewhat un 


orning mission the subject 


usual in that it was conducted after two 


lalse starts. The complete time span 


recorded is 70 hours, as compared with 
the actual flight time of 8 hours, 15 


never have been written 
istance of J. McV. Hunt When I 


I wrote Dr. Hunt about the rise 


iper would 


inxiety during a combat mission He 
to undertake thas project For the 
ound I received 


in his courses 


has shown in helping me 


d eply grateful 


Starts are 


The 
| 


because they are reievant to 


minutes. two false 
included 
the degree of anxiety at the time the 
flown A look at the 


accompanying graph should bear out 


mission was 
this point. 
This graph was constructed from the 


record. Anxiety experienced 


running 
Friday evening and Saturday morning 
was plotted about noon on Saturday. 
The remaining hours of Saturday and 
Sunday morning were plotted Sunday 
afternoon. The various levels on Sun 
day evening and all day Monday were 
plotted With little elapsed 
time between the plottings, the degrees 
are held to be 


Tuesday. 


of anxiety for each day 
as truly relative as it was possible to 
Hence, points on the 


Monday 


approximately relative to those for Fri 


make the m. 


rating scale for should be 
day, Saturday, and Sunday. 

From the graph it may be noted that 
anxiety levels build up quickly, dimin 
ish gradually. The subject feels that 
this was typical of other combat mis 
sions as well. 

The subject took the liberty of pre 
suming some anxicty to exist (1.¢., a unit 
of 1), even when he was not conscious 
of it, 


in a combat zone and subject to call at 


Chis was done in light of being 


any time to face the enemy. There was 
always a latent danger. 

The graph indicates that there was 
greater anxicty 
covering he had to fly on Friday (4.5) 
than on Saturday (3.0), and still more 
on Saturday than on Sunday (2.0). In 


on the subject's dis 
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Fig. IA 


The abscissae of the two portions of the figure 


(Figs. ta and 18) represent a period 


of 70 hours. This is perhaps longer than the average period involved in a mission because 
this one included two false starts, but such conditions are not uncommon when bad 
weather anywhere from the base to the target necessitates crewmen to be grounded. The 
ordinates represent the intensity of subjective anxiety in arbitrary units established by me 


The various grades of intensity have no objective foundation. 


They derive only from 


my comparing the intensities experienced during this period of 70 hours with each other 
and with my memory of the intensity experienced during the first missions in which | 


participated. 


a broad sense, this might be considered 
an unconditioning of an emotional re- 
action. The accident and death of 
his friend on Thursday may parallel 
this somewhat: the greater the time 
since the accident, the less fear derived 
from it. 

It is regretted that this project was 
not undertaken at the very beginning 
of the subject’s combat tour. On his 
second, third, fourth, and fifth missions, 
he recalls experiencing considerably 
greater anxiety than he did later. The 


tapering-off from great to less great 
levels of anxiety was observed to be 
gradual. The greater anxiety of the 
early missions was due largely (1) to 
the subject’s inexperience and his rela- 
tively poor adaptability at handling a 
new situation that involved risks not 
only to himself but to a heavy-bomber 
crew, and (2) to the responsibility in 
view of that inexperience—a _responsi- 
bility that was taken seriously and 
which weighed heavily. On_ subse 
quent sorties, it is believed that the 
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feeling of responsibility was no less 
keen, but that the previous experience 
counted as giving the subject confi- 
dence in meeting situations similar to 
} ones he had met before. 


Mission NuMBER I5 


For me Friday was a day of rest. I 
S was quite inactive until after supper 
when I read (1920) the schedule that I 


m was to fly the next day. I had experi- 


» enced no noticeable anxiety up to this 
At once, however, I felt a 
tension in my arms and 
I tried to “throw” it several 
times by tightening my muscles forcibly 
p and then suddenly relaxing. Not much 
change was effected. 

Balancing the tension was the “ego 
balm” of my scheduled position in the 


moment. 
muscular 
stomach. 


Fic. <3 


formation. I was to be deputy lead, a 
position I hadn’t expected after only 14 
missions. I was assigned a bombardier, 
navigator, and cameraman not of my 
crew. They were men I had not flown 
with previously. My assigned plane 
was a new one and easy to fly. I had 
flown on a combat mission the day 
before, without mishap, with my entire 
crew. 

It was the day before, however, that 
a pilot with whom I had gone through 
training had become involved in a mid 
air collision. His plane plunged into 
the sea, killing all on board. How 
much of an effect this had on me I do 
not know. When I heard the news, I 
felt quite “empty” in my stomach. 

Before I went to bed (2145) I had a 
few words with my crew. In talking, 
my stomach tightness lessened; the 
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duration of these felt symptoms had 
lasted about an hour and a half. I 
slept well until 0430 Saturday, when, in 
anticipation of being awakened for 
breakfast and briefing, I tumbled and 
tossed. At could hear 
footsteps of the man coming down the 
hali, several 
awaken crewmen. When he turned the 
knob on my door, I said to myself, 
“This is it.” I experienced a feeling 
that seemed identical with the one often 
It is a 
feeling of acceptance, a seemingly com- 


about 0525 | 


stopping at doors to 


experienced on the bomb run. 


plete relaxation in muscular tonus, a 
preparation and resignation all in one. 
Presumably to accentuate this set, the 
leader will often announce, “This is it,” 
at the start of the bomb run. 

During the night I had slept well, but 
I recalled a dream. I dreamed that I 
was on a mission and that on the return 
from the target I had flown over the 
Russian lines and had landed at Buda- 
pest. We had only slight engine 
trouble, but we did not want to fly the 
long trip back to the base, or perhaps 
it was that 7 was in no hurry to return 
to the base. We spent a day and a 
night in Budapest, but-we were either 
in a post office or someone’s home. We 
were treated very kindly by two Rus- 
sians, but I was constantly anxious over 
returning to the base. Obviously, I felt 
guilty in keeping my crew away from 
the group with which we were identi- 
fied. The next morning one of the 
Russians was about to drive me down 
to the post office when my co-pilot ran 
out of the house with an armful of 
mail. From the packages and letters 
he held, he handed me one letter from 
my wife, two from my mother, and a 
long envelope that I could not identify. 
| dec ided not to go to the post office, 
and there the dream ended. 

On getting up, I felt the stomach 
tightness of the night before. I went to 


the latrine and noticed that my bowel 
At breakfast I ate No less 
and no more than I usually do, and | 


were loose. 


noticed a decline in “physical” anxiety 
By “physical” I mean a strong muscu 
lar tension in parts of my body, pat 
ticularly about my abdomen and in my 
arms. In speaking, too, I would utte; 
words unevenly, in variable modula 
tion, and it would sound very much » 
me as if my conversation was forced 
and stilted. I have no know ledge that 
others could detect what was to me 

sure fact. Indeed, I noticed this halting 
Invariably, it would 
be in the early hours of a morning we 


had to fly. Frequently, as if to explain 


speech in others. 


would curse “this damned cold.” We 
never rose early except to fly on a com 
bat mission. Consequently, I could 
not discover whether the stuttering of 
others actually was due to the cold or 
was a symptom of anxiety. The dura 
tion of this anxiety with “physical” 
symptoms had been approximately 25 
minutes. 

Aboard the truck on the way to 
“briefing” I told the other crewmen 
about my dream of landing at Buda 
pest. They laughed and said it was a 
good idea. There was evidently some 
relief in telling this dream to the others 
It would be just a few minutes now 
before we'd know the target for today, 
and anxiety was still on the upsurg 
I believe that telling the dream, itsel! 
possible symbol of escape, was a man 
festation of this. 

Then we speculated as to what the 
target would be. It was unanimous 
among the men that the size of the 
plane formation suggested a rough tar 
get. There was general agreement that 
we would be briefed for Linz, Austria, 
not a simple assignment by any means 

The moment I walked into the brie! 
ing room I was tense. It was as if! 
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ding on to a thread. On the 
whe - the course Was plotted 
it was not Linz. Instead, it 


rget not heavily defended. 
1 relaxation in 
to feel 


deputy 


itely | noticed 
tension, and I began 
the prestige of being 
As one felt response dropped in 
th, the others appeared stronger. 
a mission I did not want to 

niss 
Halfway through the briefing, the 
entire mission was cancelled. It was as 
if some one had wrung me out, and I 
slumped into poor posture like a limp 
dishrag 
all anxiety and yet I regretted missing 
this target, principally 
from fear that the next one would be a 


It seemed I was released from 
“buck-cheese” 


Outside, the release in ten- 
many. 


wh pper. 

“was noticeable among 
Crewmen slapped each other hard on 
laughed quite loudly, and 
Iked with much gusto. Whenever a 
off, this 


was typu al for all c ccept those who had 


back, 


sion Was calle 1 


response 
one or two more missions to fly. It 
seemed that, no matter how quiet an 
individual usually was, he invariably 
had a word to say at this moment. 
Leisurely, I returned my flying equip- 
ment to the bins, built a shelf in my 


room, ate lunch, and lay down for an 
I played ping-pong 
afterwards. 


nou; § 


nap (1 220), 


suppel and cards 


Der 
Drinkis 


in animated discussion on cooperatives 


ig gin and juice, I entered into 


fellows in the off 
I went to bed at 2145, not 
At 1615 I had 


flying schedule for the next day; it was 


with sever il other 


sober. read the 


the same as the day before. | experi- 


en ed an which 


increase Im anxicty 

soon dissipated with activity and drink- 
It seemed almost nil at bedtime. 

pt well until I was awakened at 

0 Sunday. Again my bowels were 


, but my anxiety level was lower 
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than on the day preceding due to a 
completely overcast sky, a cue which 
indicated that the 
called off before take-off time. 
(0630) had brought _ little 
anxiety, and final preparations at 
plane (o710) little more. 
flares fired the 
(0730) indicated that the mission was 
called off. My 
started a diity, to the tune of “Three 


Blind Mice”: 


Three red flares 
Three red flares 
See how fall 
See how they fall 
We'll all go back to the sack and sleep, ek 


Rather than take ditty 
however, I had another breakfast and 


mission would be 
Briefing 
rise in 
the 
Three red 


from control tower 


again crew jubilantly 


they 


the literally, 
waited for the practice fying schedule 
to be posted. 

Evidenced in the practice formation 
flight (see graph) is the apprehension 
always connected with the take-off and 
landing of a four-engine bomber. It 
must be emphasized that it is not only 
but the 
that arouse 

The flight 
During 


enemy opposition sensitive 


whims of an_ airplane 
anxiety in the individual. 
lasted from ogoo until 1200. 
recreational activities for the rest of the 
day, anxiety remained only a_ word. 
When we were not flying, we were free 
to do almost With my 


fellows I played baseball, read mail, 


as we chose. 


played ping-pong, and had one or two 
There a slight 
muscles at 


convivial drinks. was 
tug at the 


hours when I read the combat schedule 


stomach 2000 
for the next day, but I was very much 
at ease in bed by 2030. 

Up at 0500 on Monday I noticed an 
increase in tension until briefing at 
Here i learned that the target 
was to be Florisdorf Oil Refinery at 
Vienna, the most 
heavily defended target in Europe. My 


0630. 
Sc ond 


probably 


anxiety level rose rapidly until our take 
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off time (0815). While I was at the 
plane, waiting for the minute to start 
the engines, I walked away from the 
rest of the crew and sat on the grass in 
an effort to relax as much as possible. 
It was a spring-like morning. A warm 
breeze was blowing. All around me 
were numerous little white flowers, 
small and frail. I was quite struck by 
their delicacy as they nodded in the 
breeze. They tended to symbolize 
what I had always appreciated in con- 
trast to the business I had now to do. 
I did not stay there long. I did not 
want to let myself lose touch with the 
reality of the moment. Returning to 
the crew and the plane seemed to lend 
a measure of support. 

After take-off I flew a greater amount 
of the time than my co-pilot and, being 
occupied, became more at ease. At our 
bomber formation rendezvous (1020) I 
experienced a little more tenseness due 
to the desirability of flying excellent 
formation at this time. Climbing to our 
altitude, over 20,000 feet, I felt relaxed 
until about 1200, a little more than an 
hour before we were to enter the bomb 
run. Then I noticed a slight contrac- 
tion of my abdomen muscles and I 
started an inner discussion with myself. 

I thought, this is either another “milk 
run” or we're going to get the hell shot 
out of us. Suppose we lose two 
engines. What will I do? [I'll point 
her down and to the right, get the crew 
out, then try to get out myself. If we 
only lose one engine we'll try to stagger 
back. If we get hit in the bomb-bay, 
it’s all over, all black. I saw a few 
bursts of flak up ahead at the beginning 
of the bomb run. If this is it, then this 
is it. Thank God, whatever happens 
will be sudden. Strange, that right 
now this run is everything. Maybe 
later I'll be smiling back on it. 

These flashes, which seemed to stimu- 
late the periphery of my consciousness, 


vaguely symbolized death. But death 
as a word or a state of non-being was 
never recognized. The idea of accept. 
ing whatever might happen with sud. 
denness had been reinforced with every 
take-off in an airplane, with every 
bombing mission against the enemy 
It was essentially a philosophy that 
death is unpleasant only in the way it 
affects those still living; for, probably, 
in this world of irony, death for the 
man dying is just quick sleep. So this 
was not an isolated group of flashes. [t 
was one of many groups which evolved 
into a philosophy that was accepted and 
stood the tests of time and repeated 
performances. 

On the bomb run we encountered 
turbulent air aroused by the planes 
ahead of us. It was thus difficult to 
maintain proper position. At least | 
enjoyed being kept busy right now. | 
wondered what my nose gunner could 
be thinking at this moment—having 
nothing to do but act as spectator to all 
that was going on outside. I looked 
ahead, briefly, to see if the group pre- 
ceding us was encountering much flak. 
It was. One plane seemed to be hit 
and was zig-zagging enough to cause 
the other planes to loosen their forma- 
tion to evade him. I didn’t want to 
look at that ship, but somehow, I kept 
glancing up regardless. 

Soon we came into the flak too. It 
was at our altitude precisely and 
seemed to be highly accurate. I could 
see the red bursts before the black puffs 
and several times I could hear the ex- 
plosions over the roar of our engines. 
My mouth was dry, and my body was 
quite rigid. I was flying, one hand on 
the control column, the other on the 
throttles. I noticed that my grasp on 
both was like an infant’s grip on some 
supporting object. “Relax,” I said to 
myself. For an instant my _ hands 
relaxed and then became as tight and 
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as firm almost immediately. Later, 
on the ground, I thought this very 
amusing. 

ght after bombs away, a shell burst 
yeath our plane and I could feel a 
lurch upwards. At that moment the 
( strols seemed to have no reaction. 
Was this it? I called my co-pilot on 
terphone to ask if we were hit. He 
said we were not, so I rallied sharply 
with the lead ship. They couldn’t 
catch us now, those Germans. I felt 
as one does when, in a dream, he’s 
running away from someone and is just 


Ul 


bel 


making it. 
Away from danger, I was still tense. 


On the way back to the base I became 
jumpy and irritable. The leader, I 
thought, had no initiative. The way 
my co-pilot flew annoyed me and | 


took the controls from him on several 
occasions. I was tired and my tolerance 
was low. I didn’t know what I was 
irritable about and I gave up trying to 
find out. 

At 1620 we landed. When we were 
fully on the ground, the mission for me 
was done. Now I could look to the 
next one. I was in bed by 2000, quite 
fatigued. 


I have listed below a number of 
variables related to a flyer’s general atti- 
tude regarding a mission. I have 
divided them as negatively or positively 
related to anxiety. 

Positively related: 

1. Difficulty of the target-for-today 

2. Time period since last mission 
flown 

3. Enemy effectiveness (recency) 

Negatively related: 

4. Amount of previous combat 
experience 

5. Degree of identification with the 
group 

. Incentive 


Either positively or negatively related 

7. Other causes of anxiety, includ- 

ing previous history of the 
individual 

Being in a combat zone, and subject 
to call, I assumed the existence of a 
certain amount of latent anxiety for the 
overall task lying ahead of the individ 
ual. For me, however, this “latent” 
anxiety was more pronounced in the 
Zone of the Interior where the perils 
of combat may have been magnified by 
lack of knowledge. Whether that is 
the case, or whether the almost daily 
anxiety for the mission immediately at 
hand so outweighs the “latent” type as 
to make it appear negligible, cannot of 
course be ascertained. 

1. Target-fortoday probably takes 
precedence over all other factors affect- 
ing the anxiety level of an operational 
flight. We would know quite well, 
through Intelligence, the extent of the 
present enemy defenses. We might 
have flown over the target previously. 
Certainly we would have heard the ex- 
periences of others who had attacked it. 
In any case, one or more of these fac 
tors determine in large part one’s 
acceptance of the target beforehand. 

2. Length of time since the last mis- 
sion flown I consider highly important. 
In the month of January, when very 
few missions were flown due to weather 
restrictions, the desire to fly, on my part, 
had reached a low ebb. Bull sessions 
and “hangar flying” with other combat 
crewmen tended to magnify the danger 
experienced. Each man seemed to have 
a more harrowing tale to relate. I 
experienced and thought I saw in others 
the strengthening of fear out of all pro- 
portion to reality. During grounded 
inactivity, the Russian army made spec- 
tacular and highly publicized gains 
against the enemy. A few of the pre- 
vious targets were nullified. Optimism 
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mounted. With others, I remember 
longing strenuously for bad weather so 
that we could “sweat out” the Russian 
advance on the Eastern Front. It was 
a common cry which asked, “Why risk 
your life when the war is won?” Pos- 
sibly for that reason Allied gains tended 
to heighten rather than lessen anxiety. 

However, with clear weather and the 
return of flying, such verbally expressed 
fears dissipated rapidly. More missions 
saw the recurrence of a stoic acceptance, 
which seemed to me the attitude most 
economical in expenditure of energy. 
One boy put it dramatically as a “bow 
to the inevitable.” 

As a general rule I noted that I ex- 
perienced less anxiety if I flew more 
frequently, such as every other day or 
every third day. More frequent com- 
bat activity, such as flying every day for 
more than a week at a time, seemed to 
evoke fatigue which observably can- 
celled anxiety. This, however, was an 
observation of other crewmen, not of 
me. I never participated in combat 
flights for more than two’ days at a 
stretch. 

2. A thin line of demarcation can be 
drawn separating into two groups the 
recency of enemy effectiveness: (a) 
opposition in the target area, and (4) 
casualty of a friend. Should several 
heavily defended targets be encountered 
successively, fear and distaste for flying 
seem to become immediately prominent. 
Returning crewmen give details of the 
opposition and extent of the damage in 
the aircraft, and their descriptions ap- 
pear lurid to the one on the ground. 
So, also, if a plane from the group is 
shot down, or had to ditch in the sea or 
crash-land, the ever presence of actual 
danger is real. Worse yet, if a life was 
lost and that life was once a friend. 
Secretly, I would find I was thankful it 
was the other fellow and not myself. 
But these disasters would become mini- 


mized, in a sense become less real 
between the time they occurred and the 
time when I would have to fly. Par, 
doxically, the greater the time between 
flights, the greater the anxiety provoked 
for combat, whose perils tended to }y 
come magnified, but the lesser thy 
anxiety originally caused by a particular 
tragedy. 

4. Amount of previous combat ex 
perience is negatively related to amount 
of anxiety. My own subjective recol 
lections indicate that the curve describ 
ing this relationship would resemble the 
learning curve, representing errors or 
time on the ordinate. I noticed during 
my early missions that the overall 
amount of anxiety was considerably 
greater than it was on later missions. 
This overall anxiety de 
creased rapidly during the first few 
The rate of decrease dimin- 


amount of 


missions. 
ished gradually to around the tenth 
mission, but the amount of anxiety on 
a mission continued to decrease with 
experience until the end of the war. | 
have used “overall amount of anxiety” 
and “the amount of anxiety on a mis 
sion” because the sheer intensity of 
anxiety on such key portions of a mis 
sion as the “bomb-run” never decreased 
with experience. What decreased was 
the portion of the time during a mission 
that that anxiety was sustained at this 
high level. Altogether, this trend, re 
sembling as it does a learning curve 
plotted with time on the ordinate, seems 
to indicate that I had encountered vari 
ous frustrating difficulties during my 
first missions. Having met the prelim 
inary trials or missions with success, | 
felt better prepared to fly subsequent 
missions with a more economical loss in 
energy. 

Although I did not personally experi- 
ence it, I noted in other flyers that 
anxiety levels would take an upsurge as 
they approached the end of their tour 
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I recall a navigator of my 
tance who was on his final mis 


plane in which he was flying 
hi ld 


t ten minutes from the 
one of the engines caught fire 


ryt} 
) 
Lil 


rest of the crew remained at their 


nosts while the pilot sought to extin 
1 


flame. The navigator, how 


a command, 
r After the 
pilot brought the fire under control, he 


flew the plane safely back to the base. 


without waiting for 
chuted to the ground. 


Eventually, the navigator returned. His 
reception was cool, and the respect 
ally accorded one who has flown 
nv missions was withheld during the 
iinder of his stay in the squadron. 
Integrated firmly with amount of 
ous experience 1s the identification 

individual with his group. Con 
t training had emphasized this on 
crew member. Even on my first 
missions, group identification was 
ig enough to make leaving the for 
n unthinkable. On my 


sion I remained with the formation 


sc ond 


r the target of heavily fortified Salz 
r, even though the bombardier had 
cidentally dropped his bombs before 
id. With subsequent missions cor- 
lated with prestige, I 
uld choose to remain with the group 


increasing 


ven though it might be perilous to 


It is my interpretation that the dream 


on a night prior to Mission Number 15 
exemplified this strength of identifica 
tion. It is noted that we developed 
trouble after we 
Other 
suspicious of a pilot who turns back 
before the target is reached. I accom 
plished my job for that day; I just 
wanted to escape future anxiety. At 
judapest, it is noted in the dream that 
we were treated well by the Russians, 


bombed the 
usually 


engine 


target 


crewmen are 


who made no attempts to get rid of us. 


iad no urgent reason to leave 


except that I was agitated by a strong 
guilt reaction at keeping me and my 
crew from our home base. I spent half 
of my time at the post office, waiting 
for something. I feel that I was expect 
ing approval of my actions from some 
other source than my military unit. | 
desired both release from future anxiety 
and freedom from the guilt which my 


When 


came from my wife and mother, I must 


actions had provoked. letters 
have got what I was expecting. For 
why would they send me mail to Buda 
pest so quickly if they had not known 
my secret wishes and approved them? 
Further reinforcement is provided by 
the fact that the other 
ceived 


crewmen re 


mail as well, lending tacit 
approval to my actions. 

In my transfer to another group near 
the end of the war, I attributed much 
of my disillusionment to a loss of strong 
identification with my erstwhile group. 
With the old group's disbandment my 
Adap 


tability toward the new group was 


loyalties, my prestige, dissolved. 


handicapped by stiff resistance. The 
new group itself proffered no assistance. 
It meant an entire new process of erect 
ing adequate prestige. There was barely 
any group loyalty in this new situation; 
there was nothing to be lost. Self 
effacement was practically a pleasure. 
The reality situation was stark and 
tangible. The superego had at last 
succumbed to the ego. 

This was reinforced by the new group 
in several ways. I was not put in for 
my captaincy because the group quota 
was full, although I was eligible for the 
promotion. I was not permitted to go 
to rest camp, even though I was de 
clared to be due, especially in view of 
the loss of my co-pilot and bombardier. 
I was not scheduled to fly combat mis 
sions, and in the course of a month I 


flew only three practice flights. Flying 
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surely would have done much to 
strengthen ties with this new group. 

In the old group I was doing some 
thing which for me was very important 
because it led to a desired goal. It was 
a goal of increased prestige through an 
increase in rank. This goal was blocked. 
I responded in the new group with a 
direct overt verbal aggression; I joined 
my crew in privately hurling invectives 
at those partially responsible for the 
obstacle. But in a way it was a strong 
self-aggression in that I denied myself 
the comfort of identification with that 
new group by rejecting it unqualifiedly. 

6. The problem of incentive was for 
me important enough that it could 
either magnify or erase the anxiety of 
the target itself. When I went over- 
seas, I had an impelling drive to attain 
the rank of captain. At the beginning 
of my tour, military policies were such 
as to indicate that my chances in the 
group were slim. I am certain that this 
reflected on my flying performance in 
my early missions. But because there 
was a glimmer of hope and because my 


motivation was strong, I did not cease 


trying in every way. Finally, I was 
recognized and given my chance. As 


my first deputy lead, Mission Number 
15 exemplifies a desire not only to com, 
back unscathed but also to be certai; 
that I had done a gr od job. 

This could have been brought 
even more forcibly had I mad 
account of a later mission when | led 
the formation for the first time. T} 
anxiety aroused over the dangers of t! 
target seemed to be superseded com 
pletely by the desire to make good as 
lead pilot. 

I observed that missions subsequent 
to Number 15 showed a relatively more 
rapid decline in amount of anxiety than 
had those immediately preceding Num 
ber 15. This may be due to my recog 
nized status in the squadron with my 
appointment as flight commander, and 
because in each succeeding mission | 
had a responsible duty to perform 
Added 
combat was also a factor. 

7. Other causes of anxiety, such as 
my previous history, my adaptability t 
new situations, my emotional reactions, 
etc., constitute for the most part a con 
stant variable. It would be difficult and 
probably far too inadequate to appraise 
these factors myself. 


responsibility when not in 
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down occurs in an individual whose 
status a century after his death is par- 
tially attested by some seven feet of 
shelf space in the local University 
library, with commentaries in English, 
French, German, and Italian. “With 
Hdlderlin, rhapsodic verse may be said 
to reach its zenith, not only in Ger- 
raany, but in modern literature as a 
whole.” This judgment, uttered four 
years ago by a British critic, Closs (8), 
condenses the evidence for the title of 
these remarks. Rhapsodic verse is a 
restricted field, and Hdlderlin does not 
therefore claim rank in German litera- 
ture with Goethe, Schiller, or perhaps 
Lessing; but within that field, not 
Goethe himself is more esteemed. 


(Johann Christian) Friederich Hdlderlin 
was born on March 20, 1770, at Lauffen, a 
town on the river Neckar, a tributary of the 
Rhine, in Wiirttemberg, south central Ger- 
many. Stuttgart is the nearest large city of 
the region. Along a hundred-mile stretch 
of this otherwise notable river, nearly all his 
life was spent. Some ancestry has been 
traced as far as the fourteenth century. Such 
mental instability as noted there, seems rather 
of a cyclothymic character; on the other hand, 
there is record of an indirect descendant with 
similar symptoms, who died in 1909 in the 
same cliaic at Tiibingen which had cared for 
Hdlderlin. Hélderlin’s father appears to have 
been a solid citizen, local Klosterhofmetster, 
geistlicher Verwalter; his mother, who en- 
dured a life of uncommon tragedy, a woman 
of notable character and charm. One sister 
died in infancy, another grew up normally. 

The father died when Hodlderlin was some- 
thing over two years old, and the mother 
soon remarried. By this marriage there was 
one surviving son, Carl Gock. Betweer this 
half-brother and Hdlderlin there developed a 
close and enduring friendship; Carl Gock 
largely supported him during his long dis- 
ability. The family moved to Niirtingen, a 
town some fifty miles up the Neckar and 
there, when Holderlin was nine years old, 
the step-father also lost his life. The possible 
effects of these occurrences on the growing 
child are not neglected by early biographers, 
and are to be recalled in connection with the 
recent studies of Rosenzweig and others (cf. 
Blum and Rosenzweig, 4; also Barry, 1); but 


the remaining siblings seem to have escaped 
them. In this early period he is ady 
described as dreamy, craving affection, aspir, 
tions satisfied in fancy life, “profoundly hyp 
by the innocent funmaking of playmates thy 
calls him back to reality.” Destined by elders 
for the priesthood, he entered at fourtee; 
years a boarding “Latin School” in the neigt 
boring town of Denkendorf. The grea 
restriction here imposed on the liberty of th 
pupils made a difficult transition from th 
freedoms (laxities?) which had characterized 
Holderlin’s home life. Recorded is the profile 
(cluster?) of ability good; industry ver 
good; morals excellent; with an excess 
language over mathematical aptitude. After 
some two years he transferred to a simila 
institution at Maulbronn, some thirty mile 
to the northwest, where one again meets wit! 
comment on the development of fancy life 
sympathy-craving, and liking for solitude 
At this time there came the first of three note 
worthy involvements with the opposite sex 
The object was Luise Nast, sister of a close 
school friend. The brother was sympathetic, 
but after two or three years the attachment 
dissolved, ostensibly from lack of economi 
prospects. 

At nineteen he entered the university at 
nearby Tiibingen, where he attracted the 
friendship of such budding philosophers as 
Hegel and Schelling. Some broader if rela 
tively abstract social interests seem to have 
developed at this time, as in the progressing 
French revolution; it appears that Hegel 
organized a sort of discussion club about 
social issues, in which Holderlin was active 
and often spoke at meetings. At twenty-one 
possibly on rebound of separation from Luise 
Nast, came a second attachment, to a profe 
sor’s daughter sixteen years of age, described 
as of a somewhat lackadaisical personality 
It is recorded as intense while it lasted, 
burned out in about a year, nominally con 
tinued two or three years longer. 

At twenty-three, financial circumstances 
compelled his leaving Tiibingen for employ 
ment in the capacity of that singular con 
bination of tutor and nursemaid, misleadingly 
termed Hofmeister. In respect to this and 
other positions of the sort that he held, the 
record emphasizes that he liked children and 
was liked by them, “knew how to win their 
hearts.” His charge, however, turned out 
something of a problem child, and this plus 
the boy’s somatic illness created a situation 
that could not be managed in the home, % 
that, after about a year’s tenure, and with 





HOLDERLIN: 


arked satisfaction and regard, 
ised with three month’s pay. He 
for eight months in Weimar and 


“th through his close association 
dly hurt ; 
, e had also some contact with 
ates thar 
. unfortunately with no very 
NY Ciders ° 
f itual impressions. The money 
ourtees : 
nd he returned to his mother’s 
nt in Nurtingen Meanwhile he 
ilified for the priesthood; he received 
rs but accepted none. (Apart 
ilizations, it is very doubtful if 
ment or theology would have 
selves prope rly to the duties of 
t.) 
r, in December, 1795, began his 
tation with the home of the 
nker, Gontard. The children 
P of eight and three younger girls. 
cts wit 
1 tutor he seems to have been reasonably 
ney life 
7 primary responsibility, the 
solitude : . 


a letter written by one of 


gta years, remarking that “no 
good to us children as Holder 
Holderlin a 
nent to the banker’s young wife, 
Yiotima of Holderlin’s verse. No 
that 
involvement; but the feeling was 


Site sex 


oon sprang up in 


opinion believes there was 


iprocated, with Gontard’s general 
than otherwise. 
in Holder 
conflicting and sensational 
best 
that he gradually arrived at a 
which he did, 
There was for 


rather complaisant 
case with other passages 
here are 


what happened; but the 


leave the place, 
1798 


enough, in 


neeene » years considerable exchange of let 
n Luise th frequent meetings 

profe leaving Frankfurt, he went to Hom 
eacribed where his chronically straitened cir 


neces received some help from a more 
friend and_ fellow-countryman, 
At this time there seem to 


been in his mind some rather grandiose 


sonality 


lasted, 
] - 


lly 


sperous 


Sinclair. 


nes, in particular the foundation of a 


tances ' ; t 
y journal, suggestive of a keyed up epi 


employ 


r con also there were further offers of 
adineh ti al employment, which he declined. 
his and e Chatterton in his garret, he endured 
sid, the | hunger, being finally compelled, 
aes and dey ressed, to seek again the support 
thet mother in Nirtingen. Later in the 


* ame year he was in Stuttgart, where there 
eq oul 


nis plus lothymic episodes of this kind are 
ituation looked on as not infrequent prodromata of 
me, s at rative outcome such as ensued in the 
d with resent case; cf. Cobb (9); also Kasanin (14) 


leter 
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both literary 
took 
ignment, at an estate in Hauptwyl, 
Markedly 
hint at a 
phase; but a change in the employer's domes 


was a period of overactivity, 


and social; after ( he another 
tutorial as 
first im 


Switzerland favorable 


pressions again somewhat excited 


tic aflairs caused a termination of this em 
ployment, without prejudice, at the close of 
rdsor, 


He then made a difficult winter jour 


ney to Bordeaux, France, for an assignment 
in the family of the Hamburg consul 

About the following months, probably the 
most critical of all from a psychiatric stand 
are substantially in the dark. Duties 
seem to have been vaguely defined, and may 


point, we 


have been found intolerable, but it is really 


not known why he left, in the spring of 
1802, or what happened on the return jour 
ney. About June 10, 1802, he 


Nurtingen, destitute and semi-delirious. Just 


turned up in 


about this time there occurred the death of 


Diotima, after a short illness; but the chron 


excludes this from the precipitating 
; have sought to assign 


ology 
role that some accoun 
He was cared for as a sick man, and it is now 
that the first record appears of anything spe 
cifically schizophrenic; an observation by the 
philosopher Schelling, who visited him, that 
in the presence of mental clearness, he neg 
lected his person “dis zum Ekelha'ten.” He 
improved considerably, but for the most part 
occupied himself no longer with essentially 
creative work, but with rather uneven trans 
lations of Sophocles, which can properly be 


Here 


Ww ith 


regarded as evidence of failing powers 

his friend Sinclair re-enters the picture, 
sufficient influence and good will to arrange 
that Holderlin should take an 
sinecure post as a sort of secretary-librarian 


essentially 


to the Landgrave of Homburg; Sinclair him 
self paying the modest salary. 
friendly in the new atmosphere, and for per 
haps a year all went well; but in the spring 
of 1806 his 
with episodes of such violence (as for example 


Ev eryone was 


conduct became uncontrolled, 
smashing a piano which a member of the 
Landgrave’s houschold had given him) that 
the townspeople insisted on his sequestration 
It is regrettable to record that, at the age of 
26, he 
Tiibingen on the pretense of visiting the uni 


was “railroaded” to the clinic at 


town to see about the purchase of 
The remainder of his history 
He was seventy 


versity 
some books. 
belongs to the psychosis 
three when he died. 


The clinical picture that has come 


down to us is no stereotyped form of 
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the disorder. Splitting phenomena, 
such as hallucinations and delusion for- 
mation are singularly absent. There 
appear few of those oddities and eccen- 
tricities of conduct, “Verschroben- 
heiten,” for which so important a place 
is claimed in the typical picture. Fail- 
ing to improve at the Tiibingen clinic, 
he was taken after about a year to be 
cared for in the home of a specially 
intelligent local artisan, Zimmer by 
name, where he remained until his 
death over thirty-five years later. After 
Zimmer’s death he was cared for by a 
daughter of the household, toward 
whom the accounts speak of a childlike 
gratitude. His quarters were in a tur- 
reted portion of the house, long since 
shown to visitors as the Hélderlinturm. 
University students also lived in the 
house, with whom Hoélderlin sometimes 
associated, by invitation, for a smoke 
and/or drinks of beer. Other students 
were less friendly, occasionally mocking 
him when he was out of doors, to 
which he responded by throwing stones 
and dung at them. Prominent in the 
accounts is a tendency to address 
visitors by honorific titles, which Wai- 
blinger (20), one of his closest personal 
observers, looks on as a device for fur- 
ther self-isalation. On the other hand, 
there is record of his having once be- 
haved with marked presence of mind in 
rescuing a child seen to be in danger at 
an open window. His old-time fond- 
ness for children persisted, but they were 
naturally less disposed to respond. His 
liking for honorific titles included him- 
self; “He likes to be addressed as Herr 
Bibliothekarius,” writes Bethge (2), 
“because this shows that he has man- 
aged to amount to something in the 
world.” It is recounted that he once 
flew into a rage persisting for days, 
upon a friend’s addressing him as Herr 
Magister simply. His formerly active 


correspondence now involved only 


short letters to his mother, nothing 
after her death, which occurred in 1828 
Béhm speaks of a general timidiy 
especially fear of death; of a continued 
motor activity, talking, pacing about, or 
playing the piano, whose sounds wer, 
modified by his uncut fingernails on the 
keys. At times he sang, not too ill, 
He continued to simple 
verses, probably for the most part on th 
request of visitors for some souvenir 


compose 


It may be noted that these are again ip 
} 
i 


ad 


rhyme, with which his career had 
begun, but which he had altogethe; 
abandoned in the Diotima period 
Little or no poetic merit can be attached 
to them, though it must be said that 
the casual reader they occasionally make 
a greater show of grammatical coher 
ence than does much of the work on 
which his fame rests. 

His health was well preserved; it is 
recorded that at seventy-two he vio 
lently ejected from his apartment a dis 
tinguished visitor who had irritated 
him. During the following year he 
failed progressively, and died quietly on 
June 7, 1843, a respiratory disorder being 
assigned as the precipitating cause. 


2. HOLDERLIN AND THE SCHIZOPHRENIA 
ProBLEM 


Hdlderlin’s psychosis was authori 
tatively classified in 1909, in the local 
and current nomenclature, as Dementia 
praecox catatonica; and in terms of this 
nomenclature, there is no reason to 
question it. The later designation ot 
schizophrenia also stands or falls with 
the concept itself. But no psychosis ot 
which Hélderlin’s was typical would 
ever have acquired the name of schizo 
phrenia. It was not dominated by the 
characteristic schizoid traits. It was muc! 
nearer what the older term described 
it to be; a deteriorative condition, 0 
comparatively early onset, intellectually 
rather colorless, and  characterize¢ 
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largely by motor symptoms (violence). 
The current characterization of Holder 
‘n as schizophrenic is a minor accident 
tf semanucs. 
If the Kraepelinian terms were overt 
for the state of knowledge, so 
sleuler’s (2) conception has not main 
a properly meaning. 
Semantically, schizophrenia (like epi 
lepsy, for that matter) about 
where fever stood in the beginnings of 


precise 
stands 


medicine, where aphasia and amnesia 
stood perhaps half a century ago. All 
these are names for superficial symp 
toms. Illnesses which show them may 
be known by them until the illnesses 
are better understood. Only the very 
uninformed today use fever as the name 
of a disease; but aphasia and amnesia 
ire still popularly used in this way. 
The Kraepelinian categories, confess 
edly symptomatic and incomplete, yet 


expressed a specific and overt differ 


entiation which schizophrenia as a 
diagnostic entity often obscures, as in 
the present case. As the designation of 
a mental mechanism, schizophrenia is 

step in advance; as the name of a 
mental disease, it is as though we should 
begin speaking of fever without its 
adjectives. 

The influence of Kretschmer has led 
to some interest in Hélderlin’s body- 
build as related to his personality and 
psychosis. Anthropometric data could 
hardly be anticipated, and are limited to 
a body-height measurement just short of 
(150 cm.). 


available has not produced agreement 


six feet The information 
on relatively simple issues; Treichler is 
more impressed with asthenic, Bohm 
with athletic, components. It is at least 
agreed that pyknic features are subordi- 
nate. Such 

wn to us 


portraiture as has come 


Bohm 


rather than Treichler, as does the much 


secms to support 


quoted comparison of Hélderlin as a 
young man, to “Apollo striding through 
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the hall.” The considerable progress in 
the study of body-build vs. personality 
that has accrued through the work of 
Sheldon gives further point to the issue. 
So far as can be made out at this range, 
Holderlin’s “Temperament Index” could 
have been 2-2-6. This would have bet 
“asthenic” (ectomorph) 
“athletic” 
reasonably 


ter fitted an 


body-build than an (meso 


morph), and it is certain 
that 


mesomorphy than would by hypothesis 


there was a greater amount of 


degree ol 
Sheldon and 
whic h 


be associated with this 
(Sheldon’s) cerebrotonia. 
Stevens (15) 


seems to be 


make the point, 


well taken, that marked 


disjunction between body-build and 
Temperament Index is likely to be asso 
ciated difficultic Ss. 


Holderlin’s history would be consistent 


with adjustment 


with such a cerebrotonic a 


mind should not have been in so meso 


view, so 


morphic a body. 

To what extent are we now justified 
in looking on schizophrenia (dementia 
praecox) in general, and on Hélderlin’s 
psychosis in particular, as an adaptive 
that 
when the environment reaches a critical 


process? It is all but axiomatic 
degree of difficulty, adaptive behavior 
breaks down. The temper tantrum, the 
formulated by 
Dur 


ing the past half-century, and stemming 


catastrophic behavior 


Goldstein, are simple examples. 


largely from the Breuer-Freud work on 
hysteria, there has been growing interest 
in the adaptive component, not to say 
adaptive nature, of more systematized 
mental disorders. Among these may be 
rec koned and the 


specially hysteria 


psychoneuroses, the manic-depressive 
group, and those now known as the 
schizophrenias. As such, they are re 
garded as ways to escape normal adap 
tive functions. One may first raise the 
question of whether there are types of 
environmental stress leading specifically 


to a deteriorative psychosis rather than 
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to affective disorders or psychoneurosis, 
as, for example, the loss of parents pre- 
viously mentioned. Here one must 
realize that frustration is not in the 
event, but in the experience. Event is 
what happens; experience is what hap- 
pens to you. When one speaks in 
psychiatry of a threat to security, the 
essence is not a function of the event, 
but of the one to whom that event is a 
threat. That Hdlderlin broke down 
(a) under his particular environment, 
and (4) with must 
indeed be looked on as in essential part 


schizophrenia, 


a function of predisposition, of Anlage. 
The question is only, in how great a 
part. The generality of observed rela- 
tions between event and reaction is alto- 
gether too tenuous and capricious for 
any other position in respect to these 


mental disorders (cf. Bleuler). Case 


after case externally more favored has 
traveled if anything more readily the 
same psychotic road; case after case less 


favored has more than met the chal- 
lenge (cf. Perlson, 17). When Holder- 
lin finally went under, in the spring of 
1806, the externals were as favorable to 
him as they had ever been. 

But this is very different from saying 
that he would have broken similarly in 
any case. Suppose he had in times of 
peace been born into the culture of our 
contemporary northeastern seaboard, 
had completed Shady Hill School, grad- 
uated from St. John’s College, and after 
a term of Guggenheim Fellowship, 
attained the promotional ladder of a 
good university? His intellectual talent 
was easily equal to all these; the critical 
question is whether under such circum- 
stances he would have become more 
detached from reality than many a 
scholarly eccentric who is well tolerated, 
not to say esteemed. 

A further question concerns the rela- 
tion of the prepsychotic personality to 
the psychosis; does the psychosis repre- 


sent essentially an exaggeration; or js 
the prepsychotic personality (supposing 


always that a distinctive one can ly 
made out) simply 
vulnerability to the psychosis, somewhat 


a sign Of greater 


as a leptic body-build is more vulnerab 
to stomach ulcer? 

In a broad way it is understood that 
those who later develop schizophrenia 
lack aptitude and/or interest for social 
contacts (cf. also contact sports), i, 
are of shut-in personality, though th 
concept can well be refined. Thus ; 
other grounds, distinction has arisen 
between a trait-complex of shyness, 
which craves social contacts but is in 
hibited in making them, and a basic 
asociality which neither needs nor de 
them. Among normal 

observed, this distinction is 


sires adults 
closely 
reasonably clear; and Hélderlin’s cas 
is apposite to examining its relation 
the prepsychotic personality of such 
disorders. 

Later research has confirmed the orig 
inal impressions of asociality, basic or 
reactive, in the schizophrenic as com 
pared with the normal, but finds 
similar trait-complex in the benign 
affective disorders also. For this and 
other reasons, it is impossible to make 
out that Hoélderlin’s personality cor 
responded to a specifically preschiz 
phrenic type. The most 
reference point is afforded by Bowman's 
data (6); and, 
Hdlderlin’s pre-Bordeaux personality is 
if anything closer to the affective dis 
orders. The dual basis of the shut-in 
personality (shyness, basic asociality) 
has not differentiated along schizo 
phrenic or benign-affective lines. On 
difficulty is that any person as mentally 
active as Hélderlin could, and probabl) 
would, build for himself a series ot 
defenses such as Hélderlin’s quasi 
Nature love, to make him relatively 
independent of his fellowmen. The 


satistactory 


according to these, 
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Strivi 
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cture might be hard to dis 

lb from basic asociality, but this 
bably what happened in Holder 
withdrew from normal contacts 
did not matter but 


The children in his 


ause they 
they hurt. 
ment were less likely than the 
adult to wound these sensibili 

the liking that he evoked from 
m testifies to genuinely amiable 
sin him, when not inhibited as 
raphers stress a quality whose 
has no precise English equivalent, 
eiz. It denotes not merely a high 
iration level, but a concern to be 
n accord with a status-complex. 

it expresses in Hélderlin not in 
ence to his fellows, but regard for 
need for their good opinion 
id support against insecurity feelings. 
that this is not a concern for his 
nan as such; it is a concern for 

his fellowman as an instrument against 
Compare 


his own  insufheiencies. 


Bleuler’s remark on the “passionate 
I 


striving of the autistic schizoid, to draw 


1 


to him”; that is a defensive iso 


sm masked by idealization of 
ity in the abstract. On the other 
if the schizophrenia of Hoélderlin 


a logic al 


schizoid personality, we should look in 


sequence of an earlier 


ACtOTY his earlier poetry for a somewhat criti 
man al attitude toward the universe, and 
these, vhat is found is the substantial oppo 
lity is ite; more self pity perhaps than self 

ism, but very little projection upon 
hut-i he environment. Compared to the 
ality pirit of Halfte des Lebens, An die 


ch vA 


Parzen, the Abendphantasie and the 
On 


uke, the Shropshire Lad was an embit 


ntany B® tered cynic.’ There is always appeal to 

ybably 

‘es of instruct comparison is with the 
' he American writer, Lovecraft (1890 

quasi rsonal amiability appears at least equal 

tively the schizoid background not less 


(with its distinctive macabre 
marked, but 


The HE dynamic) war. if 


was if 


anything more 


(sREATEST O1 
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repre SSIOTIS and COTTE nsations, but this 
is demanded by an hypothesis, not by 
the evidence. 

It would have been as consistent with 
what we know of Holderlin’s prepsy 
chotic personality if he had gone into a 


Nor is a 


schizoid personality any more a sub 


series of circular attacks.® 


clinical schizophrenia than a_ night's 
sleep is a subclinical hyoscine narcosis. 
Jaspers (Treichler, p. o5) well recog 
nizes this distinction between Persdn 
lichkeit and Prozess, as does Prinzhorn 
with his metaphor of the balloonist and 
the mountaineer; both see the same 
view but the climber can get down on 
his own two feet, the othe not There 
is no reason to question the generally 
accepted view of the schizophrenic psy 


Kall 


man, 13), but they must be allowed to 


choses as Anlage-determined (cf. 


operate ona de layed action basis, as do 
certain epilepsies, for example. 

The photographic film offers a more 
familiar comparison. Development can 
latent 


there; but, according to the developer's 


bring out nothing that is not 
composition, strength, and duration of 
action, it may bring out the Anlage of 
the exposure-image thinly or densely, 
and give varying emphasis to lights and 
Thus it is reasonable to think 
a Shady Hill—St. John’s 


shadows. 


that under 


there was no deteriorative 


kn Ww him saiute not ony curiu yenius, but 


his magnificent spirit; asa v r he stands among 
field a 


equal, for even as Oliver 


» man he had no 
Alden 
irittan, so Howard Phillips Lov 
craft was the last gentleman.” (Derleth, A., and 
Wandra, W Howard Phillips Lovecraft: Out 
o note by Wilson (21) 

Sit is also safe to say that the 

mentaries on the schizoid component in his writ 


the best in hi 
contemporary 


was the last pt 


} | 
sider.) See al 


extensive com 
onciied with such an 
aiso Jaspers (12), pp 


loes not 


ings could be as well ft 
event. Cf. on these points 
gh-113 Etymologicall schizophrenia ¢ 
have the deteriorative implications in which usage 
has involved it Swedenberg's illness was char 
acterized by schizoid traits more than was 
Holderlin’s, and the 


two is remote 


clinical resemblance of the 
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r is well known even in non-mili 


circles that the number and 
roportion of 
“washed out” during their course of 
lot training is sufficiently high to be a 
of concern the Air 


proportion of 


ry 


aviators who are 


grave to 


s. How large a 


r 
Force 


these pilots are unsuccessful because of 


type of emotional blocking which 
interferes with their handling of a plane 
is a question which cannot be answered 
with certainty, but it is probably high. 
deri. Zi When men are very carefully selected as 
ae to physical and mental abilities for 
wiation, and when motivation is high, 
then failures must be largely due to two 
ictors—inadequate, unsuitable instruc- 


“ur 


and the 
No. 41, 


ion, or emotional patterns and reac- 
ons which block learning and _per- 
formance. These emotional reactions 
may be in the form of anxieties, fears, 
}or unconscious desires to fail. Pilot 
s failures caused by this type of factor do 
not show up in the usual statistics, be- 
cause they are concealed in other more 

§ superficial categories. 
Psychological counseling has much to 
i offer in this type of problem, though 
unfortunately very little use has been 
made of it. The purpose of this report 
is to tell of one young man who was 
tailing in his cadet training, and to 
describe the psychological counseling 
which discovered the cause of his failure 
and enabled him to cope with it. Not 


nh Ls 
nly is this case probably typical of 


, 
20 


many, but the counseling procedures 
used constitute a method applicable in 
dealing with most of the emotional 
blockings which occur in pilot trainees. 


Tue Case or Caper J. L. 

In March, 1943, Cadet J. L. 
ferred by his superior officer as being in 
need of psychological help. The officer 
stated that the boy seemed to have ade 


was re 


quate capabilities to be a flyer, but for 
some reason was so inconsistent that he 
to be from the 
He would carry out certain 
several 


was about dismissed 
program. 
flight 
times, and then for some reason would 
fail the same the next 
trial. He was intensely anxious to fly, 
but because of these inconsistencies was 
on the verge of being “washed out.” 
When he appeared, he proved to be an 
attractive young fellow, 21 years of age, 
very cager his course of 
training in military aviation. He was 
immediately assigned to one of the 


maneuvers adequately 


mancuver on 


to continue 


assistants in the Psychological Clinic for 
help. The counselor who worked with 
him was relatively inexperienced in 
counseling, and many minor errors 
were made in the counseling techniques. 
This point is mentioned to indicate that 
the degree of success attained was not 
due to unusual skill or long years of 
experience on the part of the counselor. 

The counseling approach which was 
used is described at length in a recent 


+ 
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volume by one of the authors.’ Briefly, 
it may be said that the underlying pur- 
pose of the counseling is to permit the 
client to explore freely his own difh- 
culties and the emotionalized attitudes 
connected with them, in a highly per- 
missive and accepting counseling situ- 
ation. There is no attempt to offer a 
solution to the client’s problems, but 
rather the effort is focused on helping 
the client to see himself more clearly, in 
order that insight into his problems can 
develop. The counselor regards it as 
his major function to reflect the client’s 
attitudes and feelings so as to bring 
them more clearly into consciousness, 
whether those attitudes seem construc- 
tive or destructive, consistent or contra- 
dictory, whether they seem to be di- 
rectly related to the problems or not. It 
is in this way that the client gradually 
feels more and more free to bring all of 
his attitudes into the counseling situ- 
ation, and thus gains ability to under- 
stand them and handle them. 

The counselor had ten interviews 
with Cadet L. during a period of nine 
days. One of these, the second, was a 
very brief and unproductive contact, 
cut short by unavoidable circumstances 
over which neither cadet nor counselor 
had any control. 


A series of have been 
selected from the verbatim record of the 
counseling contacts. These selections 
will illustrate the major steps in the 
progress of counseling. In this brief 
presentation the emphasis is upon the 
cadet’s thinking, and only in our more 
complete record of the case is it possible 
fully to examine and criticize the coun- 
selor’s procedures. Even these excerpts 
will vive some notion, however, of the 
counscior’s part in the process—the 
absence of questioning or probing, the 


excerpts 


1 Counseling and Psychotherapy—Newer Con 
cepts in Practice, by Carl R. Rogers. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1942. 
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simple recognition of feelings and att 
tudes expressed. 

The first portion of the counseling 
contacts was marked by the feeling of 
the cadet that he had no understanding 


of the reason for his failure 


he was 


simply up against an incomprehensible 


situation. 


An excerpt from the begin 


ning of the first interview will illustrate 


this. 


C. 


Ss. 


2 


Well, just go ahead and tell whatever 
you feel about your problem. 

Well, just about everybody in our grou; 
has soloed but myself. When I get uy 
in the air, everything seems to leay 
me, and I don’t know why. At first | 
feel self-confident, and then it al 
leaves me. 


. You feel confident as you're flying, but 


then suddenly everything leaves you 
I’m not conscious of it leaving me, for 
I think I have control of the plane. | 
have a grin to begin with, and I think 
it’s a lot of fun to take off. But some 
thing goes wrong up there. (Pause 
The instructor shuts off the motor, and 
then I don’t make my landings right 
I take small fields to land in instead of 
big ones; I pass over the airport, and 
land near a stream; I come dangerously 
close to telephone wires. It’s so illogi 
cal, so insensible. 


During this first period the cadet is 
quite sure that he has respected his 
instructors, and that they are no part of 


the difficulty. 


C. 


S. 


C. 


And how have the instructors reacted 
to your inconsistent flying? 

Well, my first instructor was good and 
calm most of the time, but I was incon 
sistent. My second instructor became 4 
little irritated, but not to the extent that 
it made me nervous. He's interested 
enough in me, and he wants me to solo 
I also had a flight with the chief pilot, 
and I didn’t do well with him either 
You did just about as badly then with 
all the instructors. 


2In the quotations from the verbatim recor’ 
“C” stands for the counselor, “S” for the sudject 
or client. 
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CouUNSELING OF EMoTIONAL BLOCKING IN 


One significant attitude expressed 

luring the first interview is that he 

els that he could do better without an 
ctor. 

- instructor is afraid I'd kill myself 

let me solo. J guess that I’ve sorta’ 

wed that by my flying, and I don’t 

ne him for that. But I can’t help 

ling that a man could learn quicker 

f he was up in the air alone and didn’t 

him what 


have an instructor to tell 


| 


» do 
nd you feel you could have soloed if 
» instructor had let you try it. 
hink I could have. I don’t see why, 
I think I could have. 


Note that the counselor makes no 
ttempt to argue with him as to the 
necessity of having an instructor, nor to 
inject into the situation anything but 
genuine acceptance of the cadet’s atti- 

les. Though this may seem odd to 
many individuals who are familiar with 
other types of counseling, actually it 
proves to be the quickest way of arriv- 
ing at crucial material. 

The second interview, as mentioned 


previously, was very brief and inter- 


rupted. For the third interview the 
cadet brought a list which showed the 
comparable elements between his pre- 
vious job and that of flying an airplane. 
He indicated there were a number of 
similarities and these at 
some length to show the counselor that 
there was no logical or intellectual rea- 
son why he should not learn to fly. He 
went on to say that he knew he could 


he discussed 


become a good and consistent flyer, but 
that something went wrong up there in 
the air. He returned to the puzzlement 
“I try like hell 
to fly, but it’s something I have no con- 
trol over—something up here” (point- 
ing to his head). It was evident that 
his attempt to give an intellectual expo- 
sition of all the reasons why he should 
de able to fly had left him about where 
he started. 


of the first interview. 
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It is not until the fourth interview 


that he felt free enough to bring in the 


material which was gradually to prove 
itself deeply significant. Both the cadet 
and the counselor were of course un 
aware of its significance when it first 
In talking about a 
flight on the previous day, the cadet 


appeared. poor 


begins to talk about his father. 


S. I was more eager to go up that second 
time, but something went wrong. It’s 
disgusting it’s disgusting. 
I was determined to make a good flight. 
I thought I would. I knew I could 
make a good flight, but I didn’t. When 
I was little and living with dad, I used 


not pathetic 


to do things wrong when dad had told 
me how to do them right, and was 
whipped for it. Dad was always sure 
when we did things wrong that we did 
it on purpose. I was always afraid of 
dad. I never knew him very well until 
recently. I’ve always analyzed him 
coldly, and I’ve never talked to him 
unless I had to. Dad was always right 
and I was always wrong—so he said. 
. You’ve always been afraid of your dad 
for the way he’s treated you. 
Yes. 
One time dad 
coal-bin, and he told me just exactly 
how it should be done. He went away, 
and I did it some other way. When he 
got home, he whipped me terribly. I 


This just popped into my mind. 
wanted me to build a 


was petrified by him. 


The client goes on talking about his 
father, telling how severely he had been 
beaten, kicked, and whipped at times, 
but adding that this was in the past. 


S. When times got better, he became more 
generous and easy going. He did as 
much as he could for us. 

. Sometimes you hated your father, and 
sometimes you liked him. 
I liked him, and hated him violently. 
(Pause) It’s funny how I started on 
this. I wonder how it ties in though. 
(Pause) 


Notice that the cadet himself is sur- 
prised that he has been bringing in this 
material which seems so irrelevant to 
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his flying problems. He even goes on, 
a moment later, to retreat from this 
violent feeling by putting it all very 
definitely in the past. 


S. After studying psychology, I began to 

think it was wrong for me to go on 
hating my father. I felt that I wouldn't 
let this hatred poison me 
And you tried to get rid of that hatred 
for your father. 
Well, it was violent hatred for awhile. 
But I haven't hated him for a long 
while. Now without the trouble of 
expenses and financial trouble in the 
home, he’s very fine. 


When the counselor accepts this atti- 
tude, as indicated below, Cadet L is 
able to go even more deeply into the 
murderous hate which he used to have 
for his father. 


C. You feel less hatred for him now. 

S. Well, even up through high school and 
two years of college, I still hated him. 
Then I imagined what I'd do to him 
if he hurt me or Mother. I thought 
maybe I might do something drastic, 
but I got afraid. 

. You had thought of doing something 
drastic to your father. 


At one time I thought I'd do great 
physical harm to him. I'd even thought 
of killing him. I was determined that’s 
what I was going to do. Trying to 
please Aim—that was the continual key- 
note of the family. He'd lay down the 
law, and we'd obey. 


It is not until the next interview that 
Cadet L. begins to sense the fact that 
there might be some sort of linking 
between his feelings in regard to his 
father and his difficulties in flying. The 
first of the interview is taken up with 
the fact that he has been “washed out” 
(by an instructor who did not know 
that he was coming for psychological 
help), but that this has not changed his 
feeling in the least. He is still con- 
vinced that he can fly, and is still hop- 
ing that an appeal to a special board 


will give him another chance to prove 


it. Then he continues: 


You know after the last interview 

wondered what made me tell you 4 
things that I did. Could it b possib| 
that the instructor is a symbol of m 
father? Is that hatred coming back + 
blot my memory? Could that possib! 
be significant? 


. You wonder if perhaps the instructor 


might be a symbol of your father 


Yes, he was telling me what to do } 


like Dad always did. I fully intended 


to carry out the instructor's instruct 


I couldn't not want to do them. Mavhe 


I forgot because I thought of Dad 
wanted to forget. 


Later in the interview he makes thy 
connection a little more explicitly be 
tween his experiences with his father 
and his reaction to following instru 
tions, but he is still not certain of this 


connection. 


S. All the way to the air port I was w 
dering about that. Many times Dad 
told me to do things I didn’t want t 
do, and I did them although I hated t 
do them. Maybe that’s why I wasn't 
following directions; I disliked to follow 
orders. 

. You wonder if you didn't follow order 
because of that deep-rooted hatred 
following your father’s orders. 

I may have felt I didn’t like to « 
out orders, but it wasn’t conscious 


A moment later he explores still fur 
ther the possibility that perhaps he fails 
to follow instructions because he does 
not want to follow them. 


S. That's right. Again today I did some 
thing wrong. Today the instructor told 
me to make 90° turns and | only car 
ried out one, all the time knowing ! 
should have carried out more than that 
I hate to think I didn’t want to, but! 
guess I didn’t want to because | was 19 
a position to make a neat rectangulal 


field turn. 


In the early part of the sixth inter- 
view he summarizes quite clearly the 
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has reached in his exploration 
He 


difficulty 


tuation. believes the factor 


causing is the fact 
reacting to his instructor as 
Stull he 


have 


ly did to his father. 
He like 
ne else de« ide whether this IS SO, 
that the 
must rest with the cadet. 


mec 


would to 


sure. 


couns lor indicates 


sibility 


of what we've done thus 


instructor may have been con 
in the role of my father and as 
what to do I probably 
didn’t want to because I thought of him 

ny father—but I know—I'm 


is tk lling me 


don’t 

not sure 

You wonder, but you're not sure if you 
nsidered the instructor as your father. 

not positive, but I think that’s so 


did 


I I hated to follow his instructions. 


it’s something I always with 
ilways hated to follow your father’s 
truciions 
n’t thought about that lately but 
entirely possible. In fact, it 
it almost has to be, but I want to 


scems 
for sure, 

not absolutely sure that that’s the 
er to your problem. 
but 
present 
would know it 
that fact, I 
othered in the plane any more 
f Isl 
your problem and you didn't thoroughly 
bel that wouldn’t do 
Or if I told you 
your 


that’s what it 
tume. If you 
Then, 
wouldn't be 


not positive, 
be at 
ud it was | 


recognizing 


ms to 


ould say that was the solution to 


ieve it yourself 
ch good, would it? 

that the 
oblem and you thought that perhaps 
then my telling you would not 


wasn't solution to 


a bit of good either. 
(S 
you're right. 


iling) I see your point I guess 


Thus far it is important to note that 
all the violent feeling expressed has 
been in relation to the past. Gradually 
the cadet is able to recognize and admit 
that such feelings are at work in the 


present. First of all, he begins to face 


1 
the fact that he had had deeply antag- 
onistic feelings toward his instructor, in 
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contradiction to his earlier statement. 


In the latter part of the sixth interview 
he complains of the fact that the in 
controls away from 


Structor takes the 


him, and he resents this: 


When he yanked the controls from you, 
you became quite upset, 

S. That's right 
me land by 


let's 
my best 
maneuver. yanks 
the controls from me when we land. | 
like to land, and there’s no bump when 
I do and that’s more than I can say for 
I don’t know why I said that but 
it’s true all right. 


The instructor now 
myself and that is 


The instructor never 


him 


You feel that you sometimes land better 
than the instructor does 
S. Well, I think I bring the plane in quite 
successfully as | One thing I 
didn’t like about the instructor was that 
blinked his eyes like youngest 
brother I felt because he did that he 
probably couldn't see He's an 
but I don’t like him when 
I don’t think that 


land 


he my 
so well 
expert flyer, 
he blinks like that 
he can sec so well 
confirms this a little more 


Later he 


strongly when the counselor recognizes 


what he has been saying. 


C. You resented him yanking the controls 
from you, and he resented your telling 
him about it. 

S. He sure did. It was an 
tried to like that guy. 


effort that I 


At the beginning of the seventh inter- 
view, he admits clearly his dislike for 
his instructor. 


C. Well, where shall we begin today? 
S. What has stayed in my 
are the opinions I didn’t know I had of 
the instructor I was 
of my dislike for him until I put it into 
last 


mind the most 


never conscious 
words in our interview. 
You didn’t you disliked the 


instructor untl you put it into wt rds. 


realize 


I might have had a vague dislike for 
him, but I tried to put it out of my 
mind. 


The next forward step comes when 
he sees that he has been bottling up his 
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resentment of the instructor, just as he 
used to repress his resentment of his 
father. 


S. There’s something about any easy-going 
instructor that I like, one that doesn't 
go off the handle. When instructions 
are given quictly, I follow them O.K., 
but I resent very much for someone to 
tell me to do something in a harsh voice, 
and my instructor does that. 

You resent very much your instructor 
telling you to do things in a harsh voice. 
That's especially true of forced land 

For example, when I pick out a 

field in a forced he'll say, 

“What's wrong with that one over 

there?” in a very harsh voice, and I 

become very irritated. I haven't shown 

my resentment and I did 

my father used to tell me those things, 

because if I did show it I'd get slapped 

down. So I never showed it, when I 

was asked why I did something. I was 

afraid of being beaten, to the point of 
trembling all over 


ings 
landing, 


never when 


In the following interview, he takes 
up most of the time releasing all his 


feeling toward his father, telling of all 
the injustices he suffered, the shame and 
humiliation to which he was subjected. 
He injects such statements as “I hated 
him for that. I hated him very much.” 
A little later he adds, “It’s funny, but 
I haven't thought of these things since 
they happened.” At the outset of the 
following interview he again expresses 
surprise that all these things come into 
his mind. 

S. I shouldn’t be able to recall them. All 
of these incidents were—well—incidents 
as personal and as miserable as these 
were should have been forgotten long 
ago. 

He goes on to tell how his father 
drove him out of his home, and how 
bitter he felt toward his father. An 
aunt, however, tried to get him to put 
his hate out of his mind. 


S. I then tried to forget him. I told 
myself it would do me harm up here 
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(pointing to his head) if I did hate my 
father. I really thought I had lost aij 
that hate for him 


. You really thought that you had low 


that hatred for your father. 

Yes, I thought I did. Because of my 
psychology I thought it was wrong to 
hate my father. I tried to dismiss thar 
hatred from my mind. 


In the ninth and tenth interviews. 
this young cadet is finally able to under 
stand fully and accept emotionally the 
pattern of reaction which has interfered 


with his flying. 


First comes the tenta 


tive acceptance of the fact that he stil! 
hates his father, and that he hates the 


instructor. 


has 


He explains again how he 
tried not to hate his father, but 


knows now that he has hated him all 
along. 


S. 


C. 


Could it be that I still hated my father 
and it acted up in my flying? 

You wonder if perhaps your hatred for 
your father is tied up with your flying 
difficulty. 

Perhaps the instructor's role showing 


me what to do—laying down the law 
his tone, his attitude may have struck 
that because I hat 


him. 


note somchow, 
You hated the instructor. 

That’s right, and thinking it wa 
father. Here he was giving me son 
thing that Aad to be done. Oh, yes, and 
another thing. When I was young | 
was always bawled out for somet! 

I didn’t do. The instructor said on our 
last flight, “Why didn’t you do it?” | 
gave him the same answer I always gave 
my father, “I don’t know.” 


The picture is now plainly before 
him, yet the responsibility of accepting 
it and handling his behavior in the light 
of this new insight still troubles him, 
and at the close of the ninth interview 


he says: 


S. 


I don’t know. Everything seems 

point to the fact that there’s some con 
between my father and the 
But I don’t want to be t 
That hatred 


nechon 
instructor. 
sure, for I may be wrong. 


00 
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the block. It seems logical, but 


hoping someone els¢ 


iy ix 
I wa would point 
hoping someone 


then | 


out to mx 1 was 


uld point it out to me and 
| 


} 


dismiss it immediately 


last 
new 


tenth interview he at 


In the 


hieves the courage to face his 


frankly, and to make use of it. 


He is talking about the difficulties he 


has had with gliding turns. 


d gliding turns on 


Ll ali 1\ } 
as art oft the instructions his 


Now as I think 


out it 1 was plainly not carrying out 


al imstructions 


instructions, you might say de 


| } } ’ 
rately disobeying I remember say 
like 


couldn't 
the 


mething that in another 


but I 


I never 


understand 
gave instructor a 


good rational excuse, I must not have 


That's 


wanted to I 


I might not 
no eflort to 
even 


wanted to queer 
made 
his instructions when he 
was telling me 

You didn't follow his instructions up in 
the air even when he was telling you. 
It seems that way. If you could apply 
hat to other maneuvers it might be. 
Maybe 
done so well—a 
Gee, that’s 
Let me try and 


really want to fly though. 
at's why I haven't 
dislike to follow 


pretty well tangled up 


directions. 
raw a parallel there. My instructor is 
my 
tions are to my father’ 


to my father as instructor's direc 
Even 
though I thought [ wanted to, I really 
didn't want to. 

You feel 


father’s and 


direc wions. 


there’s a parallel to 


instructor's directions 


your 


| wanted to fly badly. 


That may be the 
ck. That's probably the answer to 
question. I guess I didn’t have it 
before | 


but I sure do now. 


frernaal 
formulated came here today, 


You feel that may be at the center of 


your prol lem. 


right. Flying is grand. By 


why did [ have 


that 


to get an in 
father? 
an easy instructor all the way 
would it 


reminded me of 


have been easier 
a good possibility I would have 


best in the group. 
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has been able to discover 
that 
has been symbolized by the in 


At last he 
and 


father 
structor he 


see for himself because his 
has been making himself 
fail in his flying, even though at the 
same time he has wished to fly. 

it 


appears very clearly that the discovery 


In this crucial above 


excerpt » 
of the significant relationships, the de 
velopment of the new perceptions which 
we call insight, is an achievement of the 
Indeed, the 


counselor S responses here are particu 


client, not the counselor. 
larly weak, and do not adequately re 
flect the depth of the cadet’s attitudes. 
While this is unfortunate, it does not 
greatly hinder progress, and serves only 
to emphasize the extent to which the 
client is the creative center of the coun 
seling situation. The client achieves his 
own reorientation, rather than being 
reoriented by the counselor. 


At 


tacts the cadet again states briefly his 


the very conclusion of the con 


new-found understanding of himself, 
and the difference that it has made in 
his confidence in himself and in his con 


trol of his attitudes. 
If you were going to make a conclusion 
on the block which was holding you 


back, how 


Well, since I consciously felt that my 
father was in the cockpit, and his tone 
would imply that it Aad to b 

that’s the most important part, 
disliked that, and that’s why I didn’t 
like to do it. It makes me laugh, but 
that seems to be the block that kept me 
from flying even though I did want to 
That is, tying it up with 
dad's instructions, and I didn’t do what 
I was supposed to do, If that’s what it 
is, then instantly in my next fight, all 
this I should bx I should 
know carry instruc 

tions next flight it will all 
I'll be able to fly 
That's the 
I'm not wondering about anything now 
I've like this, but I 


never would have applied it in my case 


would you describe it? 


cd me 


for | 


so much. 


conscious of 
didn’t 
the 


why I 
Then 


disapy car, 


out 


ind 


really well 


solo 


imipre sioOMn 


read about cases 
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». And you feel that you have everything 
straightened out now. 
| feel confident We 
go at the problem in a round-about way, 


now seemed to 
but it’s certain in my mind now, and 
hoping expecting that this 
take little bit of time to 
clear up in my flying 


I'm and 


won't even a 
’. You feel certain of the solution to your 
problem now 
It's all solved now. I think it is. (Short 
pause) | know it is. 
Then perhaps you feel that you won't 
need any more contacts? 
Well, I'm going to prove to them I can 
fly. I'm confident now more than any 
thing, and I'll do it 


DIsCcUSSsION 


It has been too widely supposed that 


emotional blockings of the sort experi- 
enced by this cadet are typical only of 
the abnormal Experience 
with normal adults shows conclusively 
that such blockings are common among 
all individuals. Thus even in a group 
of aviation cadets, highly selected for 


individual. 


intelligence, stability, physical compe 
tence and poise, such problems are 
bound to occur with considerable fre 
quency. They show up more frequently 
than in ordinary civilian life simply 
because the criteria of performance are 
more definite. We would find the same 
sort of blockings in groups of business 
executives, army officers, teachers, and 
others, if we applied exacting tests of 
performance. 

The case of Cadet L. illustrates rather 
clearly the type of psychotherapy or 
counseling which the psychologist can 
use in dealing with such problems. A 
counseling process which enables the 
individual to release his attitudes freely 
leads most quickly to the centers of 
emotional difficulty. The client’s free 
verbal exploration leads him to a genu- 
ine understanding of the way in which 
conflicting desires have blocked him. 
In this case, the cadet gradually comes 


to see that his hatred for his father. 
which he has been repressing, is carried 


. ' 
over into a dislike for his instructor. 


His desire 


to defeat and disobey his father |k ids 


i 


which he is also repressing. 


him to defeat and disobey his instructor, 
in spite of a strong outward desire to 
flier. The 


ot these 


become a clear 


CONSCIOUS 


recognition hitherto uncon 
scious attitudes brings them within his 
conscious control and dissolves their 
destructive influence on his flying. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly that 
it is the individual’s own perception of 
these relationships which is effectiv 
Even if the counselor had been able to 
sec the whole pattern from the be gin 
ning—which he could not—it would 
have been worse than useless to have 
told Cadet L. 
failure to fly. He could not accept them 
until he discovered them and pereeive 
them fur himself. 

It is natural to ask whether Cadet L 
Due to the unfortunate 


that he was 


the reasons behind his 


learned to solo. 
fact mentioned above, 
“washed out” while counseling was just 
getting under way, this question cannot 
be answered until he has again been 
given an opportunity to prove himsel! 
It is quite evident that his chance to fl 
will not come while he is in the armed 
forces. After he was originally “washed 
out,” and after his experience with 
psychotherapy he was given 
However 


another 
chance at aviation training. 
he was again excluded from the pr 
gram before he reached the flying stage 
on the grounds that he did not posses 
the type of personality which 
“screening” officers had found to be 
successful in service aviation. 

The record of these counseling con 
tacts has been purposefully retained for 
two years in order that some followup 
study of this “washed out” cadet might 
be made. Consequently, the therapist 
has made an attempt to gain as muc! 





erapis 
muc! 


COUNSELING OF EMOTIONAI 


ron as possible concerning 


let L. in an attempt to get some idea 


Du 


| 


kind of adjustment he has made 
life despite the fact that he 
missed from the aviation train 
ram. 
to the restrictions imposed by 
rulations, the final chapter of 
s adjustment will not be writ 
after the war. However, we 
Cll able 
det L. has been located since 
r, 1944. One of the officers at 


to contact the station 


tion wrote the therapist in March, 


T 
s [OLLOWS: 


} 


ne desires SO 


“(Cadet L.) is adjust 


r himself to (service) life in spite of 


have the one 


He is 


t that he cannot 


much. in 


tion work and may be able to con 


I 


} 
i} 


s work with photography which 


lp to keep him satished. He tells 


me that he has not given up the idea of 


ind he repeats that some day he 


I think that the boy, in spite 


s one quirk, is well balanced and 


ubt some day he will overcome 


rently Cadet L. 
n adequate adjustment to service 


has be en able to 


fact that he was dis 


rogram he so much 


pile the 


from the 
to be a part of. 


| 


It is interesting 
SO, that he is still in aviation 


(an aviator machinist mate), 


. 
BLOCKING IN AN AVIATOR 
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ol 


at that, he gives 


although relegated tO a posiuion 


inferior rank. Even 


the “adjusting himself” 


| le still 1S 


highly MOLL ited to become a pilot, and 


impression ol 


and being “well balanced.” 


it will be interesting to see after the wat 
if he carries through this verbal asset 
in actuality. One cannot lor 


tion Say 


sure that he ever will fly, but since his 
inability to fly was a sy mptom ol dee per 
personality difficulties, and since, from 
what evidence we are able to gather, he 
apparently has been able to alleviate 
these difficulties to the extent that he is 
well adjusted at the present time 
including his adjustment to the author 
ity of 


optuumistic 


his superior ofhcers—we are 


insofar as his prognosis 1s 


concerned. The least we can say is that 
the 


evidence that 


record carries ‘ts own convincing 
his chances of successful 
flying are much greater now than at the 
time he first came in for counseling. 
Thus far, little has been done to con 
serve the enormous investment which 
is made in training pilots by helping 
such men to overcome the emotional 
blocks which prevent successful flying. 
When it is recognized that counseling 
of the type described in this paper is 
effective in helping the individual to 
help himself, we may make use of it to 
restore to usefulness many of the pilots 


who are now being “washed out.” 





REPORT ON AN INTERESTING FUGUE 


BY CARL I 


SEASHORI 


The State University of lowa 


R. C. L. SHEAR, a Career scientist 
in the Department of Agricul- 
at Washington, D. C., 


the follow ing 


ture 


now retired, reports 
experience: 


Returning from Florida by auto a few 
years ago, driving through the coastal region 
of Georgia and South Carolina and being in 
haste to get home, we had started early in 
the morning and | had driven at fifty or sixty 
miles per hour until about 12:30, with but 
one short stop. The weather was hot and 
The concrete pavement was 
by 

I began 


the sun bright. 
straight and level and bordered wide 
ditches and low swampy woodlands. 
to feel fatigued toward noon. The regular 
click of the wheels passing over the joints in 
the pavement and the glaring light gave me 
a drowsy feeling, which is not uncommon 
with me under such circumstances. The road 
in the distance seemed to grow hazy and I 
suddenly lost consciousness. Since I had not, 
and do not have, the slightest recollection of 
anything that occurred during the next hour 
ow more, the following account is taken from 
the statements of my wife ard other mem 
bers of the party. 

The car swerved suddenly to the left side 
of the road. Mrs. “What are 
you doing?”, and I replied in a startled 
voice, “Where am I?”, and suddenly turned 
the wheel first right, then left, and went 
down into the ditch at a speed of fifty or 


The grassy slope from 


Shear called 


sixty miles per hour. 
the road to the bottom of the ditch was about 
forty-five degrees. The bottom was soft mud 
and a little water and eight or ten feet wide. 
I drove up the ditch for about one hundred 
yards, just missing a large tree, and came to 
Realiz 
ing, apparently, that I could go no further 
in that direction, I turned the wheel suddenly 


a corduroy bridge across the ditch. 


to the right and went up the side of the dit 


on to the road. The car turned comp! 
over and came down upright, heading dow 
the 


slumped over the wheel groanin 


road, and stopped suddenly. ! 


hd 
o 


A passing car stopped and the men |} 
All 


sister-in-law had a broken arm. 


and 


I took cl irg 

of the situation, inquired how far it wa 
have 

Just t 


nurse 


us out. were badly bruised 


the next town, and arranged to 


wrecker sent to haul the car in. 
local 


Yemassee, South Carolina, came by and ' 


the physician and a 


Mrs. Shear and her sister to his office. M 
cousin and I stayed with the car until 
wrecker came and then we got a ride t 
doctor’s office. While the doct.r was exa 
ing the injuries of the other members of 
party and giving first aid, I wandered {: 
one to another inquiring about their injuric 
sympathizing with them and explaining tha 
I must have been asleep when the a 
happened. After about an 
had been taken care of and the doctor ask 


hour the 


me if I was injured. I reported only a 


abrasion on my leg. The doctor exami 
and applied an antiseptic which apparent 
immediately I came t 
Where 


caused smarting. 
said, “What is the matter? 
How did I get here?” 

The events and my actions of the pr 
ing hour were a total blank to me. | 
not the slightest recollection of anything ' 
had happened and did not at first not 
I walked dow 
and 


W 


ne url 


injury except on the leg. 
garage to 
arrangements to have 


the examine the car 


it repaired 


returned to the doctor's ofhce | 


lapsed and was put to bed, apparently 
The doctor found t 


ing from shock. 


joints in my hand were badly sprai 


hest and shoulder badly bruised 


my < 
being jammed against the rim of th 
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was bent in half-way to the ory, the transition period after the first 
awakening, and the cause for the re 


covery, what shall we call this experi 
aking into account the cause and ence? Is this autohypnosis (no pun 


le of inception, the consistent and intended), somnambulism, alternating 
ughly competent activities in the personality, shock, or a combination of 


ondary state, the total loss of mem these? 





SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


REACTIONS TO THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


BY 


Barnard College 


of 


imme 


HE comments made by the students 


Skidmore College 


the 


in the 


I hours 


diately ot 
Roosevelt inspired a desire to determine how 


following death President 
widespread and how consistent the reactions 
noted were. Therefore a brief questionnaire 
was prepared and presented to an unselected 
group of upper-class students.! 

The 
the girls were asked to give their year 
They told to make 


wanted in addition to check 


but 
of 
any 


questionnaire was anonymous, 


graduation were 
comments they 


ing the appropriate specifi and 


responses, 
many interesting remarks supplementary to 
the prepared questions were given 

The questionnaire was constructed on the 
basis of that had 


heard, either first- or second-hand, though in 


staternents actually been 
some instances they were rephrased 


The 
the afternoon of Monday, April 16, 1.<¢., 


in 
g2 
to 96 hours after the first radio reports of 


questionnaires were administered 


the President's death. It is regrettable that 
have 
Friday 


twenty 


more immediate responses could not 


since on 


held 


which 


especially 
had 


service, 


obtained, 
the 


been 


morning college a 


minute memorial had been 


simple, dignified, and impressive. One stu 


dent suggested that some of the girls who 
were originally relatively insensitive to the 
emotional aspects of the situation may possi 
bly have come to feel that the social atmos 
phere demanded that they make claim to 
which they actually not ex 
It was hoped that the anonymity 


this 


emotions had 


perienced 


of the papers would counter-balance 

1 My thanks are due to Dr. J. S. G. Bolton, 
Head of the Department of English at Skidmore 
College, for giving the questicnnaire to his two 
sections of Modern Drama, which represented a 


fairly good cross-section of the three upper classes. 
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Columbia University 


kn wi 


to tl 


of 


addition 


no Way 


course 


there 
did 
service, « 
gone 
the 
had 
of the original experience 

Of the 128 


but 
it 


factor, 1s 


or not 


rf 


whether 
much 


conver 


memorial 
had 


determine 


tion on, and it is impossib] 


suc h 


“mem 


extent to which 


intercourse modified the 1 


from 
hye 


12 
SO 


returns, came 


from and from sop 
Since 


ported results refer to the whole group 


20 


juniors, 


no class differences appeared, 
news had been heard by radio, either direct! 


(N12) or indirectly (N 
one girl who learned it from a 


115), ex 
ncewsps 
all had heard the news on Thursday 
The first section of the questionnaire a 
reaction wa Fi 


to 


what the immediate 


phrases were selected tap four rather 


different kinds of 
feeling of disbelief, relief, the question of the 
in 


reaction. These were: a 


an re 
The 


used, together with the number of respon 


uNnST 


effect on the war effort, and { 


fecling of fear and sorrow phra 


dents * checking each, were: 


“It can't be true!” 
“It's a good thing.” 
“What will this do to the war effort 


“How dreadful!” 

In addition to those who accepted these 
phrases as adequately expressing their rea 
comments 
You's 


rumor. 


tions, seven students wrote in 
which suggested the idea of disbelief 
kidding!” “A radio mistake.” “A 
Twenty-two individuals wrote in some 
expression “What this 
“ How will it affect our allies?” 
for morale and for 


An additional cate 


as will do to 
peace?” 
suggesting concern 


welfare of the country. 


2.N is more than 128, since many checked two 
or more phrases. 
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REACTIONS TO THE Deatu 


be 
was one dealing with the acd 
Phrases like 
“Will the coun 
“What 


feeling, 


emed to demanded by 


new pre sident 
is Truman 
Truman? 


this 


hind will 


suggest and 16 
In 
> were eight personal or unusuai 


o bad it Hitler.” oi 
would happen.” “A 


wrote in some such phrase 


wasn't 


hi at 


gre 


int investigated was the sort 
of 


or 


patterns behavior in 
day 
the fol 


ions were listed, and they 


next two three 


al heading Feelings 


the number 
ght 


of students in 


it emotion of others 


62 Al 


expressions 


additional comments 
verbal 


be 


different 


any 


they might summarized as 


ibout future (includ 
uman) 
onal nature 

et 

and sorrow 
students’ 


of 


ot other 
radio's handling 
10 


g 


a general heading 


dctions specifi 


1 by this situation were listed the 


g five kinds of behavior which were 


ol 


by the numbers individuals indi 
tl right 


who qualified it, “Darn 


ith other students 


family or friends 


“cut clas 


c to check 


was 


the 
in because 
at 


questionnaire 


sting put on 
least on 


but did 


sponse indicated by 
¢ hilled 


nat 


was 
out a . 


item 


or Presipent Rooskvevt 
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In addition the 


listed: 


following responses were 


Listened to the radio than usual 


Read n 
Went 


more 


wspapers 


to church, prayed 


Could not eat ! 


issignments, 
(different) 


ek 


Thought about problems 


Two students im a des 
Didn't 


and 


to withdraw 


want to listen to the argument 


“stayed in room; couldn't bear the indif 

ference of the Skidmore population.” 

The 
| 

reiicving en 

] 


girls reported that similar techniques 


for 1otional tension were used by 


family and friend is is indicated by the 


following figure 


Some th 
the 


incelled date 


member of family telephoned 


Some member ol family 
Boy fn 
regulat nm) 


Boy 


wrote 


nl (due to service 


friend telephoned, telegraphed, or 


wrote (no regulation) 6 


At the end of the questionnaire the stu 
of 
political party with which they had identified 
of the November elec 
tion and the one with which they currently 


The 


dents were asked to check the name the 


themselves at the time 


identified themselves results were as 


follows 


Republican in Nov., and also 


currently 45 (35.1 
Nov 


Democratic in and also 


currently 33 (25.8 
Nov 


Democrat 12 
Non-partisan in N 


Republican in now 


(9.4 


Nov., and also 


currently rr (8.6 


Republican or Democratic in 
Nov 
Socialist 


currently 


now Non-partisan 16 (12 


in Nov., and also 


3 (2.3%) 


(The remaining 8 were cither ambiguously 


marked or represented some special shift.) 


The 
group (April 16) which these classifications 


percentages of the total experimental 


represent are indicated in parentheses at the 


right, and these figures may be compared 


with the percentages obtained in a large 


random sampling of the student population 
by the Skidmore News in late October 


in a 


straw presidential vote 


For 
For 


For 


Dewey 
Roosevelt 
Thomas 
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The marked decrease of Republican sup sion, that they had prayed, wept, comm 
porters raises interesting questions. Not only cated with their families, etc., whereas {J 
do fewer of these students claim current in the non-emotional group reported no 
allegiance to the Republican party (38.9 pet tion, puzzlement at the emotions of ot] 
cent), but also a smaller number claims that no communication with families and frie, 
they were Republican in November (52.4 pet no weeping, etc. Not every individyal 
cent). Various explanations of the phenom ported responses in all these areas, but 
enon occur to one. (1) The most obvious least three were always mentioned, 
is the selected sampling. These 128 are not every case they showed internal consiste; 
representative of the total student body, but the majority added personal comments 
only of the three upper classes. The News tended to clarify their position. On this ba 
poll was not broken down by classes, but it 42 papers which fell in the emotional and 
is typical for the upper classes to be less which fell in the non-emotional category 
conservative than the lower ones, and our _ identified. 
figures probably reflect this trend. (2) The The following results were obtained 


Emorionat Group (N=42) Non-EMOTIONAL Group (N=2) 


Democrat—Democrat 17 (40.5%) r (4.5%) 
Republican—Republican 5s (11.9%) 14 (63.7%) 
Republican—Democrat 4 (9.5%) 4 (18.2%) 
Non-partisan—Non-partisan 5 (11.9%) 1 (4.6%) 
Republican—Non-partisan s (7.31%) rt (4.6%) 
Democrat—Non-partisan 7 (16.7%) 
Other r (2.4%) 


1 (4.04) 


(The first term refers to allegiance in November, the second to the current allegiance.) 


October poll demanded a choice between indi The percentage in the emotional grou 
vidual candidates, whereas the present request —_ reporting allegiance to the Republican parn 
was mercly for a choice among impersonal either in November or currently was 285 
parties. It is possible that this was a factor, in the non-emotional group, 86.4. The critica 
since in many cases the Skidmore girls re ratio of this difference (reliability of a dif 
acted violently against Roosevelt as an indi ference between percentages)® is 5.7, i.c., the 
vidual, (3) This may be an example of the — chances are 99+ in 100 that a real difference 
phenomenon reported by Cantril and Hard- in this direction exists, and it is in the «x 
ing; * from 1940 to 1943 the percentage of pected direction. 
people who “remembered” that they voted The Junior Promenade had been sched 
for Roosevelt rose from 51 per cent to 61 per for Saturday, April 14, but was canceled. A 
cent, which is interpreted as a consequence effort was made to determine the relatio: 
of the President's prestige. between the emotion felt for the natior 
In order to determine the relation between somewhat remote, calamity and the catnpu 
the emotion reported and the political afhlia frustration. (Men in the services were not 
tion, an attempt was made to divide these permitted to come.) The questions dealing 
papers into two categories—the emotional and with this situation and the responses w 
the non-emotional. It was found, however, as follows: 


that many papers seemed noncommittal or : ;, — 

If enough men could have attended would 
pe you have approved (89) disapproved (3¢ 
the emotion experienced. Therefore, two canceling the Prom? 


ambiguous with respect to the intensity of 


limited groups which clearly reported either What was your reaction to its & 
little or much emotion were picked out. The cancellation? 

Sympathetic 

Indifferent 

Resentful 


ones put in the emotional group consistently 
reported that they had felt grief and depres 


* Cantril, H., & Harding, J. The 1942 elec 5 Garrett, H. E. Statistics in psy 


tions: a case study in political psychology Publ education. (2nd ed.) New York 


Opin. Quart., 1943, 7, 2 " Green, 1937, p. 228 
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». two students said it was right, seemed to be that of adjusting the functioning 
t check sym pathetic. The remain of the country to the loss of a Chief Execu 
ther failed to check any or checked tive who was recognized as having a tre 
mendous personal hold on the heads of for 

the papers into the previously de eign states as well as on the people. The 
tional and non-emotional groups, students also reflected the general feeling of 
und that 73.8 per cent of the emo doubt regarding Mr. Truman's capabilities; 
{ ured to 31.8 per cent of the 22 students expressed this feeling, one phras 

al, group approved of cancella ing it as a desire that Wallace had been Vice 
ritical ratio of this difference is President, and five emphasizing the need to 
chances are 99% in roo that a __ stand behind the new president or expressing 

in this direction exists. Fur the hope that he would prove adequate; ¢.g., 


it was found that there was a “I hope President Truman will prove an 


for the approval of the non-emo able leader so that the other United Nations 


up to be somewhat less whole will have confidence in the U.S.A. after the 


than that of the emotional group; war is ended,” “We should all stand behind 


ent of the emotional, as compared Truman.” 

r cent of the non-emotional, group As a corollary of this reaction were those 
d a sympathetic attitude, while 26.2 which raised the question of what the effect 
of the emotional, as compared to’ on the war effort, on the peace conference, 

nt of the non-emotional, group on the morale of the allies, etc., would be 
ndifference to the cancellation. Few One student said, “ The only reason my sym 

) per cent in the emotional and pathies were with the Democratic party was 
nt in the non-emotional) admitted because I felt that F.D.R. was a better man 
of resentment. Whether this is a for the peace conference, due to his prestig 
ture of the state of affairs is hard with foreign countries.” 

One comment was, “In spite of On the emotional side two rather different 
ident’s death, i felt that if enough sorts of reaction appear In the first place, 
attended or it was possible for them there are responses which seem to indicate 
we should have had the dance. My an emotion which is closely tied up with the 

ife should go on, and it was the _ intellectual aspect—a distress at the fix in 

for the Juniors and the rest’ which Roosevelt's death put the country, a 
It was really a terribly big kind of impersonal fear of consequences, etc. 
nent.” It may be suspected that The other aspect was a very personal feel 
it larger percentage were keenly ing, a sense of immediate loss and a definite 

d and perhaps resentful than ad grief. Thirty-nine girls checked the word 

it, and that a certain percentage of “grief,” but in addition many students added 
king “indifferent” may have actu expressions that even more clearly indicated 

lt somewhat warmer about the matter. this sense of personal loss: “ Like the loss of 
1 the limits of the data, it seems clear a personal friend,” “Deadness of feeling,” 
e students who reported feeling less “I feel as though he were a personal friend.” 


' 


mn and less personal involvement tended It is, of course, hard to know exactly what 
| less sympathetic about the cancellation. the expressions checked or written in meant 
to different people, but personal discussions 


PHeoreticaL Discusston with several of the girls indicated consid 


intitative analysis does not show up erable intensity of feeling. The results given 
resting personal reactions which On page 219 show that many girls felt the 
additional comments indicate. need of personal contact with their families 
to have been two major kinds and telephoned, t legraphed, etc., tor this pur 
in intellectual one and an emo pose. As one girl said, “I just had to talk 

to my father; I felt as though I had just 


tually, the chief problem faced lost Aim.” This need for a personal contact 
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with the parent raises some interesting ques- 


tions regarding the resolution of the Oedipus 


complex; in general, Skidmore students come 


from the middle class and tend to 


retain the emotional dependency on parents 


upper 


that is typical of girls coming from that 
group. This feeling may not have been 
widespread, but several girls in a class dis- 
cussion indicated that they either had had 
the experience themselves, or knew girls who 
had. 
interesting to speculate on the factors that 
lead a person to identify the head of the 
state with the personal father. That this 
experience was not unique among the girls 
is indicated by a letter written to a student 


From a theoretical point of view it is 


by a Navy lieutenant serving overseas, and 
published in Skidmore News. He reported 
that he had voted against Roosevelt twice, 
but after hearing the announcement of his 
“I feel a sense of loss that really 
amazes me. It is almost a physical thing. A 
feeling in the pit of my stomach. A feeling 
almost of dread . . Why should I feel 
I am sure at 5:04 this afternoon I 
hesitated at all to condemn 
Now I feel a great loss. It 


death: 


this way? 
wouldn't have 
him or his acts. 
is personal... .” 

Another interesting phenomenon is the 
power of visual symbols. Two students re- 
ported that the real meaning of the situation 
was felt and a truly emotional experience 
developed only when the flag was first ob- 
served at half-mast. Similarly, a member of 
the faculty reported that he had really wept 


for the first time in 23 years when he sud 
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full-p 


pear 


denly opened a magazine to a 


colored reproduction of a photograph of \ 
Roosevelt. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The evidence collected by the questionnai; 
technique on 128 college girls indicat 
following regarding reactions to the deat 
President Roosevelt: (1) The main en 
experienced were reported as gricf or sad 
(32.8 per cent), fear, worry, anxiety, etc. 
(15.6 per cent), and depression, confusion, 
regret (64.8 per cent). (2) Fifteen and sj 
tenths per cent reported puzzlement at {| 
emotions of others and no emotion on their 
(3) The main intellectual rea 
with 


own part. 
tions were: discussion ' 
cent) and reading papers and listening to the 
radio (20.3 per cent). (4) Some students 
experienced the loss so keenly that it pro 


others (90 


duced a reaction comparable to that produced 
by the loss of a personal friend; 30.5 per cent 
communicated with family or friends at a 
distance, 2.3 per cent church or 
prayed, 10.2 per cent wept. (5) The reported 
feelings about the cancellation of a major 
college dance were: 58.5 per cent sympathetic, 
31.2 per cent indifferent, and 4.7 per cent 
The students who reported more 


went to 


resentful. 
emotion tended to be more sympatheti 
this cancellation. (6) The students who iden 
tified themselves as Democrats or Non-par 
tisans responded in a more emotional manne 
than identified themselves a 
Republicans. 


those who 





A MENTAL PATTERN FOUND IN MOTOR DEVIATES 


BY S. ROY HEATH, JR., Mayor, AGD * ¢ 
Camp Pickett, Virginia 


in a recent statement, 


a current trend in_ psycho 


| thought, namely, that “the general use 


gle index of intelligence such as the 


nce quotient should be discontinued. 


run 
rd 


to ! 


program is to describe such indi 


ms of a profile of abilities 
been found experimentally to be 
lamental and independent.” Binet, 
Terman, and Doll were at work 
7, but it was World War I which 
dded ia our culture the concept of 


f intelligence and mental age. There 


( 


trer 


Joubt that the present conflict has 
nendous impetus to the concept of 


profiles. The fruits of a generation 


ear 
il 


in} 


h in the fields of mental deficiency, 


uries, and psychopathology have 


1 invaluable to those of us faced with 


iP 

} 
linet 
' 


me 


inter 


m of understanding the delinquent, 
ed, and backward soldier. 


type of individual who has received 


ntion in the literature and yet is 
ed often by the service psychologist 


¢ motor deviate within the normal range 


r tellia 
iated 


n 


mu 


ence. As observed in the field and 
in the clinic there seems to be, in 
to his most noticeable defect, i.¢., 
cular coordination, an associated 


ntal pattern that merits consideration. In 


ent 


paper on motor defect (4), the 
cribed this as the “exogenous nor 

Therein the symptom complex 
of motor defect with normal crys 


ability and relatively lower fluid 


* The w 
5 to 
ead 
tions 
w ¢ 

Vu 

te 

ir 

lot to 


7 
am 


riter wishes to acknowledge his indebt- 
Dr. E. A. Doll, The Training School, 
N. J., for helpful criticism and 


n the research staff of The Training 

iceland, N. J. 

rms fluid and crystallized are derived 
use by Cattell (1). For a similar, 

tally analogous, concept the reader is 
Goldstein and Scheerer (2) and their 

1 concrete attitudes. 


General motor performance can be meas 
ured by the Rail-Walking Test (3,4).2 The 
mental profile of crystallized and fluid abili 
ties can be observed from almost any standard 
psychometric examination. The writer is not 
aware of any isolated “test” of either ability. 
At least some element of both is involved 
in any reasoning process. Before description 
of the syndrome proceeds, an elaboration of 
the terms “fluid” and “crystallized” is in 
order. 

Let us deal symbolically with a sample 
problem: Examiner presents Subject No. 1 
with concept A; he retains it, and is given 
concept B. Subject ideationally integrates A 
and B into AB. Examiner then introduces 
concept C followed by D, which are inte 
grated into CD. Having retained the con 
cept AB, Subject combines AB and CD into 
a certain relationship ABCD. Examiner then 
proceeds to offer conc epts E and F to Sub- 
ject, who forms EF. Subject does likewise 
to G and H to get GH, all of which finally 
results in proper integration of EF and GH 
into EFGH. This problem, let us say, is 
solved by the final integration of all eight 

ABCD ° 
concepts to be expressed as ————. Figure 1 
EFGH 
illustrates this sample problem. 

Subject No. 1 solved the problem given 

because of good fluid and good crystallized 


2 The Rail-Walking Test requires a subject to 
walk barefooted, heel to toc, three times on cach 
of three wooden rails, four, two and one inch, 
respectively, in width. Briefly, scoring is distance 
walked correctly without falling off, weighted for 
the three rails in a one, two, four ratio. As a 
result of studies in army training camps, the 
Rail-Walking Test was judged to be a reliable 
and valid index of locomotor coordination 

8 For example, let us use for A,B,C,D,E,F,G, 
and H the concepts of rabbit, bear, whale, seal, 
hop toad, lizard, crocodile, and snapping turtle, 
respectively. AB becomes a concept of two land 
animals and CD of two sea animals, as opposed 
to the land animals of AB. The reader can pur- 
sue the remainder of the problem at his leisure. 
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ability, but, as we shall see, Subjects No. 2 
and No. 3 failed to solve it, Subject No. 2, 
because he was deficient in crystallized ability, 
Subject No. 3 fluid 


and because of low 


ability. 


FIG. 1 
Order of presentation = A to H at equal 
temporal intervals. 


Level 
4 ABCD 


2 EFGI *< 
ABC x 3 
| 


AB 
I 


EFGH 


[ \ 
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Let us turn to Subject No. 2 


G 


| 


Examiner 


A B Cc UD | 


gives him concept A, which he retains and 
integrates properly with B; but, after C and 
D are properly related, we find that he has 
failed to retain or crystallize AB so that the 
third level is never reached without special 
Crystallized ability is the ability 
to retain a ideational level. 
Since Subject No. 2 is low in this ability, we 
must either prompt him verbally or reinforce 
with visual stimuli. For example, we might 
symbolize AB on a blackboard before intro 
ducing C and D. 

Finally, let us observe Subject No. 3, whose 


assistance. 
concept on an 


mental profile includes a low fluid but nor 
mal crystallized ability. He fails to reach the 
third level but for a different reason. The 
factor of time is involved in the process 
of integrating two or more concepts. Before 
our present subject could properly relate A 
and B, C and D were introduced by the 
examiner and the subject became confused 
and was unable to proceed. Therefore, the 
form of assistance here would be to give 
more time. Fluid ability is the speed and 
facility of the integrative process with a given 
level of crystallized ability. 

Even within the so-called 
of intelligence, we have, logically, two motor 


normal limits 


S. Roy Hearn, Jr. 


categories, (X) facile and (Y) awkward: and 
four mental patterns, (1) good fluid ability 
good crystallized ability; (2) good fluid, poo, 
crystallized; (3) poor fluid, good crystallized 
(4) poor fluid, poor crystallized. Thee+ fy 
mental patterns, in relation to the two moto; 
categories, give eight combinations. Although 
each of the eight might be found in real lif. 
X1, X2, and Y3 
Of course, X1 is the largest category. X2 ; 
typical of those sprung from poor stock and 


appear most frequenth 


of those with reading difficulties. But 
primary purpose of this article is to describe 
in some detail the type represented by Y3, 
Locally the term “motor moron” has been 
applied to Y3. This label is euphonious | 
unfortunate in that some might take it a 
meaning a moron with a motor defect 
We have, then, for discussion an individya 
with poor coordination and low fluid ability 
in relation to the crystallized. In other word 
he displays a consistently delayed reacti 
both and 


The organic basis for this correla 


time in muscular intellectual 
activity. 
tion between motor and mental phenomena 
while interesting, is not considered here. T! 
principal theme is that, in spite of being 
within “normal” limits of intelligence, the 
individual in question demands special cor 
sideration in respect to his educational, social, 


and occupational adjustment. 


Real difficulty is 
adjustment, particularly in arithmetic 


encountered in schoo! 


was always the last one to get the addition 

problem finished. The teacher would make 

me practice speed in computation but that 

Things got 
1 


really bad when I had to go to the black 
board. Everyone would have to wait for me 


would only make me worse. 


to get done. I would get so upset and self 
conscious that I dreaded that particular period 
of the day. The teacher could never under 
stand why I did better in homework that 


At home I did not have 


in the classroom. 
anyone to bother me and I could take 


4 This presentation is based on dichotomous 
groupings. Obviously each of the three tails 
should be scaled and the level on each trait 
indicated. During a period in which the wniter 
encountered 123 inaptitude cases discharged 
being too severe for military service, eight wer 
classified as ‘3, or a frequency of less than seven 
per cent. 
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ng a pipe has helped me 


A MeENTal 


ther studies 
bec: - | 
and names. I 
read 
would find 


ideas I 


ove! l 


had 
had 


though, 


in history 


too tast 
myself read 
would have 


liked my 
that I could 


not 
page 
a she kne Ww 


| 


correctly even though 


iyving just what I wanted to 
Such remarks are patent and 
the fluid 


in view of low 


the Y3 


social relationships be 


rainst a 
re of 


mbination of poor fluid ability 


person of 


irdation In fact, it too often 


development of a healthy 
rn. He 
round activities. “T 


could 


would 


per 
in much 
liked 


throw 


is an outsider 
never 
learn to 
laugh at me 


alway s the 


up 
on, I usually managed to avoid 
won periods % (What 
“Oh, I did get beat up pretty 
Usually if there looked like there 
a fight I'd get 


the army | 


I was 


ney divided for 


about 


to be out of it 


Even now in can't 


close combat training. I get nerv 
! tremble all over. I think my platoon 


this He 


a big person like me has so much 


is noticed cannot under 
Insecurity in conversation and ordi 


itter is also evident in case after case. 
it hard to meet people, especially if 
ortant that I make a good impres 
exchanging jokes, for ex 
in getting the point. This 
I feel a lot better 
“You know, 
While puff 


an figure out what to say.” 


we are 


] 


nh siow 


me very much. 
wie | 


know well.” 


his is analogous to a situation in which 


tennis balls to different persons. Some 
k to catch the first ball and are ready 
forced to 


the second. Others are 


ond ball before the first is prop 


PatrerN Founp 1N Moror Deviares 


hand 


fumbled his 1s 


the result that both 
both 
Wi 


ond ball untl 


erly in with are 


literally and figura 


must learn not to toss 


the 


tively true here 


the see first is firmly in 
grip 


It is incumbent vocational advisor 


the \ Any 


which demands good muscular co 


upon 


syndrome sort of 


to recognize 2 
activity 
ordination is of course out of the question, 
which 


the 


but so are selling and other activities 


require face-to-face relationships with 


Many have done well in occupations 


public 


where they can work at their own pace. They 
are definitely handicapped where rapid deci 
sions are at a premium 

Many a psychiatric problem can be traced 
to this basi 


pattern, Some cases deve lop 


a psychoneurotic response, others a schizo 
phrenic or social withdrawal reaction because 
forced to 

Some 


exe cellent 


of a lifetume of being compete 


with the better equipped have man 


aged to make an civilian adjust 
ment only to decompensate under army train 
ing and regimen. Some are fortunate enough 
to be properly classified, others never make 
the adjustment 

Early recognition and understanding of 
y 


for persons ol this type if 


There is a place in our culture 
they 


2 is essential 
are properly 
guided. Failure to give proper guidance is 
expensive in terms of personal happiness for 
them and costly in terms of society’s having 
to support ineffectives who might have be 


come asscts 
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DEVIATIONS OF WECHSLER-BELLEVUE SUBTEST SCORES FRoOy 
VOCABULARY LEVEL IN SUPERIOR ADULTS 


BY STANLEY G. ESTES 
Harvard University 


VIDENCE is presented here in support of 
E the proposal that when patterns of devi- 
ations of subtest scores from vocabulary level 
on the Bellevue-Wechsler Intelligence Scales 
are being used as aids in the differential diag- 
nosis of personality disorders, a correction 
for normal deviations is required in those 
cases where the vocabulary level and the 
educational and occupational history indicate 
that the pre-maladjustment IQ exceeded 11o. 
Rapaport (1), using the Bellevue scales, has 
recently reported the subtest-score patterns 
which tend to be distinctive for each of a 
variety of personality disorders. His 408 clinic 
cases, drawn from the population of the 
Menninger Clinic, have for the most part 
superior educational and cultural status and 
had, prior to their illness, he estimates, IQ’s 
falling in the superior and very superior 
ranges. Rapaport also presents in the same 
monograph the scores on the Bellevue sub- 
tests for a normal control group of 53 Kansas 
highway patrolmen. The latter group had 
a mean IQ of 116. 

In the determination of the distinctive 
scatter patterns for his several clinical groups, 
Rapaport has made extensive use of the devi- 
ations of a subject’s Bellevue-subtest scores 
from his score on the Bellevue supplementary 
vocabulary scale. In doing this, he has made 
two assumptions. One, well supported by 
evidence from various sources, is that vocabu- 
lary resists impairment in personality disorder 
and maladjustment to a much greater degree 
than do most other test performances. Hence 
the logic of comparing performance on other 
tests with performance on vocabulary as a 
means of estimating impairment. The second 
assumption is that in a well-adjusted person 
there should be little discrepancy among the 
subtest scores, little or no deviation from 


vocabulary level. This is a plausible infer 
ence from the fact that in the Wechsler 
standardization group the mean weighted 
standard scores for the 
almost identical, as are the mean verbal and 
performance IQ’s. Rapaport siates (1, p. 29), 
“All the subtest scores of Bellevue-Wechsler 
Scale are translated into 
which are equated and directly comparable; 
thus a well-adjusted person should have little 
discrepancy among his eleven weighted 
scores.” The fact is overlooked that what 
holds true on the average for an entire group 
may not hold for subgroups. Wechsler re 
ports (2, p. 126) for that subgroup of his 
standardization subjects whose full-scale IQ's 
were 120 or higher a median difference 
between verbal and performance IQ's of 
14.9 in favor of the verbal; 82.9 per cent of 
the subgroup had verbal IQ’s higher than 
performance. Discrepancies in the reverse 
direction are reported by Wechsler for the 
subgroup whose full-scale IQ’s fall below 
80, while for the subgroup whose full-scale 
1Q’s fall in the range go-110 the median 
difference is 8.2, with 52 per cent having 
higher performance and 44 having higher 
verbal IQ’s. In the general population, then, 
those whose total performance is superior will 
in most cases have verbal subtest scores 
markedly higher than their performance sub- 
test scores, a fact contrary to Rapaports 
second assumption. 

Since Wechsler does not report deviations 
of subtest scores from vocabulary level either 
for his entire standardization group or for 
subgroups, it is of some interest to examine 
the vocabulary scatter in Rapaport’s normal 
group of highway patrolmen. This is pre 
sented at the left in column two of Table ! 
and also in Figure 1. It should be remem- 


eleven scales are 


weighted | scores, 
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TABLE 1 
ns OF BELLEVUE-WECHSLER SuBTEST ScoRES FROM VOCABULARY LEVEL FOR 102 


| 

DEVIATIONS OP 
MEAN DEVIATION 

MEDIAN Deviations | DEVIATIONS 


ee: pees Me —2 To +2 | RANGE 


| — 
ATION (Cor.) | (Parror) +1 | —3 OR | +3 of 
MORE | MORE 





16 —6 to +5 
5 | —4to+5 
35 gto +5 
$s | —b6to+4 

to +5 

+3 

+4 

+5 

+3 

+4 

















that in the Wechsler scoring system of the fact that this test is vulnerable to any 
re point is made to equal one-third tendency toward maladjustment. The impair- 
na. The largest mean subscore ment on Picture Arrangement is referable 
tions are Object Assembly, —1.8, and to the highly sophisticated nature of the 
- Arrangement, —1.9. Rapaport (1, p. anticipations required, which puts the Patrol 
makes the following comment on these —with its rural background—at a disadvan- 
‘The Patrol, though showing tage.” An alternate hypothesis to account for 

scatter on Picture Arrangement and_ the negative scatter of these two subtests, as 


Y's of Object Assembly, is not so impaired on them well as that observed in the other subtests, 
ent of as the clinical groups. The impairment on is that such a pattern of scatter is normal in 
than bject Assembly is not surprising, in view groups of superior and very superior adults. 
everse 
wr the 
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1. Mean Deviations oF BeLLevur-WeEcHSLER SuBTESTS FROM VOCABULARY LEVEL FOR 53 
Kansas State PaTROLMEN AND FOR 102 CoLLEGE STUDENTS AND RECENT GRADUATES 
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A better control group than the Highway 
Patrolmen in which to study normal scatter 
of subtest scores from vocabulary level would 
be, one would suppose, a group whose back 
level more nearly 


Reported 


such a 


ground and educational 
matched that of the Clinic cases 


here is the vocabulary scatter for 


group. The group is composed of 102 


college students and recent graduates. A 
third are in graduate school or have recently 
received graduate degrees. A fifth are con 
centrating in the field of psychology, while 
distributed 
All 
The mean full-scale 
the verbal IQ 128, 


are fairly evenly 
fields of 


olunteer subjects. 


the remainde I 


over the other concentration. 


were 
IQ of the group 1s 127, 
the performance IQ 119. The median dif 
ference between the verbal and performance 
IQ’s is 12, a figure close to that which 


Wechsler 


standardization 


reports for the subjects in his 


population whose full-scale 
IQ's were 120 and higher. Seventy-nine per 
cent of the college group have verbal IQ's 
higher than their performance IQ's, while 
in Wechsler’s comparable subgroup the per 
$2.9 


Figure 1 presents for the patrol group and 


centage 1s 


the college group the mean deviation of the 
scores for cach of the ten subtests from the 
The 
same data in numerical form, as well as addi 
the of of the 
subtest scores from the Voc abulary score, are 


vocabulary level of the several subjects. 


tional data on range scatter 


given in Table 1. The pattern of the mean 
deviation scores is almost identical in the two 
groups. Only on the Similarities subtest does 
the difference in mean deviation equal one 
score point. This near identity of pattern is 
the more remarkable in view of the difference 
between these groups both in educational and 
in IQ level, the one group with a mean IQ 
116 and the other 


ol 127 

It is hardly possible in the case of the 
college group to interpret the —2 deviation 
of the Picture Arrangement score as due to 
a lack of appropriate sophistication on the 
part of the subjects. Subjects who for years 
have been regular readers of the New Yorker 
from which the more difficult Picture Arrange- 
ments were taken scored no better than those 
who were not familiar with this periodical. 
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G. Estes 


The —2 deviation score on the Object A 
bly is slightly greater than that found ip ; 


patrol group. To suppose, as Rapaport d 
for the patrol group, that this is evide; 
intellectual impairment strains credulity 


The 


the college group on Picture Completion 


the breaking point. negative 
Digit Symbol are partly artifactual sin 
low ceilings on these subtests prevented a 
a sixth of the subjects from displaying ¢) 
optimal ability, thus lowering the averag 
the group. 

The assumption made by Rapaport that 
well-adjusted person should have |i 
crepancy among his eleven weighted s 
on the Bellevue-Wechsler subtests and that if 
such discrepancies are found they are to be 
interpreted as evidence of impairment need 
qualification, Data from Wechsler’s standard 
ization group and from the college group 
presented here agree in indicating that, among 
very superior adults, there is a high proba 
bility that the verbal IQ will exceed the per 
formance 1Q. The mean subtest deviations 


from vocabulary in group of 


superior normals and in the very superior 


Rapaport’s 
college group are in close agreement; suct 
agreement strongly suggests that deviations 
ct approximately the amounts observed are 
on the average to be expected ta superior 
and very superior well-adjusted adults. | 
follows that when patterns of deviations 

subtest scores from vocabulary level are being 
used as aids in the differential diagnosi 

personality disorders, a correction for nor 


scatter should be made in those cases whe 
the vocabulary level and the educational and 


occupational history indicate that the pre 


maladjustment IQ exceeded 110. Such a « 
certainly indicated for the 


rection is most 


deviation scores on the Picture Arrangement 


and Object Assembly subtests. 
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f editors and contributors to this 

the reviewer searching for an 
on child analysis with an over 
The 


of the Psychoanal yti 


of authors remembered 


entire issuc 
ed ten years ago, was com 
articles, mainly from the 


had 


women who were completing the 


that been translated by 


orientation of their medical knowl 


EDNA 


HEIDEREDER 


his otl ( 


It was 


rwise scientifically pure bookshelves 


thus vat the reviewer came by her 


copy of the earlier work: and thus that she 


had to refuse a second copy that was pressed 


upon her. When questioned for specific criti 
cisms on the writings of child analysts, these 
scholars devoted to research on child deve lop 
usually 


ment mentioned the psychoanalysts’ 


unwillingness or inability to state their theo 


ries as hypothes¢ ind to submit them to 


“experimental” verification. In addition, these 
scientists d pl red the 


ent lac k ol 


findings 


psychoanalyst appar 


acquaintance with the research 
of child development 

In the opinion of the reviewer the present 
accorded 


American 


and will be 


hands of 


des rve 


at the 


volume both 


a warmer recepuion 


viations raining with Anna Freud and other 


To sub 
only to 


. scientists engage 1 in child researcl 
DUP ol child analyst Most of the papers were ex ee 


stantiate the rediction one needs 
uperior cerpts from psychoanalytic treatment of chil 
recall inhiltration of 


evidences of the steady 


Viations 


uperior i vere three 


ind, though probably of value to the 
analyst, had little interest for stu 
Notable excep 


are ts of child development. 


thoughtful essays on the 
tions of psychoanalysis for education 
n by Siegfried Bernfeld, Anna 
(Erikson), 


Dorothy 


Freud, 
k Homburger and 


wi 


one 


\erein jurlingham drew 
the role of the 


This last, since it 


rations concerning 


r in child analysis. 
nted an and 


data from repeated observation of 


integration systematiza 

and children during analysis, was 

article that approached American 
of “scientihe research.” 

nplimentary copies of this publication 

ent to persons and institutions engaged 

earch on children with an invitation to 

ment on the undertaking, especially with 

a view to encouraging further publications of 

translations from psychoanalytic literature on 

The response of more than one 

gist and pediatrician was to take one 

at the contents and thereupon 

to the who was 


first person 


) remove the polluting volume from 
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child 


for example 


psychoanalytic concepts into American 
psychology during recent year: 
Gesell 


that has 


and Ilg’s work on feeding behavior 


revolutionized infant feeding and 


care toward accord with long-held theories 


In part, this reduction of 
thought 


upon their return to this 


of psychoanalysts 


resistance to psychoanalytic came 


about because, coun 
try, American child analysts not only directed 


child 


more acceptable to our 


therapy and guidance into channels 


culture: but they 


even earnestly sought help from child re 


search institutes in the application of research 
methods to psychoanalytic problems. In part, 
it is attributable to the political necessity that 
brought European analysts to England and 


and to the subsequent 


America, war need 
for psychotherapy that these newcomers will 
ingly and ably shared with overburdened 
native therapists. 

This brief historical background for the 
new psychoanalytic volume serves as a basi: 
for evaluating the probable contribution of 
study of child 


whole 


its contents to the scientific 


hood The book as a maintains a 
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high level of logical thinking, lucid writing, 
and soundly scientific analyses. No longer 
can the psychoanalyst be charged with lack 
of acquaintance with child research; for vari 
ous articles are documented with references 
to Preyer, Gesell, Buhler, Carmichael, Irwin, 
Stoddard, Skodak, Lewin, Sears, Coghill, 
Langworthy, and others. Nor does the ttle 
‘psychoanalytic study” refer to a description 
of psychoanalytic treatment. Rather it refers 
to the analysis of repeated observations on 
many psychoanalytic patients, or to the inte 
gration of experimental literature of child 
development in the light of psychoanalytic 
observations, or to the ruthless examination 
of psychoanalytic methods and concepts, with 
the discarding of a number of questionable 
practices. It goes without saying that any 
book composed of twenty-five unrelated 
articles would show unevenness in quality 
and content; nevertheless, a perusal of this 
work leaves the reader with increased respect 
for psychoanalysts’ willingness to think criti 
cally about the application of their profession 
to the study and treatment of children. 

In the first article, “The Genetic Approach 
in Psychoanalysis,” Hartmann and Kris set 
a high tone for the rest of the book. Their 
clear differentiation of dynamic and genetic 
propositions as the analyst views them, and 
their evaluation of the relative merits of 
cross-sectional studies and Lewinian field 
method in academic child psychology against 
the genetic approach of psychoanalysis, make 
this chapter well worth assigning to graduate 
students in psychology. In their conclusion, 
they express the opinion that a combination 
of the longitudinal method of child study 
with that of psychoanalytic observation holds 
greatest hope for sorting the true from the 
untrue among our half-formulated genetic 
hunches 

“The Biological Economy of Birth,” by 
Phyllis Greenacre, serves as an example of 
the type of hypothesis, arrived at on the 
basis of psychoanalytic observation and adapt 
able to proof or disproof by longitudinal 
study, to which the first authors refer. Dr. 
Greenacre is convinced that the experience of 
birth has an organizing effect on the sensory 
motor patterning of the infant that influences 
his later predisposition to anxiety, his nar 


cissism, and eventually the patterning of | 
sexual responses. Psychological clinicians wi 
have examined the birth histories of 
flighty children in an effort to under 
why they cannot concentrate on their scho 
work will grant that Dr. Greenacre’s hy, 
esis is well worth the collaborative ' 
of obstetricians, pediatricians, psycl loo 
and psychoanalysts 

“Hospitalism,” by Rene A. Spitz, « 
developmental quotients on the Het 
tests for two groups of more than sixty 
tution-reared babies and suitable co 


Nursery maintained a normal | 


Babies in 
of development throughout the first \ 
whereas those in Foundling Home ste, 
declined in develcpmental scere from a 

tion to definite retardation. The crucial 
ference in child care in the two institut 
was that the babies in Nursery were cared 
by their own mothers, to whose fondling ; 
prideful care the author attributes the impet 
to intellectual development; whereas 

Foundling Home the hygienic ministrat 

of one nurse had to be shared by cig! 
infants with the result that these babies |it 
ally had no one to live and grow for. TI 
clear-cut findings of this simply planned stud 
suggest what additional values might ha 


accrued to the Iowa studies of orphanage and 


placed children if the investigators had 


y 


ve 


served the matter of motherly care rather 


than attempting to make the weight of slig 
statistical differences carry the burden of | 
argument concerning environmental inh 
ences on intelligence. 

Anna Freud demonstrates her right to 
deanship of child analysts in a critical exan 
nation of various criteria for deciding whethe 
a child is in need of psychoanalytic treatment 
One by one, she discards as inapplicable | 


children factors usually indicative of the n 


for treatment in adults—neurotic suffering 


on the ground that it is the parents, not 


’ 


child, who suffer from his neurosis; di 


ance of the capacity to lead a normal work 


and sex life, because the child's play 


really analogous to adult work, and becau 


the child's sex expression is too diffuse. > 


considers the sequence and _ intactnes 


libidinal development as unsure criteria & 


i nol 


cause overlapping of stages makes the stat 
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ent difficult to assess; and she emphasized and exaggerated reality prin 

as long as the child ts in the ciple.” Unless they read carefully the context 

umic forces of physical growth under each rubric, educators will cringe at 

e¢ for his spontaneous recovery the three basic means of education as Fenichel 

It is only if normal develop sees them (p. 285) direct threat, mobiliza 

ted and if the libido becomes tion of the fear of losing love, and the 
ilized that treatment is indi promise of special rewards His judgment 

ne might expect, her most im that education which attempts to avoid all 
rion for treatment is evidence frustrations is unrealistic and therefore poor 
interference with either qualita preparation for life will strike a responsive 
quantitative development of the ego chord alike from reactionaries that believe in 
ht seem that this criterion would old-tashioned disciplinary education and from 

to apply in a few diagnostic inter college faculties now struggling with the 
suthor reduces her criteria almost revision of “basic curricula.” In describing 
plicity of a rule of thumb, and one the history of psychoanalytic contributions to 
clinical psychologists would con education, Hoffer points out how the sex 
education movement of the twenties received 

its impetus from Freudian sources; and later 


shows faulty knowledge of the outer 


: how psychoanalytic observations of — the 


level of his intelligence; if 
from his own emotions, Crippling effects of repression, frustration, 


remembrance of his own hostility, and sibling rivalry encouraged par 
range of infantile amnesia, ents to minimize restrictions and avoid 
rsonality, and with motility tl ont ; , , 
authoritative measures » the extent that the 
then there can be little doubt - : : 


sis is severe and that it is high time child was left to build an ego as best he 


apeutic action could almost without adult guidance. Chil 


Ire ) : : nee sl 
uthors also look ceitically at came 42 thus unbridled often longed for punish 


' ment as evi ¢ that parental vim woul 
iniques of child analysis. Born den = 7 wuld 


save them from their own aggressions. All 
ned stu tein, Sterba, and Lippman all issue warnings tro BS " 


hous sll il these movements Hoffer discards as obsolete 
ght ha nst the interpretations of play, drawings, 


nage and — : to the child himeelf They and out of line with present analytic think 
lage and j if ms ‘ cni T : 7 
had ol Dionne it the analyst use these products ing with regard to child training which shifts 


hild . ‘ “tt : , ¢ instincts 
re rather Ha of s fantasy to help them in their the ig _ the role of the instin 

to the role the mmmature ego.” 
nderstanding of the dynamics under - ole of the immature ego 


hild’s problems. Lippman’s article Anthropologists and child psychologists 
6 -hil ; have learned to expect from Erik Homburget 
of children’s dreams in child ' 

’ : t "WwW an *VCi ig zi zat 
and K |e ins on reluc tance to gO to rikson ne , d revealing Ofganizauon of 


‘ht to the i ve workmanlike, though non-statisti cultural and developmental with psychoana 
al exa i, organizations of their anelytic cheerva lytic concepts His contrast of Sioux and 
y whether nd give confidence that psychiatrists Yurok child training as it springs from the 
reatmet = mech work do exemiee thet tribes’ respective traditions and leads toward 

10 Me tec! a perpetuation of the particular cultural and 


critical manner and revise 
economic systems of cach sustains the reader's 
accordance with their clini 

expectation of his work. Articles on group 


high points of the book are three #94 gang formation by Edith Buxbaum and 


by Fenichel, Hoffer, and Sterba, entitled Fritz Redl present the views of psychoana 
ly “The Means of Education.”  !ysts as to the psychic needs served by chil 
oanalytic Education,” and “Interpreta dren’s groups and as to how adult leaders 
ducation.” All are well written may use the group as a medium for thera 
rf thoughtful consideration by peutic treatment, especially ol delinquents 
Education,” says Fenichel (p The volume also contains a series of 1 
hot merely help in the de velopment views of recent books and of the literature 


‘od 4 
reality principle’ but frankly of an on evacuation of British children. Most wel 
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come of the critical reviews is Edward 
Glover's criticism of Melanie Klein’s system 
of child psychology. To those who have 
considered some of Klein’s writings concern- 
ing infant fantasy as an example of a psycho- 
analyst fantasying about infancy, it is gratify- 
ing to learn that Klein’s theories impress 
many of her psychoanalytic confreres in the 
same way. 

The few disappointing articles in the book 
fail to meet the requirements of “studies” 
because the authors give only case material 
with alinost no explanation of what, if any 
thing, it illustrates. Bonaparte’s notes on the 
analytical discovery of trauma from a primal 
scene—a short paper based on an incident in 
an adult analysis—seems an unnecessary be 
laboring of a point already conceded by child 
psychologists and others, that witnessing sex 
activities makes a lasting impression on a 
child. In an article on antisocial character 
formation, Friedlander attempts parallel case 
studies of two boys one of whom did and 
one of whom did not develop delinquent 
patterns. Adequate presentation of material 
on the first boy makes the dynamics of his 
antisocial conduct clear; but a failure to pre- 
sent equally adequate details on the second 
boy makes this fail as a parallel study. 
Dorothy Burlingham's paper on fantasy of 
having a twin likewise is disappointing it 
that the reader is led to expect a series of 
observations on children who imagine them- 
selves to have a twin, whereas the theme 
rapidly expands to include any type of imagi- 
nary playmate, among them fantasied animal 
companions, and concludes with a_ hodge- 
podge of references to imaginary twins in 
children’s literature. This paper does not 
approach in penetration the author's study 
of the role of the mother in child analysis 
as published in the 1935 volume. An article 
by Margarete Ruben, which seems to be a 
summary of notes taken by a mother on a 
child's behavior, interpreted by the analyst to 
the mother, and reinterpreted by her to the 
child, fails to convince one that either the 
mother or the child derived benefit from the 
process. 

Two other articles that summarize child 
analyses might have been brought to the 
status of “studies” by an editorial paralleling 
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an interpretation of the basic similarities | 
each. As it stands, the Sylvester analysis 
psychogenic anorexia in a four-year-old jj] 
trates nothing either with respect to | 
child’s psychosomatic ailment or its care, ¢ 
cept that the vomiting seemed to be , 
imitation of the mother’s perennial preg 
nancies. Far from convincing the reviewe: 
that analysis effected the cure, this case see 

rather to illustrate one of those “spontane 

recoveries” mentioned by Anna Freud, afte; 
the routine of good hospital care had up 
leashed the child’s arrested propensities {or 
growth. The second article, by Pavensted 
and Andersen, on the uncompromising , 
mand of a three-year-old for a real mother 
is more honest in that therapist and guiday 

center admit themselves frequently at thei 
wits’ end in handling the child's tantru 

and bowel complaints. Often the measure 
that helped or hindered the child’s progr 

were taken as a last resort, when all other 
resources for providing the child with shelter 
and care failed. Thus it chanced that a socia 
worker was forced into the maternal rol 
thereby enabling the child to build up her 
first warm attachment since separation fr 

her own mother. The therapist modestly 
takes little credit for the cure of the child 
neurosis. An editorial paralleling of thes 
two cases would have pointed out that thes 
two girls, each deprived of maternal care ; 
early infancy, resorted to psychosomatic symp 
toms of a gastro-intestinal nature as a way 
of insuring themselves of attention and afte 
tionate care. Each manifested symptoms ¢ 
a degree that jeopardized her health; ex 
at times behaved with a degree of maturity 
that indicated average or better potentialities 
each reverted at a crisis as a way of seeking 
the security of a loving parent. Neither child 
gave to her therapist her major transference; 
one found a father figure in the person of 3 
medical interne, the other found a mother 
in the social worker. Each persisted in symp 
tomatic behavior almost unabated until sit 
found her parent surrogate. For cach, the 
therapists provided the child with sex enlight 
enment but otherwise seem to have played # 


: , ; L oli 
relatively minor role in the cure. Such 0 
torial paralleling of a number of cases 0» 
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arities j mitted by different analysts would very much 
enhance the value of case studies. 


The high quality of this publication makes 


Lalysis 
old il] 


-w with some trepidation the announce 


i 


this work as an “Annual.” 


t 


Unless 

already a large backlog of unpub 
‘ed material of equal quality, it would be 
optimistic profession that could hope to 


eat this performance year after year. Better 
yntane 
j 


UG, alter 


biennial or a volume at five-year intervals 
a regression from the standards child 


Ss ' ; 
had u alysts have set for themselves in this first 


hoanalytic Study of the Child. 
Mary M. SHIrRLey 
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(Second Edition). By R. 
York: 


Pp. 331. 


INICAI 
it a soci cHacn TEst 


rnal . ' 
Mal f Bochner and F. New 


Grune and Stratton, 1945. 


Halpern. 
1 up her 


ion fr ' 
volume on the inter 
finally ap- 


which the 


long-awaited 
1 of the Rorschach has 
Beck’s first volume, in 
chanics and techniques of scoring Ror 


hat the: , 
chach records were given detailed exposi 


moae 


Ml care | tion, appeared more than a year ago. It 


uc syMP HY showed a considerable degree of crystalliza 
aS a Way tion of method and reflected the author’s rich 
test, to extent 


iodulated by his experimental attitude. In 


und afte crience with the some 
iptoms | n 
Ith; eac the two volumes of the present series, the 
Rorschach has called a 
t rather than method or experiment, the 

with which Beck introduced it in his 
1937. The feeling is 


now considers the 


maturity come of age; it is 
ntialities B lest 
f seeking 

her child BRR first manual, back in 
isference; implicit that 
Rorschach a more solidified and less tentative 


the author 


rson ola 
5 mother instrument in the evaluation of the human 
ersonality than he did eight years ago. The 


in symp I 
t 


until she remendous amount of work done with this 
each, the rye during recent years and the accumu- 
solids lated experience with it justify to a consider- 
played able degree such a viewpoint. 


Such ed 


cases suD 


The present volume is truly a “second” 
book in the study of the Rorschach test. 
Anyone attempting to read this book must 
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be thoroughly familiar with the Rorschach 


“language,” the scoring symbols, and the 
method of making a record summary, Ii is 
the author's assumption that the basic mate 
rial of Volume I or its equivalent has been 
mastered and can be applied in following 
the personality analyses comprising the bulk 
of this book 

organization, this 


Part I 


prin 


From the viewpoint of 
book is divided into two major parts, 
is devoted to a general statement of 
ciples and a description of personality com 
ponents as related to the Rorschach, while 
the second part, which covers more than 8o 
per cent of the entire volume, is devoted to 
a detailed and masterful analysis of forty 
seven Rorschach records representing a variety 
of diagnostic, normal and abnormal, groups. 
Though Beck disclaims any “effort at out 
lining any theory of personality,” this is 
exactly what he is attempting to do in the 
first brief chapter of the book. It seems to be 
an attempt to bridge the gap between scien 
tific, academic, and experimental psychology, 
on the one hand, and clinical psychology 
and psychiatry, on the other. The chapter 
is all too sketchy to accomplish such a task 
and leaves some dichotomies like “abstract” 
vs. “practical” intelligence, or “excitement” 
vs. “oppression,” insufficiently clarified in 
terms of their relationship to the mass of 
scientific data compiled during many years 
of psychological research. Yet, it is difficult 
to find a better presentation in which the 
“island” of Rorschach personality theory ap 
proaches any closer to the “maialand” of the 
general psychology of personality. The admis 
sion that the Rorschach Test does not attempt 
to give a “complete” personality picture is 
quite evident; it selects personality factors 
and traits and shows their interrelationships. 
The remainder of Part I is a further exposi 
tion of those personality factors represented 
by the Rorschach symbols with accompanying 
plausible psychological explanations for each 
one of them, based on the original mono 
graph of Hermann Rorschach and on the 
author’s own experience. To a limited ex 
tent, Dr. Beck makes use of the later develop 
research of his 


he 
ments, gleaned from the 


contemporaries. A notable refinement in his 


new scoring as compared with his previous 
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publications is the more precise differentia- 
tion between surface color (Y) and vista 
and perspective (V) in the black-grey cards. 
Different determination of rare and common 
details is also obvious. Even the “shading 
shock” (Klopfer), or, as Beck calls it. “grey- 
black shock,” is given a place of prominence 
in the array of Rorschach factors. Through- 
out this part of the book, which draws con- 
siderably «:pon psychoanalytic theory, Beck 
remains the cautious and eclectic scientific 
experimentalist dealing, basically, with an 
empirical method of personality evaluation. 
Furthermore, it is quite apparent that Beck 
does not consider the Rorschach as a “closed 
and circumscribed system,” but as an instru- 
ment which possesses a number of tentative 
and provisional aspects, and which is in need 
of further refinement, research, and valida- 
tion. The alert reader will find, in this part 
of the book, a number of direct as well as 
indirect suggestions for further inquiry and 
investigation. 

Part II of this volume is devoted entirely 
to the detailed protocols and interpretations 
of the records of some forty individuals. The 
first ten records cover, in the author's words, 
the “intelligence curve.” Records of adults 
ranging in intelligence from mental deficiency 
to superiority are presented and interpreted 
as well as correlated with some clinical data. 
It is understandable that the author was not 
at liberty to give full and adequate clinical 
personality characterizations of these indi- 
viduals. Had he net been governed by the 
need for the anonymity of those subjects, a 
better understanding of the relationship be- 
tween the Rorschach factors and the person- 
ality patterns would have been gained. The 
nine additional records of adolescents, within 
the normal range, are a particularly valuable 
contribution to the Rorschach literature. 
Their value is to be found especiaily in the 
aid they may provide in differential diag- 
Many “normal” adolescent records 
Inter- 


nosis. 
resemble those of psychotic patients. 
pretative caution, therefore, is in order. 
The remaining records, with the excep- 
tion of the last section, deal with “schizo- 
phrenic solutions” and “neurotic struggles.” 
There, a wealth of material, including clini- 
cal notes, is presented. Beck brings into play 


abundant clinical experience as well as intyj, 
tive clinical sense and sheer artistic Rorschach 
empathy. The interpretations are penetrating 
and the constant reference to the factors anj 
the records is very instructive. 

In the last section, four “before and afte” 
Rorschach studies are analyzed. The clinician 
will find the analysis of the first case of special 
value. The occasionally difficult problem of 
differential diagnosis between schizophrenia 
and manic depressive psychosis is brought out 
and made salient. Unfortunately, the cir 
cular psychoses as such receive little attention 
in this book. The only other case dealing 
with this type of disorder may also be found 
in this section. The groupings of organi 
and convulsive disorders, psychopathic states 
and behavior disorders and studies of the 
Rorschach in childhood are omitted. The 
reason for this omission is not clear. It may 
well become the subject of a third volume 
in the present series. 

In his 1937 monograph, Beck prefaced the 
records of each diagnostic group with a de 
scriptive summary of Rorschach relationships 
and a quantitative table of Rorschach signs 
and their frequency of occurrence in the par 
ticular group under consideration. The stu 
dent found these summaries very helpful, 
though occasionally misleading. It is to be 
questioned, however, whether the abandon 
ment of this method of presentation is advis 
able. Lack of a reference point, especially 
for the beginner, makes the task of Rorschach 
mastery even more formidable than it would 
be otherwise. 

The inclusion of some “inadequate” re 
ords would also have been worthwhile. Every 
Rorschach worker has the misfortune of 0}- 
taining such records. How far the inter 
pretation should or may go in these cass 
is a point worthy of consideration. 

The present volume represents the culmina 
tion of the author’s work with the Rorschach 
method over a period of nearly twenty years 
It represents the cumulative efforts of mas) 
investigators, among whom the author is 4 
pioneer. Dr. Beck’s continuous efforts | 
integrate Rorschach’s insights and empiricism 
with modern psychological and_ psychiatric 
views of personality have had a salutary effect 
upon many clinicians and are amply reflected 
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No psychologist who is inter 


Rorschach, whether from the 


wpoint or from the point of 
investigator or research worker, 


i to overlook 


bask 


volume It is 
the 


this 


most works in entre 


iterature. 
indicates, The Clinical Appl 
Rorschach Test, 


n, is a. straightforward manual for 


by Bochner 
sition of proficiency in applying the 
to clinical situations. The authors 


feel the obligation cr necessity for 


tion of preliminary principles of 
They plunge 


int 


) a practical and forthright presen 
the technique and detailed me 
f the test itself. 
a much smaller book than the one 
ck’s authorship. A little over 25 per 
(the first 86 pages) is devoted to 
scoring, and meaning of the 
factors. In this section of the 
authors endeavor to accomplish 
entire first volume 


k did in his 


art of the second. It is a tall order; 
authors have succeeded in filling it 

degree of success. The manner 
tation is simple and elementary, 


taken 


reader has a full understanding of 


it is too much for granted 


psychological correlates of the Rorschach 


The personalities and traits of indi 


in whom the given “signs” occur 
me frequency are described in a rather 
1 common-sense manner without re 
to too much psychological sophistica- 
There is no attempt to “justify” the 
or give it a theoretical foundation, 
more 


ck attempts, to relate it 


to the general psychological field. 


er is there the distinct “experimental 


with its implicit research interest 


rit of inquiry. It is a “manual” in 
It is a manual, 


test,” which as such also suffers from 


number of weaknesses. 
In the first place, the section on form (F) 


eral and good form (F+) in particu 


much to be desired. It is rather 


ind leaves too much to the subjective 


nt of the Rorschach worker. The 
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determinant of 
the 


theory of frequency as the 


good form is explained, but beginner 


or even the advanced Rorschach worker who 


has not compiled his own frequency tables 


is left out on a limb. This manual does not 


give a set ol expected responses, with or 
without their frequencies, which may be used 
as a standard of judgment of good or poor 
form. 

In the second place, the striking psycho 
analytical and otherwise symbolic explana 
tions of various answers and bits of inde 
pendent content are sometimes over-dogmatic 
the 


The explanation 


and not readily digestible by experi 


mentally minded clinician 
of the isolated symbolism of bays and inlets 


“as a shelter or as an encircling menace,” 


the suggestion that when details frequently 
seen as Vases 


seen as female genitalia are 


and urns there is an indication of “a glori 


fication of the female,” or that the soft light 
quality of card VII gives “this card a feminine 
with maternal implica 


quality, frequently 


tions” (!), and that the denial of a detail in 


card IV is a situation in which “the whole 


problem of castration is involved,” appear to 
this reviewer rather far-fetched and in need 


of better validation and substantiation 
The remaining three-fourths of the volume 
are devoted to forty records of normal as 
well as abnormal individuals and their corre 
sponding personality sketches. In addition 
to the usual schizophrenic, neurotic, and nor 
mal records, protocols and interpretations of 
Rorschach findings in some organic cases, 
alcoholics, and adolescent behavior problems, 
as well as those of young children, are in 
cluded. Each group is prefaced hy a general 
statement of the diagnostic features and how 
they are revealed in the test. These prelimi 


nary discussions are very helpful, especially 


to the beginning student. The scoring follows 
the standard procedures, with slight varia 
tions. One may question the usefulness of 
the multitude of percentages, for such factors 


as P, F, W, D, etc. The interpretations are 


comparatively brief, but bring out the essen 


tial features. Im some cases one may wish 


that the authors were a bit more penetrating 
in their analysis and more generous with 
case-history notes and reference to them. 

Jochner and Halpern have written a read 
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able, though somewhat oversimplified, Ror- 
schach manual and have eliminated many of 
the errors included in its first edition. Along 
with Beck's erudite, basic two 
volumes, it may serve the student as a worth 


somewhat 


while reference book. 
Ausert |. Rapin 


New Hampshire State Hospital 


Human Minpv. By David 
New York: Columbia Uni- 
Pp. 244. 

Based on lectures given at postgraduate 
courses of the Psychiatric Institute of Colum 
bia University, this book seems best suited 
for the type of audience such a setting would 
It is so readable that it undoubtediy 


CRIME AND THE 
Abrahamsen. 


versity Press. 


select. 
will be of interest to others, too, though it 
scarcely seems to fulfill the mission claimed 
for it in the preface by Dr. Nolan D. C. 
Lewis, who says it deals “comprehensively 
with many aspects of criminology” and should 
serve “wherever an book is 
desired for the general reader and college 


authoritative 


and university students.” 

For those who have some know ledge of 
psychiatry these lectures should arouse interest 
in the application of that field to the study 
of crime; they should give a feeling of the 
bigness of the subject, of the challenge to 
psychiatry and of the value of further re 
search in psychiatric aspects of crime. On 
the other hand, one can hardly agree that 
any is dealt with comprehensively; 
indeed, the author himself frequently states 
that he cannot pretend to do so within the 


topic 


limits of this book. 

In Norway, where he was born, Dr. Abra- 
hamsen served as psychiatrist with the Depart 
ment of Justice in Oslo. Since coming to this 
country in 1940 he has had experience in 
a number of hospitals and clinics. His book 
is proof that he has supplemented his train 
ing and experience by wide reading and 
thoughtful reflection. 

The emphases of the book as a whole are 
those with which most, if not all, profes- 
sionally trained students of delinquency and 
crime would agree: that criminal acts are 
part of human behavior; that behavior origi- 
nates from more than one motive; that some 
motives are conscious, some unconscious; that 
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to understand and treat crime one must delye 
beneath the surface, focusing on the person 
ality and life situation of the offender. p; 
Abrahamsen sees the criminal as a malad 
justed and like menta 
disease, as result of a failure to adjust ; 
life. 

Dr. Abrahamsen is an eclectic; he include: 
many 


individual “crime, 


” 


in his discussion the causations 


motivations stressed by sociologists, psyc! 
atrists, and psychoanalysts. It is perhaps this 
eclecticism that constitutes the greatest weak 


be 0k. 


each is 


ness of the For as various then 


are produced, presented as 


important—constitutional makeup, ment 
abnormality, innate impulses (especially the 
aggressive and the erotic), companions! 
poor home conditions, lack of adequate supe: 
ego development. So constant is the shiftir 
emphasis that one feels that, without 
prior orientation, the reader might bec 
confused. 

These views are presented in Chapter 
Ill, IV under the headings, “The Mind 
Relation to Crime,” “Heredity and Enviro 
ment as Causes of Crime,” “Functional V 
of the Offender.” Chapter V, entitled “Ps 
chiatric-Psychological Examination of | the 
Offender,” 


workers or would-be workers in these « 


is of interest to professior 


fields; One might quibble about minor 
points, but on the whole the outlines 9 

are comprehensive and interesting. The gen 
eral reader might find them unilluminating 
This is 


classification of 


less true of the next chapter 


offenders for, incidenta 


the topic, there is an excellently written 


discussion of abnormal personalities of vai 
types and the classification itself has 1 
to commend it. The 
War Delinquency,” offers little that is 1 


more properly, it should be called “‘ 


topic, “Juvenile 


and War Delinquency,” since much of 
data refers to the older adolescent years. 
The last two chapters emphasize the ro! 


of the psychiatrist in criminal law, the valu 


of expert and impartial testimony in deter 
| 


mining the criminal’s mental state, an 
contribution he can make to treatment anc 
research. Though recognizing the difh 
of the task the author is optimistic about te 
Ie 


1 


possibility of greater success in treatment 
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itfalls that occur with borderline 
the frequent failure of punish 


1d incarceration, the variety of re 

needed for treatment He urges 

recognition of such groups as the 

and compulsory offenders and, for 

hoanalysis or analytically oriented 
py 

ts may not approve of the sele« 

ition of the psychological tests 

ychiatrists might disagree with 

nts, for 


neurot 


exainple, making 
character and 
thic personality (which, incidentally, 
tradiction to an earlier statement in 
ok). Yet, there is wisdom and good 
in much of the 


| point of view 


presentation and in 
Presumably, the 
own interest has led him to devote 
r to the subject of murder, which 


is not frequent enough to warrant 


Aucusta F. Bronner 
ge Baker Guidance Center 


Boston 


MAN NaTuRE AND ENDURING Peace. Edited 
by Gardner Murphy. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin, 1945. Pp. xi+475. $3.50 
in Nature and Enduring Peace is the 


book of the Society for the Psycho 
Study of Social Issues. It is remark 
many reasons, three of which seem 
worthy of comment. 
book, with unusual effectiveness, 
what it preaches. Exemplifying as 
advocating democratic cooperation, 
a mbled know ledge and con 
of many workers, each 
held of his special com 
preface the editor says: “No 
ch will ever prove adequate. 
historian, the economist, the 
gist, the political scientist, the psychi 
, nor the psychologist has ail the answers. 
rhe editor found in fact that the field 
great, and its problems so complex, 
hifty different specialists had to be 
if the area was to be properly 
Actually fifty-three experts were 
d as collaborators, and the fact that 


contributions became integral parts of 


a unified discussion attests to a high degree 
of editorial skill, firmness, and tact 

The book is divided into four main parts 
The first, entitled “The Impulse to War,” 
consists of six chapters in which the editor 
himself outlines and interprets the situation 
to be faced Il and , entitled 
respectively The { ics ace’ ind A 
Positive Program,” he presents the contribu 
tions of his collaborators hese are answers 
to questions put by the editor, and, though 
naturally ynewhat uneven in quality, the 
are made to participat I genuinely ¢ 


mquiry whi 


operat steadily for 


ral pite diversities atment and 


which is never permitted to lose its dir 
tion By framing cogent questions and 


placing the significant contests, by 


emphasizing the essentials of a contribution 
and by revealing its relevance to further in 


quiry, the editor rects the course of th 


discussion with unobtrusive but unmistakable 
skill In the five ters of Part IV, h 


brings the discussion together under the title 


“World Order Is Attainable.” Perhaps he 
should have added “But at a Price,” for there 
is no suggestion that the accomplishment of 
the task will be either easy or painless. The 
chapter called “Steps toward World War III” 
is an especially effective presentation of some 
of the difhculties to be overcome 
2. Though prepared and published before 
the use of atomic bombs, the book is by no 
means obsolete On the contrary, it has 
acquired a special timeliness. For its chief 
concern 1s not with special arrangements, 
political, economic, or territorial, but with 
just those problems in the dynamics of human 
behavior which must be met in any and all 
special arrangements by which human beings 
attempt cooperatively to control their environ 
ment, both physical and social. Thus the 
central problems of the book are the very 
problems which have been made increasingly 
urgent by the discovery of practical means 
of releasing atomic energy. For the control 
of atomic energy is, in strict literalness, the 
control of human nature—the control of the 
human beings by whom, and with reference 
to whom, atomic energy will be used or 
misused 
The book is one of several clear, not to 
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say conspicuous, signs that social psychology 
has emerged as an autonomous enterprise. 
The time has passed when social psychology 
lived on the fringes of other disciplines, more 
or less hopefully collecting fragments of 
knowledge and conjecture that seemed some- 
how to belong together. In this book, social 
psychology appears as an actual, going enter- 
prise, centered about special problems not 
made focal in any other field, and equipped 
with methods of research adapted to explora- 
tions in its chosen territory. Not the least 
important part of the book is the foreword 
which sets forth the principles officially 
adopted by S.P.S.S.I. for governing the pub- 
lication of its yearbooks. It is hard to 
believe that any book in social psychology, 
or in any other field of empirical and experi- 
mental inquiry, can actually live up to a 
strict interpretation of the principles stated. 
It is significant, however, that they have been 
stated; that a group of workers, organized 
for research of a novel and difficult sort, 
have expressed awareness of, and concern for, 
the requirements of scientific procedure in 
the most critical and most sophisticated sense 
of the term “scientific.” 
Epna HEtpsrepER 
Wellesley College 


Tue Rote oF tHe Acep In Paimitive Society. 
By Leo W. Simmons. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1945. Pp. 317+Vvi. 
$4.00. 

In a manner of speaking, the aged have 
recently come into their own. Their number 
has increased in our society, publications con- 
cerning them have likewise increased to the 
point where one hears of “gerontology” and 
of a proposal to complement the American 
Psychological Association with a division on 
Adulthood and Old Age. At such a time 
of awakened interest in those between the 
quick and the dead, Professor Simmons’ book 
aptly acquaints us with customs placing and 
defining the roles of the aged in some seventy 
preliterate societies. 

Throughout eight chapters which are con- 
cerned with “The Assurance of Food,” 
“Property Rights,” “Prestige,” “General 
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Activities,” “Political and Civil Activities” 
“The Use of Magic and Religion,” “The 
Functions of the Family,” and, finally, “Rea¢. 
tions to Death,” one is confronted with 
selected excerpts from a bibliography of abou 
three hundred and twenty-five ethnographic 
works, the excerpts being relevant to the topic 
of old age and one or another of the above 
chapter headings. Supplementing and per 
haps more important than this compendium 
of customs which comprises the bulk of the 
text is a correlational approach to the problen 
purporting to “discover general trends.” 

Considering first the compilation of cys 
toms, it is a prodigious classification achieve 
ment after the manner of Sumner’s Folkways, 
One in and of our culture reading thex 
selected oddments on the setting, rules and 
attitudes governing the decline of other lives 
will have more or less placid moments when 
practices of “primitives” coincide with our 
own; then there is material which piques the 
curiosity for its strangeness, and more which 
will excite amazement in those who have 
not fully acceded to the diversity and ethical 
relativity of cultural practices. This “case 
material” is presented to demonstrate the 
range of adaptations and as a large part of 
the text is given over to citations from 
anthropological writings—at least one hun 
dred per chapter—one may say the point is 
abundantly illustrated. The nature of the 
categories for ordering the material makes 
for some repetitiousness—for instance, a for 
mula for increasing herds could be mentioned 
in the chapter on “Property Rights” because 
it is owned, in the chapter on “Prestige” 
because its ownership lends prestige, and in 
the chapter on“Knowledge and Magic.” But 
on the whole this illustrative material is very 
interesting and not repetitious. 

The statistical portion of the work, by 
sheer number of correlations executed (1,146), 
commands attention, although the reviewer 
cannot agree with the author that the ger 
eralizations elaborated in the work are “based 
entirely on the statistical analyses.” 

One hundred and nine physical and ab 
tural traits were listed under the three head 
ings: habitat, maintenance, and economy 
political and social organization; and {t- 
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and miscellaneous beliefs and _prac- 
An additional 112 traits relevant to 
icipation of the aged (role) and treatment 
the aged were elaborated. Combing the 
literature on 71 selected tribes, world wide 
in locus, “special efforts were made to secure 
classifiable information on as many as possible 
of the 221 subjects of specific inquiry.” Judg- 
of these 

made and correlations between 


f the presence or absence 
traits were 
raits were derived from Yule’s coefficient of 
association. The entire array of correlations 
s reported in one appendix and indexed in 
second. In so far as they intrude in the 
text, they are considered at the end of the 
everal chapters. Interpretation of these many 
ficients of association is made cifficult by 
the questionable randomness of the sampling 
rocedure involved in the selection of the 
>: tribes, and by the questionable independ- 
ence of many of the “traits” correlated, this 
latter aificulty rendering some of the correla- 
tions spuriously high. (For example, com- 
munal support of the aged is correiated with 
munal sharing of food.) The author 
himself argues against “placing overmuch 
reliance upon any single statistical coefficient,” 
secing the value of his correlational effort in 
‘its usefulness in integration of masses of 
data into mosaics of apparent order and 
, and especially in the determination of 
ible trends.” 

To the reviewer it seems amiss that Sim 
mons failed to supply a conceptual chapter 
on old age at the beginning, and a summary 
hapter at the end of this considerable work. 

a detailed analysis of the status and 

of the aged in two contrasting cultures 

ild have added much—say one providing 
maximum, the other minimum, security for 


° 1 
uleClr aged, 


While the author does include 


the ancient Hebrew in his sample, to those 


who cast a gloomy eye upon contemporary 
economic and social arrangements for the 
aged in our culture a supplementary chapter 
mparing ours with the best of primitive 
would have provided morbid 
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Tue Jenovan’s Witnesses. By Herbert Hewitt 
New York: Columbia Univer 
Pp. vii+180. 


Stroup. 
sity Press, 1945. 


The modern American religious sect called 
“Jehovah's Witnesses” challenges in a number 
of ways the explanatory ability of social psy 
chologists. Its defiance of the secular, national 
state is almost unique in the contemporary 
social scene. Long before the onset of World 
War II, and entirely apart from the pacifist 
issue, the sect was asserting its freedom as 
against the national state in America, Britain, 
the Dominions, Nazi Germany, Finland, and 
elsewhere. The refusal of American Wit 
nesses to salute the flag of the secular state 
more basic 


effectively dramatized a much 


and widespread protest. Secondly, because 
the sect is relatively young, it provides good 
case materials for the genetic study of re 
ligious movements. Both friends and foes 
of the Witnesses have noted striking resem 
blances between them and the early or so 
called “primitive” Christians. And, finally, 
the predominantly authoritarian inner func 
tioning of the sect, contrasted with its strenu 
ous and sometimes intelligent struggle for 
civil liberty in democratic countries, has 
marked affinities with the procedures of such 
purely political groups as the Marxian Com 
munists. A comparative study might be 
rather rewarding to psychologists who are 
interested in subversive and revolutionary 
behavior. 

Mr. Herbert Hewitt Stroup has provided 
a fairly comprehensive and very systematic 
introduction to the history, organization, doc 
trine, social affinities, and personal proclivities 


The book is based 
During a period 


of Jchovah’s Witnesses. 
upon extensive observation. 
of several years the author made personal 
contacts with sect followers at various organ 
izational levels. He participated in “company 
meetings.” He helped distribute the litera 
ture. Only in the last phase of the study 
did he concentrate upon historical and ideo 
logical backgrounds. His descriptions of con 
crete behavior and of the structure of the 
organization may be considered to be quite 
Most readers will be surprised to 
The sect 


definitive. 
learn about the many ramifications. 
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controls publishing houses, radio stations, 
boarding schools, apartment houses, coopera 
tive farms, and other facilities. Its overlord 
ship extends to the economic and social, as 
well as the religious life, of many thousand 
full-time “servants” and “pioneers.” Mr. 
Stroup’s description of the formal character- 
istics of this hierarchy leaves little to be 
desired. Yet quantitative data have eluded 
him. Unfortunately all his efforts to get 
figures on total membership, total income, 
relative income from publications, gifts, and 
other sources, and to get regional “break- 
downs” along these lines were successfully 
blocked. The American Civil Liberties Union 
had recommended the investigator’s integrity 
and impartiality to the national “Board of 
Directors.” But this body did not cooperate 
and, indeed, apparently advised its “regional 
servants” not to do so. In turn, local “com- 
panies” were reticent. Of course the sect has 
suffered in the past from malicious propa 
ganda concerning its activities and in the 
course of time has grown cautious. 

The writer of this review has had some 
opportunity to observe Witness behavior, 
both in the Deep South and in Pennsyl- 
vania, and he agrees with Mr. Stroup’s con 
tention that the organizational virtuosity of 
the sect is matched by an ideological naivete 
and extravagance which sometimes borders 
upon the pathological. Even the highest 
levels of authority include few “worldly 
wise.” The doctrinal affirmations, grounded 
in ostensible Biblical evidence, are in every 
sense sub-critical and wishful, and in large 
part are fluctuating and inconsistent. Mr. 
Stroup stresses the wishful character of the 
sectarian fantasies. Nevertheless another type 
of analysis should be useful, namely, an 
analysis of the symbolisms along lines of 
depth psychology. The fanatical rejection of 
trinitarian conceptions in favor of an extreme 
“Jahwehism,” and the deep hatred which is 


evinced against “the Woman,” or established 
religion, are expressions of attitudes having 
roots in very early stages cf emotional deve 
opment. A thorough reductive analysis. hoy 
ever, would not invalidate in every sense ql! 

the Witness antagonism against established 
religion, nor indeed against the secular powers 
economic and political. There are some ver 
shrewd insights into human chicanery an 
exploitation expressed through the Mien 
symbolisms of the sect. “Creature worship” 
is what the sect most fundamentally striy 

against and regards as bearing the hallmark 
of “Satan’s organization,” which soon is to be 
annihilated by “Christ Jesus, the chief execy 
tive of God’s organization and by his angels 

But the god of the Witness all too evident) 
is also a mere creature, childlike, cruel, ap 
atavism in every sense, although quite evi 
dently being no tyro in the strategies of 
propaganda and organization! 

Mr. Stroup’s book is very well documented 
but would make more interesting reading 
were some of the anecdotes more fully de 
veloped. For example, one wishes that the 
author had given a true and full account of 
the story about the sound drubbing admin 
istered to flying squads of Father Coughlin’s 
Christian Fronters by cane-swinging Witnes 
ushers when the Coughlinites invaded a Wit 
ness mass meeting in Madison Square Gar 
den on June 25, 1939. That was no mean 
achievement and, who could deny, it wa 
a minor defeat of fascism in America. Inc 
dentally, Witnesses claim that six thousand 
of their group perished in Hitler's deat! 
camps. In Germany the group is called 
simply “Bible Students.” The secular press 
has in part confirmed the Witness alleg:- 
tions in regard to their German co-sectarians 
opposition to Naziism and the sacrifices they 
made. 

Rosert F. Crercan 

Bucknell University 
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